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THE VALENTINE. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY, 


*Twas St. Valentine’s morning—that gracious old saint 
Who 80 often has listened to lover’s complaint, 

And smiled on the missives that Cupid inspires ; 
From hearts sadly scorched by the rogue’s ardent fires, 


A lady stood musing, all graceful and fair, 

Where the light shed a glow on her beautiful hair, 
While her soft pleasing look told of pleasure most sweet, 
And had rendered the charm of her beauty complete. 


What was it that threw o’er her features such grace, 
And softened each line in her lovely young face? 
What was it that rendered her dark eye so bright, 
And brought to her cheek the soft blush of delight? 


*Twas the spirit of gladness throned in her heart, 
To whisper of joys that should never depart, 

While love’s gentle hand swept the harp of her soul, 
And wakened a music beyond her control. 


What was it that thus her young being had stirred? 
Whose hand had she clasped, or what voice had she heard? 
Ah, ’tis easy, the secret, methinks, to discern, 

If to time and to place our attention we turn. 


I have said ’twas the morn of St. Valentine’s Day, 
And add that the postman, as he passed on his way, 
Left a wonderful migsive of dainty design 

In the delicate hand of this maiden of mine. 


But what were the contents, or what were the words, 
So carefully traced ’neath the two loving birds 
Which served to embellish the top of the sheet, 


_ Of course ’twere not honorable here to repeat. 


The story that valentine gracefully told 

Was not at all new—’twas decidedly old— 

I think this small hint is enough for the wise, 
And hence the whole story will cause no surprise. 


They had met, they had parted, as others may do, 
Had concealed, as they fancied, the love that was true, 
She thinking hers boldness—he fearing defeat, 

If the love of his life he should lay at her feet. 


In the usual wise fashion each thus bore about 

A heart that was aching with wearisome doubt, 

Till at last came this blesséd St. Valentine’s Day, 
When the last shade of grief from her heart fled away. 
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EGYPTIAN 


Egypt is above all others the land of mys- 
tery. She stands like her own Sphinx with 
a countenance full of wonderful but unread- 
able expression. Her dusky finger points 
down along avenue of years peopled with 
dim and flitting figures, some bearing upon 
their brows the semblance of a kingly dia- 
dem, some in the panoply of warriors, and 
others in the cringing attitude of slaves and 
captives. She shows us the magnificent 
ruins of her mighty cities, and conducts us 
through the mysterious recesses of her tombs, 
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CUSTOMS. 


lifts its brow, beaten by the tempests and 
lighted by the sunshine of centuries upon 
centuries. The glory of Thebes and Mem- 
phis is but a memory, the temple of Karnak 
has fallen in mighty confusion, but the foot- 
steps of time leave their impress, and through 
those traces we read the story of past gran- 
deur and tyrannical power. Each massive 
column that once adorned and supported 
temple, portico or gateway, speaks of the 
wearying labor of the eaptive and the slave 
through long years of subjection to a tyrant’s 


EGYPTIAN HEADDRESSES. 


which bear on their walls the as yet but im- 
perfectly translated. history of her ancient 
glory. She opens and spreads before us, with 
inscrutable countenance, pages and pages of 
strange cabalistic figures, and defies the pa- 
tience and ingenuity of the present age to 
the task of deciphering them. And still the 
burning sun shines upon the desert plain 
and the cities of the conqueror, the glorious 
starlit heavens bend down at night as when 
the Egyptian sage studied their starry splen- 
dors more than three thousand years ago, 
the leaves of the lotus expand upon the bosom 
of the Nile, the pyramids rise as monuments 
of human power, and the melancholy Sphinx 


will, Yet the ancient kings of Egypt, it 
would seem, possessed many superior attri- 
butes, and the Egyptian people were highly 
polished, wealthy and industrious, with a 
well-organized society, and much proficiency 
in arts, manufactures and agriculture, In 
regard to their literature we know little, as 
the scanty material that has descended to 
us is not sufficient to allow us to form an 
opinion of what the whole must have been. 
A large number of papyri have been found, 
which contain writings of both a religions 
and historical nature, but these have been so 
imperfectly deciphered that their meaning 
is not thoroughly understood. 
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The advance of the Egyptians in sculpture 
and painting was hindered by religious re- 
straints that prevented the study, of those 
arts beyond a certain point which was early 
attained. In architecture they stand unsur- 
passed, if not unequalled. ‘No other people 
have displayed in thefr structures so much 
‘grandeur, strength and durability. Fergus- 
son, a good authority, says: “Taken alto- 
gether, perhaps it may be safely asserted that 
the Egyptians were the most essentially a 
building people of all those we are acquainted 
with, and the most generally successful in all 
they attempted in this way. The Greeks, it 
is true, surpassed them in refinement and 
beauty of detail, and in the class of sculp- 
ture with which they ornamented their 
buildings, and the Gothic architects far ex- 
celled them in constructive cleverness; but 
beside these, no other style can be put in 
competition with them. At the same time, 
neither Grecian nor Gothic architects under- 
stood more perfectly all the gradations of art, 
and the exact character that should be given 
to every forni and every detail. They under- 
stood, also, better than any other nation, 
how to use sculpture in combination with 
architecture, and to make their colossi and 
avenues of sphinxes group themselves into 
parts of one great design, and at the same 
time to use historical paintings, fading by in- 
sensible degrees into hieroglyphics on the 
one hand, and into sculpture on the other, 
linking the whole together with the highest 
class of phonetic utterance, and with the 
most brilliant coloring, thus harmonizing all 
these arts into one great whole, unsurpassed 
by anything the world has seen during the 
thirty centuries of struggle and aspiration 
that have elapsed since the brilliant. days of 
the great kingdom of the Pharaohs.” 

We know but little of the religion of the 
Egyptians, except that they adored many 
gods, and that every city or district had its 
particular deity, worshipped with more fer- 
~ vor in that locality than elsewhere. » Among 
the principal deities were Osiris and Isis, who 
‘were devoutly worshipped throughout Egypt ; 
’ Amun or Ammon, who, like Jupiter, was 
held to be the* king of gods,” and was the 
especial tutelar deity of Thebes; Noum, the 
god of the cataracts and oases, who was af- 
terward called Ammon 'by the Romans, and 
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“his wife, corresponding to Juno; Phthah, 
‘ the deity of Memphis, symbolizing the crea- 
tive power; the goddess Neith, who had her 


“eensidered to be the same as Jupiter; Sale . 
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temple at Sais, and might be compared to 
Minerva, with many others, including Re or 
Phrah, the sun, Seb, the earth, Nepte, the 
sky, Moui, the sunlight, Atmon, the dark- 
ness, and Thoth, the intellect. A great num- 
ber of abstract principles and even animals 
and vegetables were adored by the common 
people, while the doctrine of one god was 
secretly inculcated to a select few by the 
priests. Each deity seems to have had some 
animal held as sacred to that deity’s worship, 
and considered as his symbolical represeyta- 
tives. Bulls were consecrated to Osiris, and 
cows to Athor; the sacred bull of Memphis, 
called Apis, was greatly venerated through- 
out Egypt. A hawk was the symbol of Re, 
the ibis of Thoth, the crocodile of Savak, and 
the cat of Phthah. 

But little is certainly known of the doc- 
trines of the Egyptian religion. The belief 
in immortality was ineulcated, and also that 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
It was believed that after ages had passed 
away the soul would return to the body, which 
for this reason was embalmed and preserved 
with great care in skillfully constructed tombs. 
The government of Egypt was monarchical, 
limited by strict laws, and by the influence 
of powerful hereditary privileged classes of 
priests and soldiers. The priests constituted 
the ruling class. The Egyptian women uni- 
versally received respectful treatment, and 
the laws and customs of the country appear 
to have been so much in their favor that 
they occupied a higher position in Egypt 
than in any other nation of antiquity. On 
page 107 we give an engraving showing the 
curious headdresses worn by Egyptian wo- 
men on state occasions. 

The military force formed a sort of heredi- 
tary militia, constituting one of the most 
powerful castes or classes, and cultivating, 
in times of peace, the land, of which it pos- 
sessed no small portion. The only standing 
force was the king’s guard, numbering but a 
few thousands. 

According to Herodotus there were 410,000 
soldiers in the military caste, and he proba- 
bly included in his estimate all the men be- 
longing to that class able to bear arms. It 
is not likely the whole of this immense army 
ever took the field at once. Spears and 
shields were their weapons, and large shields 
protected them; they were noted for their 
skill as archers, and also made use of the sling 
‘Though war chariots were nsed by them they 
appear to have been deficient in cavalry. — 
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"THE TOWN OF RIGA. 


On page 110 we give a view of Riga, one of 
the fortified towns of Russia, and the capital 
of the government of Livonia. It is situated 
upon the river Duna, about five miles from 
its mouth, in the gulf of Riga, and three hun- 
dred and twelve miles southwest from St, 
Petersburg. 

The harbor, of which a view is given in 
the picture, is safe and commodious, and 
vessels unload and load alongside of quays. 
Riga rises from a sandy plain surrounded by 
hills, and the suburbs are more extensive 
than the town itself, The manufactures are 
woollen and cotton goods, iron ware, canvas, 
etc. No other Russian port has a greater 
trade than Riga, if we except St. Petersburg. 
Albert, Bishop of Livonia, founded the town, 
and instituted the order of knights sword- 
bearers, in the year 1201, about fifty years 
after the introduction of Christianity into 
the country. At first it consisted of a colony 
of Germans, and was the capital of the order 
which afterwards became united with that 
of the Teutonic knights, and in the thir- 
teenth century joined the Hanseatic league. 

When the Reformation had spread in Livo- 
nia, Kettler, who was the last commander of 
the knights sword-bearers, gave up his dig- 
nity, and Riga was joined to Poland in 1562. 
It was taken by Gustavus Adolphus in 1621, 
and surrendered to Peter the Great in 1710, 
after much suffering from bombardment and 
plague. It was besieged, without success, 
by the allied French and Prussians, in 1812, 
but the suburbs were destroyed. The de- 
fence is commemorated by a granite column. 

The province of Livonia lies in the west- 
ern part of Russia, and has an ‘area of 18,138 
square miles. It includes the islands of Oesel, 
Moen, etc., which lie at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Riga. The surface of the country is 
level, or gently undulating. The few hills 
which exist do not usually exceed one hun- 
dred feet in height, but the Mesenberg, which 
is the loftiest, rises to the altitude of twelve 
hundred feet. Quite a large portion of the 
land is occupied by forests and marshes. By 
the seacoast the soil is very sandy; in the 
interior, sand, clay, loam and moorland are 
found; yet the country is in many places 
very fertile. The province contains no less 
than 1120 lakes, of which the chief one is 
Lake Peipus, united by a narrow channel 
with Lake Pskov on the southeast, and by 


the Great Embach with Lake Werzierwe, 
which is nearly one hundred miles in extent, 
in the centre of the province. The Duna, 
which is the boundary towards Courland, is 
the principal river, and receives from Livonia, 
the Ervest and the Oger; there are, beside, 
more than three hundred smaller streams; 
among them the Embach, Boulder-Aa, Salis 
and Pernau. Until the close of May the cli- 
mate is cold and raw, but is very hot during 
the three summer months. The attention 
of the people is mostly given to agriculture. 
Rye, barley, flax, hops, hemp and linseed, 
are some of the products of the country. 
Much of the live stock is poor, and all the 
good is owned by the nobility. There are 
many bears, wolves, lynxes and foxes ; and seals 
are taken on the islands and seacoast. Sev- 
eral kinds of fish are also abundant. Potters 
clay and limestone are obtained. Coarse 
woollens and cloths are manufactured, and 
there are many distilleries, The rural popu- 
lation consists of Letts, Lives or Livonians 
proper, and Esthonians, and the nobility, 
clergy and burghers are Germans, Swedes 
and Russians; beside these there are a few 
Jews. A large majority of the people are 
Lutherans. The principal towns are Riga, 
Ternau, Wenden, Dorpat, the seat of a uni- 
versity, and Arensberg in the island of Oesel. 
About the middle of the twelfth century, 
Bremen merchants first made Livonia known 
to Europe. The possession of the provinee 
was afterwards disputed for a long time by 
Russians, Poles and the knights, and at 
length also by Sweden, to which the treaty of 
Oliva ceded it in 1660. The treaty of Nys- 
tadt made in 1721 annexed it to Russia. The 
northern part of Livonia formerly constituted 
a portion of Esthonia, and the southern a 
part of Lithuania. The population consists 
of Esthonians, Lithuanians, Russians, Ger- 
mans, and (along a portion of the coast) 
Lives, the most ancient inhabitants of the 
country, and from whom it has derived its 
name. About eighty-five thousand of the 
inhabitants reside in the towns, and these, 
as well as the nobles, clergy, etc., are chiefly 
of German descent. Until 1825, the Estho- 
nians and Lithuanians were in a state of 
predial slavery; now, however, they are free. 
There are only about twelve thousand indi- 
viduals of the Greek church, and other pro- 
fessions of faith. 
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_ THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


The little sooty, foul-looking wretch, with 
the indices of trade so marked upon him, 
needs no introduction, though he is a gamin 
whose like is not often seen within our bor- 
ders. He is better known in London and in 
other large cities, where they manage things 


differently, burn wood, and are compelled by 


statute to have their chimneys cleaned peri- 
odically to prevent conflagration, as it was 
in our own country many years ago. The 


sweep was an existence here, then, We re- 


member hearing old people tell of the sweep 
and his peculiarly melancholy cry of “ Sweep 
O?!” as he passed through the streets. An- 
thracite has done the business for his profes- 
sion. But wherever he is, this is his effigy 
that we present to our readers—a dark blotch 


externally, but, perhaps, within, full of God- 
given impulses and aspirations. 
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AQUARIUM OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


Full of interest to the visitor as all per- 
taining to the Crystal Palace is, the latest 
addition to its varied attractions does not 
fall behind the rest in magnificence, An 
aquarium has been erected on an extensive 
scale, by a company with a capital of £12,000, 
at the northern extremity of the palace, It 
is joined with the main building by stairs, 
measures three hundred and twelve feet in 
length, and twenty in height, and is in some 
places fifty-three feet wide; in others thirty- 
five’ The public portions of the building in- 
clude three rooms—a saloon, with a floor 
space measuring one hundred and eighty- 
four feet long, and sixteen and one-half feet 
broad; a south room, with a floor space of 
thirty feet in length, and eight and one-half 
in width; and a north room, fourteen feet 
long and eight and one-half feet broad. 


Aside from these there are, in the portion 
not publicly exhibited, a workroom, a steam- 
engine and boiler room, an apartment de- 
yoted to the heating apparatus, two store- 
rooms, an attendants’ gallery, extending 
from end to end of the whole building, and 
an office. 

One hundred and fifty thousand gallons of 
sea water are provided, weighing seven hun- 
dred tons; of this quantity one hundred and 
thirty thousand gallons are contained ina 
reservoir under the saloon, and twenty thou- 
sand gallons are distributed among sixty 
tanks which hold the animals, These tanks 
are of different proportions and dimensions, 
varying from seventy-five to four thousand 
gallons each, and having a depth of from six 
inches to six feet of water. Owing to this 
diversity, the tanks are suited to the require- 
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Frederick: the:Great, 


ments of great numbers and varieties of crea- 
tures, from sponges to fishes. ore 
The tanks are filled with sea water raised 

from the reservoir beneath the saloon; it 
passes through and among them, and flows 
down a succession of levels, in order that it’ 
may accomplish as much good as possible in’ 
its onward course. It then again enters the 
reservoir whence it first proceeded, and out 


dition of an equal quantity of water distilled 


on the premises. The show-tanks are ar- 


ranged interiorly with rock-work for the con- 
venience of the animals. — 

We give an engraving of this gigantic 
Crystal Palace Aquarium on the preceding 
page. At Whitsuntide the palace is crowded 
with gay pleasure-seekers as well as by those 
of a more philosophic character, and the lat- 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


of which it is pumped again and again, by 
means of steam power, at a rate of from five 
to ten thousand gallons an hour, without 
ceasing day and night. By the wrating mo- 
tion and oxygenation from growing plants, 
the water will not need to be changed, and 
the quantity can be used for an indefinite 
period, the loss of fresh water caused by 
evaporation being made up weekly by an ad- 


ter have occasion not only to admire the 
countless and unsurpassed natural and intel- 
lectual attractions of the place, but also the 
throng of human beings gathered in all their 
various aspects in the vast space enclosed by 
the palace walls, The crowd, from its good 
looks, neat dress, and manners presenting a 
happy union of ease and politeness, forms a 
sight both grand and pleasant to contemplate. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Our illustration on the preceding page 
gives avery correct idea of the celebrated 
statue erected at Berlin in honor of Prussia’s 
famous hero Frederick the Great, and which 
is considered the finest equestrian statue in 
Europe, The horse is sixteen feet high, and 
stands on a pedestal which bears an eques- 
trian statue of one of Frederick’s generals on 
each corner. The figures are the work of 
the distinguished Rauch, whose achievements 
in his art have attracted so much attention, 
and are of bronze. 

The famous general and monarch, whose 
name is pronounced with pride by all Prus- 
sians, was the third king of Prussia, and was 
born at Berlin, January 24, 1712, being the 
eldest son of King Frederic William and the 
amiable Princess Sophia Dorothea, daughter 
of George I. of England. Though so high in 
rank, and born, one would naturally suppose, 
to luxury, the young prince was subjected to 
the most cruel treatment from his singularly 
ill-tempered father, until he attained the age 
of twenty. He seemed to be'an object of 
particular aversion to the splenetic king, who 
poured all the bitterness of his wrath upon 
his luckless son’s head, 

Frederick was gifted by nature with a 
strong and acute mind, together with firm- 
ness of temper and an unyielding will. To 


these qualities may be added utter unscru- 


pulousness in the accomplishment of his de- 
signs. Narrowly escaping death at last at 
the hands of his enraged father, to whom he 
seems to have been a source of perpetual ir- 
ritation, the prince decided to take refuge in 
England with his uncle George IL., but his 
plan was discovered and his purpose foiled ; 
his confidant, a young officer, was executed, 
and he himself condemned to die as a deserter. 
He was only rescued from such a fate by the 
intercession of the emperor of Austria, the 
kings of Sweden and Poland, and the States 
of Holland. After a long imprisonment 
Frederic was released and appointed council- 
lor of war, charged with the performance of 
duties that would effectually banish him 
from court. He was commanded by his 
father to marry Elizabeth-Christiana, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Brunswick-Bevern, in 
1733, and the next year he made the castle 
of Rheinsberg his residence, where he was 
free to enjoy his favorite amusements undis- 
tarbed. Atlength the king relented and was 


reconciled to his son; pressing Frederic to 
his heart, the old monarch sobbed, with al- 
most his dying breath, “ My God, my God, I 
die content, since I have such a noble son 
and successor!” In 1740, at the age of twen- 
ty-eight, Frederic became king. The popular 
ideas of his character, though widely dissimi- 
lar, were none of them correct, and he soon 
displayed himself to his people and the world 
asa military despot whose whole aim and 
ambition was to extend the dominion and 
increase the power of Prussia. 

The history of the unscrupulous appropria- 
tion of Silesia, snatched in an unguarded 
moment from the domains of the young 
Maria Theresa, is well known. In six weeks 
Frederic conquered the forces stationed in 
the province, and returned to Berlin in all 
the pride of a conqueror. Then followed 
the war known as the war of the Austrian 
succession, A French, Saxon and Bavarian 
army marched into Bohemia, while Frederic 
invaded Moravia. The fortunes of Maria 
Theresa apparently grew more and more 
desperate. She at length concluded peace 
with Prussia, and yielded Silesia and the 
county of Glatz. Frederic then withdrew 
his forces from Moravia, and the Austrians 
won victory after yictory over the French 
and Bavarians, Alarmed at so many suc- 
cesses for the Austrians, in August, 1744, 
Frederic placed himself at the head of one 
hundred thousand men, and advanced into 
Bohemia, where he captured Prague. The 
campaign which followed was said by the 
king himself to be full of blunders, but he 
evidently turned his mistakes to valuable 
lessons for future use. A series of victories 
for the Prussian arms followed during the 
next year, and Frederic was confirmed in the 
possession of Silesia. 

In 1756 the enemies of Prussia joined to- 
gether, and the dark days of the Seven Years’ 
War followed. Unequal as the contending 
forces seemed, the result was in favor of the 
Prussian ruler, at the expense of unimagined 
suffering and immense loss of life. For the 
remaining twenty-four years of his rule the 
king was prepared at all points for war. In 
1772 the shameful dismemberment of Poland 
took place, the plan for which originated 
with Frederic and Catherine of Russia, an 
unwilling assent having been wrung from 
Maria Theresa. 
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THE CAMEL. 


Of all the animals that have benefited 
man by their service, none has merited more 
appreciation for its patient endurance of 
hardship than the camel. If not the first 
animal made use of by man to perform his 
tasks and lighten his labors, it must share 
that distinction only with the much-abused 
and long-suffering ass, as both were reduced 
to beasts of burden long before the horse 


was redeemed from its wildness. But while — 


the ass can still be found existing in a wild 
state in the central regions of Asia, as far to 
the south as the northern limits of India, 
there is no conclusive proof pointing to any 
land, place or climate, where the camel has 
ever lived untamed and unaccustomed to 
man, It has been described by Diodorus 
and Strabo as being found wild in the centre 
of Arabia, and Desmoulins,jwhose researches 
on this subject are of much value, affirms 
that it existed in that state as lately as the 
time of Hadrian. The natives of Central 
Africa declare that wild camels may be found 
there, living in regions never penetrated by 
European travellers, and the same belief 


pertains among the Tartars and Bucharians 
in regard to Central Asia. 

But in each of these instances it appears 
reasonable to believe that the specimens 
found in anatural state are only the descend- 
ants of tame camels that have been let loose 
either by accident or intention, like the wild 
horses of America; in fact, the Calmucks are 
still accustomed to give all kinds of domestic 
animals their freedom, being led to do so by 


the religious scruples which they entertain. 

The camel exists in the greatest numbers 
in Arabia, Persia, the south of Tartary, some 
parts of India, Africa, from Egypt to Mauri- 
tania, and from the Mediterranean to the 
river Senegal. Many exist in the Canary 
islands, but they are not found in Europe ex- 
cept near Pisa in Italy, where the face of the 
country, the barren plains and dwarfish veg- 
etation of San Rossora, somewhat resemble 
the deserts of Africa. 

The fact that this animal was in the ser- 
vice of man from the earliest periods is placed 
beyond doubt by the frequent mention made 
of it in the oldest books of the Bible; but the 
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horse is not named until three generations 
later, when, at the time of the stewardship of , 
Joseph, he received, among other valuables, 
horses. The use to which the camel was ap- 
plied at that early time, for purposes of com- 
mercial intercourse and desert travel, is ren- 
dered evident by the story of Joseph himself, 
in the days of his persecution at the hands 
of his brothers. When those unnatural rel- 
atives had cast him imto:a pit in the wilder- 
ness, “they lifted up their eyes, and looked, 
and behold, a couipany of Islimaelites came 
ffom Gilead with their’ camels, bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry 
it down to Egypt.”. Thus for years and hun- 
dreds of years the camel has contributed to 
the comfort and industrial interests of man- 
kind, and will continue to do so, probably, 
until the steam cars and railway shall trav- 
erse every country, and render the slower 
means of transportation by beasts of burden 
almost a thing of the past. The engraving 
on the preceding page shows this patient 
creature in a recumbent and standing pos- 
ture. There are two species of the camel; 
the Bactrian, which has two humps and is 
the camel proper, and the Arabian, or one- 
humped variety, sometimes, though impro- 
perly, called the dromedary—the word drom- 
edary being a Greek one signifying swiftness, 
and obviously not applicable to a whole 
class, but merely to individuals. “Viewed 
with the eye of even a comparatively careless 
observer,” says an able naturalist, “the camel 
presents one of the most complete instances 
of design with relation to human wants. 
There is not a part of its structure, from the 
bony framework of its skeleton to the exter- 
nal hair of its coat, that could be omitted 
without injury to the wonderful work, or im- 
proved. Those very parts which seem de- 
formities are absolutely necessary to its well- 
being and -destination, and the hump and 
callosities become beauties, when examined 
with reference to the exigencies of the ani- 
mal, and its condition as the slave.of man. 
And here arises the question whether this 
hump and these eallosities are natural forma- 
tions, or due to the pressure of the loads with 
which ‘the animal has been burdened for 
ages, and to the weight of the body. The 
callosities are seven in number, and upon 
these the pressure of the body is thrown 
when the animal kneels down and rises up. 
They have been observed upon a newly-born 
camel; but no child is born with corns upon 
the toes and feet, whatever fashion and tight 
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shoes may have done for the parent. Des- 
tined for the life of the desert, the callosities 
of the camel prevent the skin from cracking 
at those joints where the weight of the ani- 

mal rests upon the arid burning sands. The 

strong nipper-like upper incisor teeth are fit 
instruments for cutting through the tough 

plants and shrubs that spring here and there 

on those boundless wastes. The nostrils are 

so organized that the animal can effectually 

close them, and defy the stormy destructive 

sand-drifts that sweep harmlessly by him. 

The ‘desert-ship’ seems to float rather than 

step on the elastic padlike cushions of its 

spreading feet, moving without the least 

noise. 

“*What always struck me as being ex- 
tremely romantic and mysterious,’ writes Mr. 
McFarlane, ‘was the noiseless sfep of the 
camel, from the spongy nature of his feet. 
Whatever be the nature of the ground— . 
sand, or rock, or paved stones—you hear no 
footfall. You see an immense animal ap- 
proach you stilly as acloud floating in the 
air, and unless he wear a bell, your sense of 
hearing, acute as it may be, will give you no 
intimation of his presence! Riley, too, ob- 
serves the silent passage of a train of camels 
up a rocky steep, and accounts for the silence, 
because their feet are as soft as sponge or 
leather. The structure of his stomach en- 
ables the camel to digest the coarsest vege- 
table tissues, and he even prefers such plants 
as a horse would not touch, to the finest pas- 
ture. He is satisfied with very little, and if 
he should be stinted even of this hard fare, 
the fat hump contains a store of nourishment 
to be taken up in the system, and sustain it 
till it reaches some oasis of tough prickly 
bushes, which he discusses with the greatest 
relish; and, if the best of liquids be there, 
fills the water tanks with which his interior 
is fitted up, and goes on his way rejoicing. 
The load for the baggage camel is variously 
stated; some make it six hundred, and others 
eight hundred pounds; Sandys even declar- 
ing that he will carry one thousand pounds. 
The swiftness of the dromedary, el heirie, or, 
as most travellers cal] it, maherry, may be 
compared with that of the high-mettled 
racer, with more endurance.’ 

“*When thou shalt meet a heirie, and say 
to his rider, ‘Salen Alick,’ ere he shall have 
answered thee ‘Alick Salem,’ he will be afar 
off, and nearly out of sight, for his fleetness is 
like the wind.’ Seven or eight miles an hour 
for ten hours a day is said to be common.” 
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FRUIT SELLERS OF RIO JANEIRO. 


Rio Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, presents, 
in the mode of its architecture, the arrange- 
ment of its public squares and the array of 
its shops, the prominent features of a Euro- 


pean city. The power of Parisian fashion 
extends even as far as this, and shows itself 
in a handred ways. Very few women are 
seen wearing the mantilla as does the girl in 
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our engraving on page 117. That romantic 
head-gear is almost entirely superseded by 
the Parisian hat, and one passing along the 
principal fashionable street might almost 
fancy himself in a French city, from the col- 
ony of tailors, jewellers, booksellers, boot- 
makers and barbers, 

But at the side of the promenade, or Passeo 
Publico, a traffic is still carried on which 
surprises strangers by its peculiarity. We 
refer to the people’s market, which is filled 
with turtles, fish and vegetables, of many 
kinds unknown here. Our illustration shows 
afruit seller of Rio Janeiro. The shrill 
harsh voices of parrots and parroquets ex- 
posed for sale, mingle with those of fruit 
sellers,and the former win the notice of the 
traveller by their notes, and charm his eyes 
by their beautiful blue plumage, which they 
display as though they were themselves 
aware of its loveliness. 

Among such different productions of land 
and sea, and clouds of rare birds raised in the 
great forests of Brazil, the observer beholds at 
a glance a singular assemblage of the different 
individualities which go to make up tfr 
ulation of Brazil. Here are black and white, 
Indians and Portuguese, the mulatto born of 
the union of the negro with the European, 
the mamelueo, the issue of that of the Euro- 
pean with the Indian, and the caboclo, the 
descendant of the negro and the Indian. 

The negroes compose the majority at Rio 
Janeiro, and in all the provinces of the em- 
pire. In 1825, Humboldt estimated that the 
immense country of Brazil must contain four 
millions of inhabitants, of whom nine hun- 
dred and twenty thousand were whites, one 
million, nine hundred thousand negroes, and 
one million, one hundred twenty thousand 
individuals of mixed race. 

More recent calculations are not as accu- 
rate as could be wished, but according to 
them the population of Brazil includes five 
or six millions people, of whom three millions 
are slaves, and divided into different classes, 
viz: slaves employed in agriculture and the 
mines; servants; slaves without employment, 
and those on hire. According to one author- 
ity, the most of the slaves at Rio Janeiro are 
from Cabinda and Benguela. The chiefs of 
their tribes exchange them for European pro- 
ductions, and before they are surrendered in 
trade they are branded on the back and head 
with hot irons. They are then put on board 


ship with a fragment of woollen stuff for 


their only clothing. When they reach Rio 


they are disposed along the street called 
Vallongo, which extends by the seaside. A 
negro who has had experience in such mat- 
ters has the care of their subsistence, and 
their allowances of food are very moderate; 
consisting mostly of a little Indian meal 
boiled in water. Occasionally, a bit of salt 
meat is added. The price of an able-bodied 
man is two or three hundred dollars. As 
soon as the bargain is made, the buyer can 
do what he pleases with his slave. If the 
latter attempts to escape, the police under- 
take to restore him. Notwithstanding the 
apparent cruelty of all this, European civili- 
zation has penetrated Brazil, and spread 
som: feelings of humanity. The poor crea- 
tures who are torn from their native soil to 
be placed in subjection to a stranger's will, 
do not suffer as much as might be imagined. 

A good authority states that in the major- 
ity of the plantations he visited, the slaves 
were well treated, and seemed satisfied with 
their condition. In some of the establish- 
ments there were three or four hundred ne- 
groes, and he states that if he had not known 
their condition beforehand he should not 
have guessed it. In their little huts, sur- 
rounded by fresh gardens, they had the ap- 
pearance of free and peaceful laborers. They 
were generally well dressed and well fed, and 
the sick were often tended with touching 
solicitude by the wives and daughters of 
their masters. 

Rio Janeiro is situated in the province of 
the same name, on the southwest side of an 
extensive land-locked harbor, near its en- 
trance. The ground on which the old town 
stands extends a short distance into the bay. 
The city is laid out in squares, the narrow 
streets crossing at right angles; they are 
paved and have flagged footways at the sides. 
The houses are generally built of granite, 
and are two stories high. The new town is 
better built, and contains many elegant 
squares. It lies to the west of the other, on 
the opposite side of a small inlet, which is 
crossed by a handsome bridge. This part of 
Rio has sprung up almost entirely since the 
seat of government was removed to it from 
Bahia. Between the old and new towns is 
an extensive square, supposed to be the larg- 
est in the world, called Campo da Accalama- 
gao. It is surrounded with houses, and con- 
tains the senate house, the town hall, the 
museum and other public buildings. 

Rio has a large number of churches and 


monasteries, many of them very richly 
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Natives of Terra del Fuege, 


adorned. Water is brought into the town 
from the springs of Mount Careovada, by an 
aqueduct which crosses a valley ninety feet 
deep and two hundred and eighty yards 
wide, upon two tiers of arches, one above 
the other.’ There is a large theatre and an 
opera house, a palace of fine arts, exchange, 
museum, etc., and several charitable insti- 
tutions, some of which are richly endowed. 
There are also two colleges, a school of medi- 
cine and surgery, a naval and military acad- 
emy of belles-lettres, numerous’ common 
schools, and a library containing 80,000 
volumes, 

The harbor at Rio is perhaps not surpassed 
by any in the world, and its scenery is mag- 
nificent, There are no docks, however, and 
the place is not well supplied with good 
quays and landing-places. The only manu- 
factures worthy of notice are leather and 
glass, and these owe their success to foreign 
skill and enterprise. The city has a very 


extensive trade. Coffee, precious stones, 
timber, calfskin, spirits, and large quantities 
of tapioca, ipecacuanha, sarsaparilla, horns, 
sugar, ete,, are exported, The entrance to 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro was discovered by 
a Portuguese navigator, Jan. 1, 1531, and he, 
supposing it to be the mouth of some great 
river, such as had been previously discovered 
to the north of it, named it after the day 
(river of January), The French formed the 
first settlement in the neighborhood in 1555, 
which consisted chiefly of Protestant refu- 
gees. The Portuguese afterwards expelled 
the French, and founded the city of Rio— 
which they called St. Sebastian—in 1567. In 
1763 the town had grown to such importance 
that the vice-regal residence was transferréd 
thither by the government of Portugal, from 
Bahia, which before that time had been the 
capital of Brazil. In 1808 the Portuguese 
court arrived at Rio; and in 1822 it became 
the capital of the empire of Brazil. 


NATIVES OF TERRA DEL FUEGO. 


On the next page we give an engraving 
representing two natives of Terra Del Fuego. 
They are not very prepossessing in their ap- 
pearance, to say the least, and seem to bear 
on their countenances the impress of an ex- 
tremely low order of intellect. The natives 
of Patagonia and those of the northeast por- 
tion of Terra Del Fuego closely resemble 
each other in color, stature and clothing; 
those of the southeast portion of the islands 
are short, awkward and ill-looking. Their 
complexions are in color like very old mahog- 
any, or are between dark copper and bronze. 
The trunk of the body is large in proportion 
to the cramped and somewhat crooked limbs, 
and their ill-kept, coarse and very dirty black 
hair increases, while it half conceals, the bad 
expression of their repulsive savage features. 
The women are low in stature, reaching the 
height of four feet and some inches, and they 
are, especially the old, thoroughly disagree- 
able in appearance, A scanty covering of 
seal-skin or guanco constitutes their only 
clothing. 

The habits of these savages are very un- 
clean, and they devour the filthiest and most 
offensive substances. They are adepts in the 
art of mimicry, and can imitate every variety 
of sound or motion with wonderful and 


amusing fidelity, They generally build their 


huts close to the shore, at the head of some 
small bay, in a retired spot, where they are 
shielded from the prevailing winds. These 
habitations are constructed of boughs or 
small trees stuck in the earth, and brought 
together at the top, where they are strongly 
and firmly secured by bark, sedge and twigs. 
The size is ordinarily from seven to eight 
feet in diameter, and about four or five feet 
in height. For ingress and egress an oval 
opening is left, through which the natives 
creep in or out. They build their fire in a 
small excavation in the centre of the hut. 
The floor is composed of clay, which looks as 
if it had been well kneaded. 

The group of islands known as Terra or 
Tierra Del Fuego, Spanish for Land of Fire, 
is situated off the southern extremity of 
South America. The long intricate Strait of 
Magellan separates it from the mainland, and 
it has the Pacifie Ocean on the west, the 
Atlantic on the east, and the eastern and 
western limits of both these seas are supposed 
to meet at Cape Horn, the southern limit of 
the group. The cluster embraces many 
small islands, of which Cape Horn is most 
noticeable. There are, also, the large island 
of East Terra Del Fuego, or, King Charles 
Sonth Land, which is nearly three hundred 
miles long east and west, and two hundred 
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miles broad; the islands of Navarino and 
Hoste to the south, which are separated 
from the before-mentioned ones by the Beagle 
Channel; and Clarence ‘and Desolation 
Islands to the west. All these are very ir- 
regular in shape, and deeply indented by 
arms of the sea. They are also mountainous, 
and many of the elevations exceed five thou- 
sand feet in height, while the highest peak 
reaches an altitude of nearly seven thousand 
feet. The limit of perpetual snow is about 
four thousand feet. 

’ ‘The seaweed called Fucus gigantens is very 
abundant in these islands, forming great 


aquatic forests, and sheltering 
shellfish, without, which the inhabitants 


could scarcely éxist. The only ‘animals found 


are deer, guanacos, foxes, sea-otters, mice 
and bats, but birds, éspecially sea fowl, exist 
In great numbers. The group was discovered 
by Magalhaens, in 1520, and received its 


name from the large number of fires: seen 
along the coast’ at! night. ' 
The Strait of Magellan, ‘or Magalhaens, 
which separates South ‘America from the 
island of Terra ‘Del Fuego, was also discov- 


ered. by Fernando Magalhaens, the Portu- 


guese navigator, who was born in Oporto in 
the latter. half of the fifteenth century, ahd 


was killed at’ Mactan, one ‘of the Phitippihe “ 
ealled the Archipelago of San Lazaro: These 
' @iscoveries rank next to those of Columbus. 


islands, April 27, 1521. His life is interesting 
om account of the discoveries that were ‘the 
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rewards of his perseverance. While quite 
young he entered the Portuguese navy, sery- 
ing for five years in the East Indies under 
Albuquerque, and winning honorable dis- 
tinction at the siege of Malacca in 1511. 

‘Dissatisfied with the poor pay he received 
for his services, he went to Spain about 1517, 
accompanied by a certain Ruy Falero, a Por- 
tuguese astronomer of much learning, and 
there Magalhaens made propositions to Car- 
dinal Ximenes, prime minister of Charles V., 
‘in regard to new discoveries. He believed 
with Colambus that the East Indies might 
be reached by sailing to the west, and sue- 
 geeded'in his attempt to persuade the 
Spanish court that the Moluccas, or 
. Spice Islands, then much coveted, might 
’ be gained by a vessel taking that course, 
and in that way fall into the hands of 
Spain, according to the compact exist- 
ing between that country and Portugal, 
-declaring that all countries discovered 
180° west of the Azores should belong 
to Spain, while all east of that line 
should come under the government of 
Portugal. “Magalhaens was placed in 
command of a fleet of five vessels, of 
from sixty to 6ne hundred and thirty 
tons, manned by two hundred and thirty- 
@) four persons, and sailed from Seville, 
a August 10, 1519. 

= ° Nearing the coast of Brazil in the 
middle‘of December, he steered to the 
south and entered thé’ tiver La Plata; 
“thence hé directed ‘hts ‘course again to 
the southward, till he réached a harbor 
‘on’ the‘ "Patagontati ‘e0ast, which he 
named Port Sari Jiilian. ‘Leaving Port 
San Jallan in August, 1520, after taking 


possession Of it in the name of ‘the Spatiish 


king, Magilhaens proceeded! still southward, 
and on the 21st of October entered the strait 
since ' called’ ’ by ‘his name, ‘but which he 
' named the'Sttait of! the Bieven Thonsahd 
Virgins. Novetnber 28, the fleet; '‘reduéed by 
to three'vess¢ls, ‘pat forth: upon ‘the wa- 


ters of the Patific, ‘Fer over three’ months 
they saw. no land except two sterile islands. 
On’ - March ‘6, 1521{-they ‘neared’ a of 
islands,’ whieh ‘Magalliaens ‘called’ the La- 
drones, on account of the thieving” propensi- 
‘ties of the natives, and on ‘the 18thPemught 


sight of Pamar, the first of the Philippines, 


Each group was taken possessiort of ‘in the 
king’s name, and the latter istands’ were 
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THE OGILVIE PRIDE. 


@Y MRS. B. EDSON. 


PART SE@OND. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

8 if to confound its traducers, March 
A looked down upon the earth through 
soft sunny hazes, that challenged even 
the fairest of May's daughters. It was a 
sudden freak of this blustering fellow’s, for 
every one of the subsequent twenty-seven 
days of his reign had been disagreeable 
enough to warrant the hard things that were 

said of him by everybody. 

The train which left Boston in the chill- 
ness and grayness of the faint dawn, rolled 
inte Greenbush in the soft brightness of mid- 
day with faint hints of summer pulsing 
through the golden air which flooded the 
town and glimmered on the river. 

Helen Mordaunt stood on the platform in- 
side the station while Mr. Deveraux attended 
to her baggage. The faces about her were 
all strange, though she noticed a great many 
recognized and spoke to Mr. Deveraux. A 
porter came along with a load of trunks, and 
she stepped back a little, which brought her 
beside a woman who stood holding the hand 
of a boy of perhaps ten years. The boy 
looked up, aud she saw his face was very 
pale and had a weary look not usual to child- 
hood. 

“Are you tired, riding?” she asked, invol- 
untarily. Something in his face attracted 
her. 

“Thank you, a little,” he replied, with a 
sunny smile, which brightened his pale face 
strangely. 

“ He is not strong, you probably see, miss,” 
the lady said, drawing him nearer, so he could 
lean on her arm, “ but he is very patient.” 

“ Has he been ill, long?” she asked, feeling 
more and more interested in the pale 
thoughtful little face. 

“He was always delicate, but has not been 
as well lately. We are fhoving away from 
the seashore because the air is too bracing 
for him,” 


“Mother, John has come,” the boy inter- 
rupted in a low tone. 
Helen turned quickly and encountered-the 


eager gaze of a tall, good-looking young man, 
with an expression greatly resembling that 
on the face of the boy, only he did not louk 
tired or ill, and there was a bright flush on 
his cheek, and a clear liggt in his gray eyes 
which betokened health and energy. 

“ The young lady was speaking to Roy,” 
the woman said, in explanation; “she thinks 
he looks weary.” 

“Are you very tired, dear?” the young 
man asked, tenderly, stooping over and look- 
ing in the pale face, “If you are ready, now, 
mother ?” he added, hesitatingly. 

“ Good-by,” said Roy, looking back at 
Helen, and smiling again. 

a ; Lhope you will get well and 
stréng, now,” she responded; and then the 
young man and the mother both bowed, and 
walked away—but for the life of her Helen 
Mordaunt could not tell what sent the blood 
in such a warm glow to her heart and her 
face. 

“ John Haviland,” she repeated, recalling 
the name she had read on the valise the 
young man carried. “I wonder if I shall 
ever hear of them again? It’s not very like- 
ly in a great city, though I would like to 


know if little Roy gets well. What a sweet 
face he had!” 


Her reverie was interrupted by the arrival 
of Mr. Deveraux, who made several excuses 


for making her wait so long, as if the time 


had been long! why, it had seemed hardly a 
moment. to her, but somehow she did not 
tell him so. 


Going out of the depot on their way to 
the ferry, they pasted a woman, standing a 
littie back In the shadow of the door. She 


was <lressed in some sort of gray cloth, and 
wore a thick veil tied carefully over her bon- 
net, yet, as they passed her, Helen was sen- 
sible that the woman’s eyes were fixed on 
her face with an eager absorbing gaze. They 


almost burned her, she thought, and she in- 


voluntarily stepped closer to Mr. Deveraux, 


and drew her dress'away so that it would net 
brush her in passing. The woman evidently 
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noticed the movement, for she threw up her 
hands with a little gesture of pain or sur- 
prise, and walked slowly back into the depot. 

“Did you know that woman?” Helen 
asked, looking back in a sort of vague fas- 
cination. 

“What woman, my dear?” Mr. Deveraux 
asked, dlandly. 

* There! there she goes! the woman in 
gray—don’t you see ?” she replied, excitedly. 

“i see ber—yes. But what is there re- 
markable about her?” he asked, smiling, but 


- a little uneasy sh&dow creeping into his face 


as he watched the rather peculiar undala- 
ting step of the retreating woman. 

“Why, she looked at me so—so strangely! 
I felt her eyes, and they seemed to barn. me 
like fire. I don’t know, but I think I have 


known her, sometinie.” 


“ Don’t be fanciful!” he said, almost sharp- 
ly. “ There is no accounting fer the pecu- 


‘Jiarities of every strange face ome sees in a 


crowd. Come, we shall lose thegboat if we 


Juiter here.” 


Helen suffered herself to be hurried along, 
though she could not resist the impulse to 
east one swift glance back where a gray fig- 
ure stood motionless with the veiled face to- 
wards them. If she had not been so absorbed 
in the stranger she would have been struck 
with the odd expression on her companion s 
face; as it was,she did notsee, and when they 
reached the boat Mr. Deveraux was as smil- 
ng and serene as the sun-lighted sky above 
them. 

- Teresa had sent Tim again with the car- 
riage, and this time net in vain. Mr. Dev- 
eranx escorted his fair charge to the carriage, 


“getting in beside her, and waiting while Tim 
‘: Jooked up the yeung lady’s trunks, Mr. 


Deveraux never troubled himself to do things 
when there was any one else who could pos- 
sibly do them. 

“ Mighty fine young woman! r soliloqnized 
Tim, looking at her out of the corners of his 
eyes, “Faith! and I wouldn't mind settin’ 


in there myself, now.” 


By-and-by the apparently inextricable 
mass of earriages untangled itself, and after 
a while the streets grew thinner and quieter. 
Helen leaned forward and looked out. 

“| think that is Rose Hill,” she said, 
pointing toa fine elevation, crowned with 
a handsome solid-looking mansion, with 
terraced. gardens in front, and masses of leaf- 
less shrubbery in the background. “Am I 
* right?” 


“Yes; but how came you to think so?” 
he asked, smiling. 

“I do not know, unless it was because I 
wished it to be.” 

“The you like it?” he asked, eagerly. 
He had m morbidly anxious lest she should 
not, 

“I think it is charming!” she exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. “Have you always lived 
there, Mr. Deveraux?” she asked, leaning 
forward to get a full view of the massive sym- 
metrical pillars, and the broad gravelled drive 
winding up the hill. A young man on the 
sidewalk looked up at her with a half angry 
expression on his face, and muttered some- 
thing in a low tone. She drew back sudden- 
ly, looking a little startled, 

“O! it’s young Gregory,our teller,” said Mr, 
Gregory, blandly, taking it all in at a glance. 
“T expect he is in a terrible humor because 
I failed of getting here last night. A fine 
fellow, only a little bearish sometimes. Ah, 
here we are, and there is Teresa!” he ex- 
claimed, quite forgetting to answer her 
question. 

Teresa came down the steps before Tim 
had dismounted, and stood ‘by the door when 


her father alighted, showing her delight at 


his return by her eager anxiety to greet 
him. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she said, 
softly, her face alight with pleasure. 

Mr. Deveraux kissed her forehead, a pro- 
ceeding which either pleased or surprised 
her, for her face flushed up quickly. 

“ My dear Miss Merdaunt, this is my daugh- 
ter Teresa,” he said, without noticing her 
emotion. “I wish you to be good friends, 
and do not doubt you will-be.” 

“Certainly we will,” Teresa said, cordially, 
taking both the pretty soft hands in hers, 
with a vague thought that. they were like 
her father’s. She always admired her fath- 
er’s hands, they were so soft, and white, and 
shapely. 

The two girls went up the steps side by 
side, making a strong contrast, as Mr. Dev- 
eraux could not help noticing, though. his 
eyes lingered thg¢ longest on the youngest, 
briglitest face. 

There was, indeed, something very marked 
about the face of Helen Mordaunt. She w..s 
brilliant and sparkling in style, while Teres: 
was simply lovely and attractive—a beauty 
of the soul rather than the senses. No one 
thought of her as being handsome, particu- 
larly, but everybody liked to look at her, she 
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had such a sweet sunny face, that grew on 


one imperceptibly. 

“You look better, Anna,’ Mr. Deveraux 
said, coming and standing by his wife’s chair. 

“I amsure I don’t see why I Bhould, I 
didn’t sleep an hour last night,” she replied, 
rather ungraciously. 

“Mother and I were a little anxions be- 
cause you did not come last evening. We 
ought not to have expected you so soon,” 
Teresa interrupted, 

“1 don’t know why people can’t say just 
what they mean, so one can depend on 
them.’ 

“One don’t always know the future, un- 
fortunately, or perhaps fortunately, I had 
better say,” Teresa rejoined, quickly, fearing 
an outbreak. “ Mother, this is “Miss Mor- 
daunt, who is going to help make you well, 
aren’t you, Helen? I want to call you Hel- 
en, and you must call me Teresa, or Tessa, 
whichever you like,” she said, with a bright 
coaxing smile. 

“T will do anything I can; and I like 
Helen much better than Miss Mordaunt, and 
I think Tessa is charming,” was the laughing 
girlish answer. 

“Thank you. Now let me show you to 
your room, We will have dinner directly, 
father, Iknow you must be very hungry 
and tired.” 

The sunshine lay bright and warm across 
the soft wool carpet and pretty rosewood 
bureau and table, where a cluster of golden 
crocuses in a creamy parian vase glowed like 
soft fire. 

“T had a fire here last night, but the sun 
is so pleasant to-day I left it to brighten up 
the room. This is to be your room, though 
of course you must feel at home anywhere 
in the house,” Teresa said. 

“You are very good; I can hardly believe 
my good fortune, I have been homeless so 
long. Your father says I am to consider this 
my home, now. I expected I had got to 
work for a living,” she added, with a little 
shiver of disgust. “Don’t you think poverty 
is dreadful? though of course you are not 
situated to judge.” 

“No, [don’t know what real poverty is, 
though I will say that I think there are 
worse things. It never had any terror for 
me, as | remember,” Teresa replied, smiling 
at the surprised look in the beautiful face 
turned towards her. 

“ Well, I suppose it is weak, but I so love 


_uxury, and ease, and beautiful things—I 


would sooner die than not have them! You 


don’t believe it, perhaps,” she went on, rap- 
idly, the color deepening in her cheeks, “ and 
think it a simple schoolgirl rhapsody, but I 
had. It is no marvel to me that a woman 
barters love for geld.” 

A painful flush stained Tessa’s face. 

“ You will not always think so, dear,” she 
said, softly, “ not when he comes.” 

“ Then he must have money,” she retorted. 
“But l see I have shocked you, and I am 
penitent. There is no need of discussing 
the matter yet awhile. How pleasant it is 
here, looking towards the river.” 

She went and steod by the window looking 
out over the varied landscape with the Hud- 
son folded like a band of satin across it. 

“What a grand-looking place that is by 
the river,” she said, pointing to a stately old 
house with massive columns, and heavy 
earved cornices. 

“ Yes, itis very beautiful, particularly when 
partially hidden by the shrubbery. Its soft 
gray tint harmonizes charmingly with the 
delicate shades of green.” 

“ What is the owner’s name?” 

“ Ogilvie—Paul Ogilvie.” 

“ Of course he must be very wealthy—what 
a happy woman his wife must be!’ 

“Mr. Ogilvie has no wife,” Téresa said, 
coloring faintly. 

“Ts he anold man?” 

“ Not very—thirty-four or five, perhaps.” 


“© dear! 1 think that is old. If he was’ 


young, now, perhaps—” she paused abruptly, 
and her face erimsoned under the clear eyes 
of her companion. 

“Come and see the beautiful presents your 
father made me!” she exclaimed, hastily 
changing the subject. “Isn’t that a lovely 
shade of moire? I never had anything so 
nice before; what a happy girl you must be 
to have all the beautiful things you want, 
your father is so generous, and has such fine 
tastes.” 

A sudden weight settled down on — 
heart. It seemed as if her tongue was para- 
lyzed, and the words of praise that came from 
her lips sounded strange and unnatural to 
her, as if it was not her own, but another 
voice which said them, She was nervously’ 
anxious, too, lest her companion should no- 
tice, and think her qapgenerons, or grudgtng. 
But struggle as she might, the half score ef 
unpaid bills lying in the house would come 
between her and the sheen of silk. She had 
tried so hard to save a few dollars, and here 
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was a lavish expenditure of a hundred or 
more. It was so like her father,too. “ Dear 
papa,” she thought, regretfully ; “he has such 
expensive tastes, I wish he was rich, for his 
sake.” And more in pity than in blame she 
sighed, faintly, trying not to look troubled, 
lest it might in some way vex or annoy him. 

I wonder if in the independent and every- 

one-for-herself, era, whose dawning the pro- 
phetic heavens already foretell, men will be 
so coddled and cared for. I wonder if scores 
‘and scores of women will go on sacrificing 
themselves, body and soul, for the comfort 
and emolument of men who are as blind as 
bats to the sacrifice. I am very much afraid 
they will, women are so weak! 
_ That night when Mr. Deveraux came home, 
after going down to the bank, Teresa called 
him into the library and Jaid a little package 
of bills before him. She disliked very much 
to do it, but her sense of justice was stronger 
than her will. 

“TI can’t be troubled with these, Tessa,” 
‘he said, tossing them aside carelessly, “ why 
can’t you manage these little things without 
troubling me about them? for you know they 
annoy me. How is our little guest after her 
journey ?” 

“Very nicely, papa; but you must give 
me your attention a moment,” she said, lay- 
ing a detaining hand on his arm. “If you 
wiil please to give me the money you shall 


not be troubled again.” 


“Money, Tessa? I have not got ten dol- 
lars in the world—that is, immediately avail- 
able,” he added, quickly. “There, now let 
us go in to supper—you have got something 
nice, Tessa? Miss Mordaunt must not think 
us niggardly.” 

It was on Teresa’s tongue tosay she ought 
not, but she restrained herself, and said in- 
stead, very firmly: 

“I must have the money, father, it is not 

right to neglect these things in this way.” 
_ “What a terribly practical woman you are; 
Teresa,” he said, impatiently. “O, by the 
way, I bought a beautiful little saddle horse 
this afternoon. Miss Mordaunt rides, and 
neither of the span is suitable to ride. You'll 
like him, I think; he is handsome enough to 
take any lady’s eye, coal black, with flowing 
mane, and tail sweeping the ground. Miss 
Mordaunt must try him to-morrow.” 

Teresa followed her father into the dining- 
reom, made a few quiet touches here and 
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table at noon, and then went to the parlor 
for Miss Mordaunt, and afterwards presided 
at the table with graceful, easy self-posses- 
sion. If her heart was in any way troubled, 
she kept it bravely below the surfacd. 

It was a charming table scene. Mr. Dev- 
eraux, handsome, smiling and suave; Tessa, 
slightly pale, but attentive and genial, shed- 
ding a restful atmosphere over everything; 
Miss Mordaunt, brilliant and bewildering 
under the soft shimmer of gas-light, which 
fell, as well, over the glossy snow of the rich 
table linen, and the soft gleam of crystal and 
silver. The dining-room looked out towards 
the west, still faintly crimson with sunset 
tints. The curtains had not'been drawn, 
the twilight had been so pleasant. Teresa’s 
seat directly faced the window, but she had 
not thought of it particularly, till she be- 
came vaguely conscious that some one was 
looking at her through it She had not looked 
up, but we all know that an intent gaze has 
a certain magnetism in it, that is felt as 
really as the touch of a hand. She tried to 
avoid looking up—she could not have told 
why—but the mesmeric gaze was too strong 
to be resisted, and she raised her eyes. She 
made a powerful effort to repress the cry 
that rose to her lips, but did not quite suc- 
ceed. A faint exclamation of terror escaped 
her, as she closed her eyes with a strong 
shudder, 

The face at the window, a wild, haggard, 
bloodless face, framed: in gray matted hair, 
suddenly disappeared—so suddenly that 
neither of the others saw anything when 
they looked up. 

“ Tessa, what is the matter?” Mr. Dever- 
aux asked, looking a little annoyed, he so 
disliked anything unpleasant and disturbing 
in its effect. 

Tessa cast a quick glance at the window; 

only the faint dusk and the pink stretch of 
horizon met her gaze. But she knew it. was 
no trick of the fancy, she had seen the face 
too distinctly. 
_ “Some one passing, looked in, I think,” 
she said, trying to smile. “I will draw the 
curtains, I think.” And she got up and let 
down the thick folds of green damask, her 
hand trembling a little despite her strongest 
efforts. 

“You should control yourself better, my 
dear, it is very unpleasant for others,” Mr. 
Deveraux said, blandly. But Tessa knew 


there, catried in a cup of tea and a slice of ‘he was vexed. 


toast to her mother, who only came to the 


Teresa’s room opened from her mother’s, 
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that she might be near when anything was 
«wanted during the night, which was very 
often, sometimes. She had just fallen into 
a light sleep when her mother cried out, say- 
ing that some one had fired two pistol shots 
in quick succession, in the direction of the 
shrubbery. Mrs. Deveraux’s hearing was 
very acute; she heard things which no one 
else ever dreamed of, and so Tessa paid little 
attention to her positive assertion concern- 
ing the pistol shot, but soothed her as best 
she could, sitting by her side nearly two 
hours, till she fell asleep. Mr. Deveraux 
didu’t like to be braken of his rest, and so 
occupied a pleasant chamber by hixnself, in a 
remote par? of the house, where any sounds 
from his wife’s room would not be likely to 
reach him. 

The breakfast-room was warm and pleas- 
ant, and the subtle fragrance of the rarest of 
Java floated like incense through it, Mr. 
Deveraux stood holding Miss Mordaunt’s 
pretty hand, so like his own, and looking 
fondly down in the brightfresh face. Teresa 
was‘not naturally jealous, but she felt just 
the faintest bit of a pang deep down in her 
heart. Her father never petted her—she 
would have lain down if the dust at his 
feet for one such tender look as there was in 
his eyes for the daughter of his friend—never 
held her hands or kissed her. But, and her 
heart grew light again, he depended on her, 
and came to her always for assistance. She 
knew he trusted her, and she knew she made 
his life easier and pleasanter, and she was 
content to serve, though just now the woman- 
love for caresses and tenderness rose up in 
her heart. 


There was a hurried step, and the doer 


opened and Tim looked in. 

“If you would just come out a minute, sir,” 
he said, his broad ruddy face strangely pale 
and excited. 

Mr. Deveraux followed him out, forgetting 
to close the door after him. 

“ There is a man lying dead in the shrub- 
bery, a pistol clasped in his two hands,” both 
Helen and Teresa heard him say. 

“A man—dead!” Mr. Deveraux exclaimed, 
shuddering. 

“Yes sir. Isaw him and went ont there. 
I thought he was drunk, he’s been having 
the tremens again.” . 

“Who?” 

“Why, old Gregory, to be sure; hadn’t I 
told you ?” 

By-and-by Teresa, looking from the win- 


dow, saw them bringing him up. The face 
was towards her; it was wild and haggard, 
and set in a tangle of matted gray hair. 
She shuddered and covered her eyes with her 
hands. It was the same face she had seen at 
the window. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Gregorys belonged to that unfortu- 
nate class who “have seen better days.” 
Tweuty years before Andrew Gregory was 
one of the most prosperous merchants in 
Albany. He bought Rose Hill, then a pictu- 
resque tangle of cedars and wild rose-bushes, 
and erected the handsome residence which 
now graced it, and laid out the pretty ter- 
raced gardens, and with his own hands 


planted the shrubbery, where, nineteen years 


later, a miserable shattered wreck, crazed by 
terrible excesses, he had taken his own life. 
There was nothing remarkable about his 
downfall and subsequent disgrace—it has 
happened to others beside Andrew Gregory. 
He invested largely in Western land specu- 
lations, and was ruined in a day. Fate works 
curiously. The tide that cast poor Gregory 
a broken wreck on the shore, floated Gerald 
Deveraux out on the full sea of prosperity. 
His venture was a success, through some 
chance never fairly explained to anybody. 
There was one Douglas, who dealt in these 


’ Western land grants, but he disappeared 


suddenly—it was believed he had gone to 
Europe—immediately upon the discovery of 
his trickery and deceit, taking with him the 
too-confiding Gregory’s money, and leaving 
him a tract of worthless slough on the mias- 
mic banks of asluggish Western river, which, 
it was subsequently ascertained, was “gov- 
ernmentdand.” 

I; is human nature to feel a little envious 
of the man who succeeds where you fail, and 
the Gregorys were very human. It never 
was quite plain to them how Deveraux had 
succeeded in getting so good a bargain, un- 
less he was in some sort of league with the 
trickster. And after he bought Rose Hill, 
and became cashier of the Commercial, and 
waxed mighty and flourished, while they 
went down and down and were forgotten, 
comparatively, it was harder than ever for 
them to understand, especially for Mark, who 
had got a morbid fancy in his brain that 
Deveraux was in some way an accessory in 
his father’s ruin. ; 

But it was only his morbid fancy, any ope 
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could see ataglance. Mr. Deveraux was a 
man of the most intense respectability. He 
was a pattern in morals and religion, and a 
gentleman in appearance and: deportment. 
He headed subscription lists handsomely, 
and his name was always printed in the “ re- 
ports.” He attended all the conventions as 
“ delegate,” and was president of several be- 
nevolent societies. If there are any more 
virtues which I have failed to enumerate, he 
possessed them also. 

Ah well! poor Andrew Gregory would 
never brood over his misfortunes more. The 
shatéered, half-crazed brain was still at last. 

“It seems strange he should have gone 
there to do it,’ Mark said, bitterly, as he 
stood by his father’s corse. “ We thought he 
had gone over the river again. He had been 


‘quite wild for several days. It’s a hard thing, 


Mr. Ogilvie.” The young man said this in a 
choking voice, the veins in his temples stand- 
ing out like knotted cords. 

“It is best, Mark—somehow best, though 
you cannot see,” Ogilvie said, more gently 
than he often spoke. He was not consitered 
aman of quick feelings, and certainly was 
not smooth-spoken always. * 

“TI want you to let me help you, will you?” 
he resumed, after a pause. “I believe I have 
the reputation of being a just man, but I am 
notone of your benevolent ones!” the faintest 
bit of a sneer marring his finely-chiselled lips. 

“I don’t ask your charity, Mr. Ogilvie,” 


Mark began, proudly, his eyes darkening: 


Ogilvie smiled faintly. 

“But I am going to let you have two hun- 
dred dollars, nevertheless, my young man,” 
he resumed. “You need it now, and I do 
not. Some day, when I need it more than 
you, you may pay me. I don’t give it to you 
—I don’t lend it except on those conditions, 
and I will not let you have it at all unless 
you swear to me that no living soul shall 
know of it. I wont have a reputation for 
generosity, because I am not generous. I 
never gave a dollar to the Hottentot society 
in my life, and never intend to!” he added, 
with grim emphasis. 

“Mr. Ogilvie, my heart is too full to thank 
you. The God of the widow and fatherless 
will—” 

“Stop!” he interrupted, sternly. 

Mark Gregory was used to Ogilvie’s abrupt 
moods, and was not surprised as a stranger 
would have been. He knew he was blunt 
and a little rough; he had thought it ex- 
tended clear through the man, but he had 


just got a little glimpse at the man’s heart, 
something every one did not, and he knew’ 
now that it was true to the core. 

“ There,” he said, counting out the money, 
“take it, and not a word!” Then, more 
gently, “ Mark, if you would like to have me 
stay here to-night, I will come down. I re- 
member how lonesome it was the night after 
my father died,” the brusk voice softening. 

“It would be a great favor, Mr. Ogilvie,” 
Mark said, not daring to say more, lest he 
should fly off at a tangent. 

Mark was weak and ill, and after Mr. Ogil- 
vie had gone, he went up into his little scant- 
ily-furnished chamber, and wept like a wo- 
man. Somehow it washed the bitterness 
and distrust out of his heart, and he even 
thought of Deveraux kindly, and felt con- 
demned for the hardness he had harbored 
against him. Indeed, in the new light, every- 
thing was softened and beautiful. 

Paul Ogilvie was walking swiftly down the 
street, in his usual indifferent way. His face 
was graver than usual, and perhaps a little 
sad. Possibly his thoughts yet lingered with 
the stricken family, bereft in this terrible 
maanner. Perhaps he remembered Mrs. Greg- 
ory as she looked fifteen years before, a hand- 
some stately woman, dressed in silks, and 
moving in the proudest circles, the equal of 
the highest. And maybe he contrasted this 
woman whom he remembered, with the pale, 
desolate, heart-broken creature he had just 
seen, sitting weeping silently in one curner 
of a dingy little room, in an obscure street, 
with two grave-faced frightened children 
clinging to the skirt of her ninepenny print, 
and begging her to tell them “how father 
came dead.” I say possibly these were his 
thoughts, but whatever they were, they were 
subject to a sudden interruption. He was a 
few rods below Rose Hill when something— 
it seemed to him like an incarnate rainbow— 
whirled past him and dashed up the broad 
drive leading to Rose Hill. The dust settled 
away, and he saw more clearly then. The 
shining jetty sides of the horse glistening in 
the sunlight, the silky mane fluttering like a 
light searf in the gusty air, the long flowing 
robe of Tyrian purple palpitating with every 
motion of the horse, a faint glimpse of glew- 
ing orange fluttering and tossing against a . 
heavy mass of glistening dead-black hair, the 
whole looking, in its intense coler, like some 
brilliant bit of painting, contrasted against 
the whitely-gravelled drive. Just then, as if to 


complete the illusion, a bright glowing face, 
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with vivid contrasts of color, was turned for 
an instant towards him. Something about 
the picture stirred his blood like wine. He 
felt his face glow aud his pulses quicken, and 


went the rest of his way with a feeling as if: 


he was treading on air. 

If the exterior of the Ogilvie mansion was 
attractive, the interior was doubly so. The 
furniture was rich and massive, and heavily 
carved; the carpets were elegant in design 
and finish, and rare bits of sculpture, and 
dainty designs in water and oil adorned and 
brightened the rooms. Much of this had 
been here since the lifetime of the elder 
Ogilvie. Occasionally Paul had added some 
little thing that took his fancy, or which he 
imagined necessary to his comfort, but all 
the richest and costliest adornments were of 
his father’s selection. Nathan Ogilvie had 
been aman of exquisite tastes, and spared 
nothing in their gratification, Perhaps they 
added to his happiness, yet no one believed 
him a happy man. There was a good reason 
why he should not be, and if you were to ask 
any of the older residents of the city, they 
would tell you, with a little grave shake of 
the head, that “ all Ogilvie’s money couldn't 
keep off trouble.” The story, as they told it, 
was briefly this: 

‘Twenty-five years before Nathan Ogilvie 
came to Albany and commenced business, 
as a merchant, at first; five or six years later 
he purchased the extensive flour mills now 
carried on by his son. He bought the hand- 
some residence on the river, expended large 
sums on both house and grounds, and 
brought, when all was done, his wife and 
only son to live therein. His wife was the 
most beautiful woman in the city, but alas! 
she fell. People never knew just how it hap- 
pened, only that she went away one summer 
on a journey, and left her husband and son 
in the care of the housekeeper. The time 
for her return eame, but she never returned. 
Instead came the rumor that at some fash- 
ionable resort she had made the acquaintance 
of a man with whom, after a brief intimacy, 
she had eloped. 

Nathan Ogilvie was a reticent man, and 
suught no confidants. He went away, but 
came back in two weeks alone, as he went. 
If he heard aught of his wife’s whereabouts, 
he kept it to himself. He grew more and 
more reserved, and by-and-by it was rumored 
that his health was failing, but he still went 
about’ and attended to his business, and 
made no complaint. But one day, nearly 


three years after his wife’s' desertion, Mrs.’ 


Dawley, who had just come there as house- 
keeper, wetit up to call him to dinner, and 


found him lying on the bed, white and ex- . 


hausted, a stain of crimson on his lips and 
trickling down upon his bosom and over the 
snowy counterpane, “ Hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and not the first attack,” said the doe- 


tor, gravely—but it was the last. Paul, them - 


a lad of seventeen, was at once brought home 
from school, togwhich he never returned, but 
took up at once his father’s business, and 
something of his father’s gravity. This was 
sixteen years ago, so Paul Ogilvie could not 
be much over thirty-three. 

The Ogilvies had never been a prolific race, 
and people prophesied that it would become 
extinct, as some families do. Nathan Ogilvie 


had been an only son, but whether he had— 


sisters, no one in Albany knew. Probably 
not, as he never mentioned any, and he had 
one day mentioned, incidentally, that he had 
inherited all his father’s property without 
reserve. . 

So much by way of history, and now let us 
return to Mr. Paul Ogilvie. Persona! de- 
scriptions are wretched reading, I know, but 
I want to say just a word of my hero’s per- 
sonelle. You are under no obligation to read 


‘it, you know, if you don’t like it. In the first 


place he wasn’t handsome, which is extremely 
diseouraging for me, because, naturally, I 
want you to like him, and I am afraid this 
statement may prejudice you. In the second 
place he was very disagreeable, when he 
chose—worse and worse! Perhaps I had bet- 
ter let you find him out for yourselves. Upor 
the whole, I think I will. 

Mr. Paul Ogilvie walked into the pleasant 
dining-room, where a cream-colored damsel 
of the mulatto family was busy polishing 
some richly-chased silver goblets. The plates 
were lain for three—the three including Mr. 
Ogilvie, Mrs. Dawley the housekeeper, and 
Martha, the young woman just mentioned— 
which ineluded the entire family. It was 
one of Ogilvie’s peculiarities to have but one 
table. Mrs. Dawley, it must be confessed, 
had some scruples against eating with—put- 
ting it mildly—a person of color. But Ogil- 
vie’s word was law, and she submitted; I 
presume with “ mental reservations.” 

Martha put the goblets on the table with 
nervous haste—Mr. Ogilvie, quite unlike men 
in general, being disposed to expect his din- 
ner without a moment's delay—and then 
glanced surreptitiously at her master. To 
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her amazement he stood looking out of the 
window, a light flush on his dark cheek, and 
the faintest bit of a smile, which was nota 
smile, after all, hovering about his lips. 
“Mrs. Dawley,” he said, after they were 
seated at the table, and the meats had been 
served, “ who is visiting the Deverauxs ?” 
Mrs. Dawley was the most careful and dis- 
ecreet woman in the world. She could keep 
a secret magnificently, too. I don’t mention 
this as being in any way remarkable, because 
[ maintain that all, or nearly all, women can 
do that. I wean, of course, their own. They 
don’t pretend to be their neighbor’s keeper. 


Mrs. Lemantha Dawley would eut out her ~ 


tengue before she would have revealed any- 
thing which she happened to know or sus- 
pect of “the family,” as she denominated 
Mr. Ogilvie. But there was no special reason 
why she should carry this secretiveness into 
other people’s affairs. She did not. She 
speculated upon them very unreservedly, and 
so when Mr. Ogilvie propounded the above 
question, it was not from any conscientious 
close-mouthedness that she did not reply, 


but from sheer amazement that he should. 


ask it. 

“Pray take your own time to reply,” he 
said, sarcastically. “I can wait just as well 
as not.” 

“T beg your pardon—” 

“Nonsense!” he interrupted, impatiently. 

-Thus admonished, Mrs. Dawley came at 


once to the point. 


“Jt is not a visitor, but a young lady—I 
presume you mean the young lady?” 

He nodded, and she went on: 

“It is a young lady whom Mr. Deveraux 
has taken permanently into the family. Some- 
body’s daughter whom he used to know, 
didn’t you say, Martha?” 

This young woman, thus suddenly appealed 
to as the author of the report, hastily swal- 
lowed a mouthful of scalding hot coffee, in 
her anxiety to answer before Mr. Ogilvie 
could have an opportunity to snub her. 

“ Yes ma’am,” she gasped, making a super- 
human effort to strangle a cough, which 
turned the tables on her, and nearly stran- 
gied her, “ an orphan, without any parents, 
Mary Ann said.” 

Mr. Ogilvie smiled, and Mrs. Dawley looked 
rather contemptuously on the poor girl, who, 
between the coffee and a vague impression 
that she had blundered some way, was hay- 
ing a very hard time of it. 

“Her name is Mordaunt,” Mrs, Dawley 


resumed, “ Miss Helen Mordaunt. Deveraux 
has been away and brought her home with 
him. They say she is a great beauty.” 

No one made any reply, and Mrs, Dawley 
ventured to remark that it must have been a 
very old friend of Deveraux’s, for she had 
known them ever since they came to Albany, 
fifteen years next June, and she had never 
heard of their baving any friends by that 
name. 

“Mr. Deveraux has bought her the most 
beautifullest horse,” put in Martha, timidly. 

“I wonder how Mrs. Deveraux will like 
that?” Mrs. Dawley said, laughing a little. 

“It is no concern of ours, Mrs. Dawley,” 
Ogilvie said, suddenly. 

“Ono!” 

“And we will not speculate upon it. Any 
one been here to see me this morning?” 

*A young man about work; I sent him to 
the office.” 

“T haven’t been to the office to-day. Who 
was he?” 

“Somebody your agent in New York sent. 
I didn’t ask his name.” 

“It wasn’t Haviland?” he asked, sharply. 

“It might have been.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“TI mean, of course, if you were expecting 
him,” she replied, mildly. 

“ Well, I was not expecting him. If Granby. 
sends him here!” He paused abruptly, and 
rose from the table and went out, and a few 
moments after, Martha reported that “ he was 
agoing it again ;” for which that unfortunate 
damsel got unmercifully snubbed, and told 
that “it wasn’t for anybody in her place to 
make remarks, and that she,” Mrs. Dawley, 
“ wouldn’t have it!” 

Nevertheless, Ogilvie continued to “go it” 
for a good hour, the steady ring of his boot 
heels sounding distinctly through the house, 
despite the muffling carpets and closed doors. 
About four o’clock he came down stairs, his 
overcoat buttoned well up, so that the lower 
part of his face was hidden by the standing 
collar. But Mrs. Dawley had very excellent 
eyes, and she could see without appearing 
to do so—which was very convenient some- 
times, She only half glanced at Ogilvie as 
he opened the sitting-room door, but she saw 
the pallor of the dark face, and the lok of 
fierce resolutiou drawing down the corners 
of the firm lips. 

“T shall not be at home to-night,” he said, 
carelessly; “I have business which will keep 
me, If any one calls aud asks where I am, 
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you can tell them that youdon’t know. Tell 
it, if you please, without circumlocution; 
there will be no necessity for you to hazard 
a guess about it.” 

“T never do,” she replied, meaningly. 

He colored just a little, and turned abruptly 
and went out. 

There was but one person in Albany whom 
Paul Ogilvie thoroughly respected, and trust- 
ed, and admired, and that was Teresa, Dev- 
eraux. He was morbidly cynical and dis- 
trustful, as if somehow his natural sweetness 
had been turned to gall, He did not believe 
in himself, but he believed in her most de- 
veutly. He doubted and scorned his own 
heart, but she stood forever the incarnation 
of goodness and womanly purity—the one 
perfect ideal to a soul which doubted wo- 
manly purity too much, whose lack of faith 
embittered all his life. It was like a rift of 
sunshine breaking through the clouds to look 
in her sunny serene face. Ever since she 
came to Rose Hill she had been a blessing to 
him. He was but a boy of eighteen then— 
how long ago it seemed!—and she a child of 
ten, but with the same sunny face and gentle 
patient heart, Ordinarily it was a delight to 
meet her, but when, as he hurried down the 
street that afternoon, he saw her coming to- 
wards him, he for the first time in his life 
felt a little vexed at her appearance. He ob- 
served also that she was accompanied by a 
young lady, whom he concluded must be the 
Miss Mordaunt mentioned. He had, in the 
meantime, come up with them, and was for- 
mally introduced, which settled the matter. 

From the first moment the great lustrous 


black eyes of Helen Mordaunt were lifted to . 


his face, the impulse he had felt to avoid them 
vanished. He felt the blood come back to 
his face in a pleasant glow, and was vaguely 
conscious of a desire to prolong the interview. 

“TI have been wanting to see you, Mr. 
, Ogilvie,’ Miss Mordaunt said, smiling up at 
him. “I thought you must be such a happy 
man to own such a delightful home; Iam 
quite in love with it. Teresa says it has no 
mistress, though,” she added, archly. 

“O yes, there is Mrs, Dawley; Teresa must 
have forgotten her,” he returned, answering 
her smile with one almost as bright as her 
own. 

“O, but I mean—” 

“ That that is not enough ?” he interrupted. 
“ Perhaps it is not, though it never occurred 
to me until now. I think I saw you riding 
to-day. You ride finely.” 


“Do you think so? I was afraid I was 
awkward, the horse being new tome. I am 
glad if you think I rode well,” she said, in a 
pleased tone, and with another radiant smile. 

There was a little more. conversation and 
the parties separated, each perhaps experi- 
encing an altogether new sensation. Ogilvie 
was conscious mainly of a strong attraction 
towards this bright beautiful girl; a’sort of 


‘maesmeric attraction, that drew him without 


the slightest volition of his will. 
Teresa felt at first faintly surprised at the 
unusual interest Mr, Ogilvie manifested. He 


did not usually notice women more than he 


was obliged to, She was quite sure she was 
glad he liked Helen, she kept saying to her- 
self all the way home, but somehow she felt 
graver and sadder than usual; it must be 
because of the sad tragedy that had just hap- 
pened there. 

If in Helen, Mordaunt’s heart the latent 
ambition, which was the strongest element 
in her character, suddenly awoke and blos- 
somed into resolution, she gave nosign. She 
made no allusion to Mr. Ogilvie, as Teresa 
expected she would, but went up to her room 
at once they were home, and only came 
down when the bell rang for tea. 

Teresa stood folding over each other a little 
roll of bills when Helen came in, an expres- 
sion of gratified relief on her face. “How 
generous he is!’ thought Helen, supposing 
the money was for Teresa’s personal use. 
She had not heard his half-careless half- 
impatient: 

“There, Tessa, don’t trouble me any more 
about those trifling little bills, it annoys me.” 

If Teresa wondered vaguely how her father 
came by two hundred dollars, when his sal- 
ary had been paid two weeks before, and he 
had declared to her not twenty-four hours 
ago that he had not ten dollars in the world, 
that was then available, she satisfied herself 
by supposing some debtor had paid him the 
sum, or the officers of the bank had advanced 
it. She had never been in her father’s con- 
fidence financially. She was altogether igno- 
rant of the amount of his salary. She knew 
her father expended money lavishly in any- 
thing which gratified his fancy or ministered 
to his natural love of luxury and ease. His 
salary must be good, she ‘argued, or he could 
not maintain the style of living he did. For- 
tunate it was for her repose of mind that the 
faint vague suspicions that haunted Mark 
Gregory never swept their lightest breath 
across her brain. 
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I've had some friends life’s journey throigh— 
Such friends have you had, all of you— 

Who seemed to like to chat and smile, 

And walk with me a pleasant wile. 


But when dark gulfs before me lie, 
And precipices steep and high, 

Draw from my heart a painfal sigh, 
They calmly turn and say, “ Good-by!” 


And I upon my path may go, 

To meet whate'er betide of woe! 

I think, from what I’ve heard and seen, 
Such things as these have always been. 


Yet one I know shows constancy, 

The strongest in adversity ; 

And keeps with me o'er hill and glade, 
It matters not, sunshine or shade! 


But is it contrariety? 

I like not her society ; 

I think to walk alone is best, 
And try to rid me of the guest! 
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MY CONSTANT FRIEND. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


I thought a by-road I will try, 
And thus avoid her company; 
In lonely paths I cried, “ I’m free!” 
But hark! her footsteps follow me. 


I said, “ The thoroughfares are best, 
How could I in the by-ways rest?” 
But ah, as with the crowd I pace, 
She boldly meets me face tw face! 


I said, “ Of work I'll take my share; 
To find me then she will not dare!” 
I work, and feel content and wise, 
Until I see her scowling eyes. 


“ Ah ha, I'll seek society— 

I’m lonely—that’s the thing for me!” 
I join a merry mask—but see, 

I’m clasping hands with Misery! 


But now in books and art I'll seek 
Some lore this dreaded charm to break. 
What counter charm is there for me? 
I'm studying with Misery! 


THE ROAD TO FORTUNE. 


BY MARGARET LINDSAY, 


“$300 a MONTH! Agents, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, can easily earn this amount in alight 
easy business. For particulars, address, with 
stamp, T. R. Buckingham, 647 Ashland 
Street, Chicago.” 

As I looked over the evening paper this 
advertisement attracted my attention. Ah, 
here was my chance! Didn’t I possess fine 
conversational and argumentative powers, 
and wouldn’t I make an excellent agent? 
Why hadn’t I thought of this before? I had 
considered every other possible occupation 
for a lady, and here was this, so remunerative, 
which had, thus far, escaped my notice. I 
would write this very evening. So I sat 
down to my desk and drew forth my paper. 
But no; this will not do. Agents do not use 
scented French paper. 

Remembering that I had a few sheets of 
commercial note down stairs in my school- 
room desk, I started to get it. After going 
down two flights of stairs, and passing 
through three halls, I remembered that I 
had left my schoolroom key in my chamber. 


In returning for it, I tripped and fell, almost 
spraining my ankle, and, in addition, stum- 
bled over poor kitty, who lay curled up on 
the rug, awaking her from her peaceful slum- 
ber to the unpleasant realization of the chief 
woe of catdom. Well, pussy, never mind! 
The sooner the lesson is learned, the better, 
All mature eats know that bruised paws and 
tail must be endured philosephically.” So I 
stooped to comfort kitty ,and, in rising, caught 
my thin muslin upon one of the branches of , 
the hat-rack, making a long gaping rent across 
the bottom of the front breadth. This was 
too much for even my philosophical spirits. 
My pet muslin! Whata misfortune! Shoukd 
I regard this series of accidents as a bal 
omen, and so abanden the plan whicn had 
just entered my mind? Yet, let me see. 
Isn’t there an old saying, something like 
this? “Bad beginning, good ending.” Sure- 
ly I have begun badly enough to end weil, if 
the proverb be true. 
_ At last, notwithstanding sundry small hin- 
drances, I possessed myself of the desited 
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paper and penned a letter to T. R. Bucking- 
ham, stating that I wished to be employed 
as one of their agents, if, upon learning par- 
ticulars, the business promised to be remun- 
erative. 

After closing my desk and placing my let- 
ter where the mail-carrier would receive it 
in the morning, I seated myself in an easy- 
chair and began a low-spoken soliloquy, and 
this was its import: 

“$300 a month! I wonder if agents actu- 
ally earn this amount! What a fine thing if 
I could do so! Only think, Jennie,”—and 
here I confidentially reminded self to be par- 
ticularly attentive—* $3600 dollars a year! 
You might as well call it $4000, so as to give 
it in round numbers. How much better 
this would be than being governess at three 
hundred a year. Iam so tired of those un- 
ruly beys, and idle careless girls! I wonder, 
though, what Hugh would say. He would 
think it was awful, perfectly awful—to quote 
a schoolgirl phrase. Yet, I will tryit. I have 
a plan. I have been intending to visit my 
eousin in New York, this fall. I will leave 
here for that place, and spend two or three 
weeks in canvassing, on the way. Mrs. Rog- 
ers will think I am with Cousin Nettie, and 
Nettie will think I have not started. Too 
bad I wrote Nettfe that I would come next 
Thursday! I will send word that I am nec- 
essarily detained, but will write dyain when 
1 propose coming.” 

After a few days, the anxiously awaited 
letter from T. R. Buckingham arrived. It 
contained two circulars; one descriptive of 
goods, the other giving terms to agents. 
‘The principal articles which offered “ unriv- 
alled opportunities to acquire an immense 
fortune,” were a preparation for the com- 
plexion, warranted “ to change the darkest, 

*anost,swarthy skin to one of lily whiteness,” 
and a small paper box of “articles needed in 
every family.” Each box contained two 
spools of cotton, six skeins of silk, two dozen 
pearl buttons, three papers of needles, a 
skein of linen thread, a bodkin and an “ ele- 
gant article of jewelry.” All these for fifty 
cents! To agents, half-price. A still greater 
profit was to be made upon the “Cream 
Balm.” 

My first high expectations having had 
time to beeome somewhat moderated I be- 
gan to be filled with doubt respecting the 
probability of four thousand a year. Yet 
the circular declared that mo one could re- 
fuse to purchase for fifty cents what, apart 


from the elegant article of jewelry, was fully 
worth a dollar; which, to my unsophistica- 
ted mind, appeared excellent logic. 

One objection. All these articles must be 
purchased and paid for, and, after that, the 
agent ust act upon his own responsibility. 
What if I should buy and not be able to sell? 
Here I remembered that a business woman, 
such as I was beginning to imagine myself, 
must be content to undertake some risks. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

A small portion of my salary, about forty 
dollars had just been paid me. I had pro- 
posed buying a fall dress and hat. Now I 
decided to spend it for goods. “ Just enough,” 
I said to myself, “ to sell in one week. The 
profit on forty dollars’ worth of articles will 
be nearly eighty dollars. Then, taking my 
hundred and twenty dollars, I will be enabled 
to purchase a larger quantity of goods, and 
sell at still greater profits.” 

This, if I sufceeded. What if I failed? 
I consulted my circulars, and the number- 
less certificates fron individuals who stated 
that they were, with ease, making a profit of 
even twenty-five or thirty dollars ‘a day, es- 
tablished my wavering mind. 

It would take long to tell all the number- 
less perplexities and annoyances I encoun- 
tered, before my box of goods was safely 
landed in my room, and I myself ready to set 
out for my cousin’s, as I informed Mrs. 
Rogers. ; 

The obtaining of the license was my great- 
est trouble. I scarcely think I should have 
been reminded of this, had it not been for a 
newspaper paragraph I chanced to read, the 
same day my goods were forwarded. It 
stated that a man had been arrested and 
fined fifty dollars for selling clothes-pins with- 
out a license. At once I pictured to myself 
the possibility of an arrest and the horror of 
my friends at my condition, The startling 
picture impressed upon my mind the fact 
that-a license must be had; but where should 
I obtain it, and of whom? 

The next morning I astonished Mr. Rog- 
ers by asking if he would lend me a statute 
book. 

“ What, going to study law, Miss Arnold 2?” 
he asked, in a laughing way, as he handed 
me the required volume. “ Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder if you would make a fine lawyer. 
The first case I have, I will engage your 
services.” 

My statute book informed me that I came 


under the head of fourtli-class peddlers, and ~ 
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was to pay acertain amount at the United 
States Revenue office. J,a fourth-class ped- 
dler! The ludicrousness of the whole thing 
came over me with such force that I laughed 
long and heartily, until little Dick, my pet 
canary, sharing the sport, joined me with 
his loudest and merriest song. 

Nevertheless, that very afternoon, putting 


on my thickest veil, I started for the Reve- 


nue Office to obtain my license. Never be- 
fore was I in such terror of being seen and 
recognized, and having my business learned 
by some of my acquaintances, I imagined 
every one looked at me in great amazement, 


as if I were very much out of my place, and, 
by this time, 1 began to feel that I was. Rea- 


son as I would,I could not drive away the 
idea that J would rather die than have my 
aristocratic friends learn of this act ot mine. 

I was—fortunately, or unfortunately— 


which shall I say?—though of limited cir-, 


cumstances myself, of very htgh family, and 
had always associated with persons of wealth 
and refinement. Yet I had a love for doing 
outre things; carrying out plans which oth- 
ers would ‘have considered impracticable, 
and enjoying myself by reason of the very 


obstacles which were to be overcome. This 


love of novelty often led me into trouble; 
yet in the present instance, I reasoned it 
would prove decidedly advantageous. 

After much delay, and after explaining my 
business to three or four men before succeed- 
ing in finding the right one, I finally obtained 
my license, paid my two dollars and depart- 
ed. I congratulated myself upon being pos- 
sessed of excellent precaution to sign my 
middle name as my last, so as to conceal my 
identity. Jane West the fourth-class ped- 
dler, could never be confounded with Jennie 
Arnold the talented governess, 

The next day I started with trunk and 
travelling-bag, not for New York, directly, 
but for a small station on the way, which I 
intended to make my first stopping-place. 

Arriving there, I took my travelling-bag— 
rather too fine a one, by the way, for a 
fourth-class peddler, it having been a Christ- 
mas gift from Hugh—and called at the first 
house to display my goods. Assuming what I 
intended as an appropriately fascinating and 
deferential air, I assured my victims that I 
offered for sale the best goods ever exhibited 
at the lowest prices ever imagined. “‘Arti- 
cles needed in every family;’ in fact, which 
you could not be without.” 


I succeeded here in disposing of one box 
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of sewing material, but found my Cream 
Balw regarded with decided disapproval. 
The tall angular woman who patronized 


my thread and needles, said she was above 
such vanities as things to make the face 


white. She took the complexion God gave. 


her, and didn’t quarrel with him for making 
it uo better. There was a young married 


woman at the next house, perhaps she might 
buy of me. 1 
I called there in fall hopes of a purchaser. 
Like all newly-married persons, she wished 
to impress upon the minds of all the dignity 
of her position. Of thread and needles, she 


said she possessed a large supply. As for 


Cream Balm, she never did use any such 
thing before she was married; most assured- 
ly, she should not need it now. 
Isuggested that she would like to appear 
as handsome as possible to her husband. 
Well, no, she Widn’t care about it. Her 


husband, with a proud emphasis on the 
word husband, “ never did marry her for her 
beauty. He always said, ‘Handsome is as 
handsome does.’” 

The next place I visited, I was shown into 
a cosy sitting-room, where an old lady sat by 


the fire knitting. A middle-aged man stood 


near her, and on the other side of the room, 
a woman whom he addresse@ as “ wife,” was 
occupied in sewing. 

“A good-natured family,” I said to myself. 
They all examined my articles with the deep- 
est interest, and made a great many suvcial 
remarks about the state of the weather, the 
road, etc. The man, in particular, seemed 
overflowing with good humor. He was one 
of those persons who are very fond of mak- 
ing feeble jokes and laughing very heartily at 
their own witticisms. I was detained here a 
full half hour. Finally, the facetious indi- 
vidual bought a box for “ wife,” but declined, 
with thanks, the Cream Balm, observing 
that he didn’t see any possible use for it, as 
his complexion was good enough without. 
If I sold a little cheaper, perhaps he might 
buy a quantity to paint his barn! 

I went out, leaving him in convulsions at 
his own wit. 

At the next house at which I stopped, I 
was told that they “ didn’t patronize peddlers. 
The whole class of um warnt nothin’ but 
lyin’ cheats.” 

Leaving, in no very amiable frame of mind, 
I made another attempt to obtain custom. 
A little girl came to the door, and said, in 
reply to my questions, “She didn’t know; 
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she would ask mother.” The child closed 
the door and went in, leaving me standing 
on the steps at the corner of the house, with 
a cold wind having full sweep around my ears 
and neck. How long she was gone, I do not 
pretend to estimate; at last, however, she 
returned, saying, “Mother doesn’t care to 


purchase,” 


At the next house, a young woman, look- 
ing tired and despondent, was striving in 
vain to hush the loud cries of an infant, 
while two other small children clung to her 
dress, urging some childish desire. I felt al- 


most ashamed to intrude my questions upon 


the wearied youngmother. My Cream Balm 


was not mentioned here. No; she said, she 
had no money to buy of me. Husband was 
away, and baby had been sick so long she 
had nothing to spare. 

i left the house with a heart full of pity. 


“Poor git!” I thought. “Scarcely older. 


than I, yet weighed down with so much care. 
What is my work, compared with her’s? Yet 
I have often thought that no position could 
be more trying than that of governess; and 
have complained that I should be deprived 
of the elegance which so many of my friends 


possess,” 

Thus I passed from house to house, meet- 
ing with all sorts of individuals, and all 
kinds of dispositions, until, by four o’clock 
in the afternoon, 1 had gone over the whole 
village. I wended my way back to the sta- 
tion to take the train for the next town, 
where I had been told there was a very good 
motherly woman who “took in peddlers.” 
In the village where I had been during the 
day, there was no public house of any kind. 

It was six o’clock before the train arrived, 
end half an hour later when I reached my 
destination. I found the place to which I 
had been directed. My hostess was, indeed, 


_ all she was represented. I was tired, not be- 


ing at all accustomed to walking, cold and 
discouraged. She gave me a good supper, a 
warm room, and, best of all, showed a heart- 
felt interest inme. An old-fashioned, home- 
ly woman, of proportions far too large for 
beauty, yet possessing a heart rich in benev- 
olence. When she took me to my room, she 
stapped a moment before leaving, and said: 

“You do look so much like a daughter of 
mine, that it is almost like seeing her. She 
was just about your age. I lost her seven 
years ago last June. God bless you, child, 
and make you the comfort to your mother 
that my girl was to me.” 
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My face told her, before my words, that I~ 


was motherless. 
“Poor little girl!’ she said. And coming 
towards me, stooped to where I sat and 


kissed me, her face wet with tears, and her 
eyes softened with sympathy. 


I cannot tell the influence over me which 


that kiss possessed. Stranger though slie 
was, peculiar as such ademonstration might 


seem, her kiss, blending the sweetness and 
tenderness of a mother’s love, seemed to me 
almost hallowed. Many a time, since, when 
Ihave been tempted to words of rashness 
and folly, the thought of that kiss has re- 


strained me, Would that every loving moth- 
er’s heart might exert a like power over all 


who come within its influence. 

The next morning I awoke lame and tired 
from the unwonted exertions of the previ- 
ous day. After paying my good landlady 
the small sum of fifty cents, I found I had 


but twenty-five cents remaining from the 
profits of my sales. I consoled myself by 
thinking that after one day's experience I 
should be better enabled to gain success. 

A morning’s work having brought me 
scareely enpugh to purchase my dinner, I 
took the cars for another town, a larger man- 


ufacturing place. Here my questions met 
with but one reply: 

“Tt is most pay-day, and we have spent 
allour money. The ‘ boss’ pays us the last 
of the month.” 

I found a little house bearing the name of 
“Washington Hotel,” where I spent the 
night. Thoroughly tired and discouraged, 
I determined to start the next morning and 
sell at cost, in order to save myself from loss. 
The next day, selling in two or three towns, 
I succeeded in taking back five dollars of the 
forty which Ihadexpended. I stopped over, 
three hours in a small town, intending to 
take the next train for New York, to my 
cousin’s. Having walked further from the 
station than I had realized, I returned just 
in time to see the cars moving off, leaving 
me to another lonely night in the filthiest 
town in which I ever set foot. Almost in 
despair, I inquired where I could obtain 
lodgings for the night. 

“ Wall, miss,” drawled a bystander, “there 
haint no very scrumptious tavern in these 
ere diggin’s. Miss O’Riley keeps the only 
house in town. She lives on that teRGend 
road, "bout half mile dewn.” 

“ Taking the burden of life, again,” —a very 


literal burden, in my case—I set out for Mrs, 
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O’Riley’s. Reaching the house I found my 
way to a kitchen, where two women sat 
bending over alow wood fire in an open fire- 
place. The room was filled with tobacco 
fumes and the dead heavy smell of onions 
cooked a day or two previous, Upon my en- 
trance, one of the women, laying aside her 
pipe, rose, and in response to my request, 
showed me-to a larger bare room, its only 
furniture, two beds, and a rickety chair minus 
the back. A basin of water was brought 
me, and a glass of water placed near it. 
Tasting the latter, 1 found it savored strongly 
of whiskey. 

By this time my romantic ideas of an 
agent’s life had died a violent death. My 
only desire was to get to my friends as soon 
as possible, and escape the annoyances to 
which I had so foolishly subjected myself. 
A horrible night, passed in shivering dread 
of bedbugs, robbery or murder, brought me, 
at last, to the light of a new day. 

Breakfast untasted, I hastened to the de- 
pot, leaving my various goods nicely stowed 
away in Mrs. O’Riley’s guest chamber, and 
joyfully teok the early train which passed 
by this little way station for New York. 

As I comfortably seated myself in the 
nicely-cushioned car, I gave utterance to an 
almost audible expression of thankfulness. 
If ever any one heartily rejoiced it was when 
I abandoned my agent possessions and pur- 
suits. Even at the salary which my imagin- 
ation had offered, I should have felt poorly 
paid for the labor of the past three days. 
As it was, my feet blistered, and my whole 
body lame, my nice travelling-bag terribly 
worn,my new boots spoiled,my thirty-five dol- 
lars gone, hungry and with a raging headache, 
I was in no very good mood for recommend- 
ing agencies to educated women, asa* splen- 
did chance to make a fortune.” Even with 
the lesses which I had experieneed, I was 
glad to be well rid of the affair. 

“ Fortunately,” I said, to myself, “none of 
my friends know this, and Ishall never hear 
of it again.” 

Deluded maiden that I was! How could 
I think that my troubles were so soon ended! 

Upon reaching Cousin Nettie’s, she herself, 
rushed to the door, and sobbing aloud, said: 

“O,Iamso glad you have come! John 
has just gone on the train for you!” 

“Gone for me!” I exclaimed, as soon as I 
could free myself from Nettie’s close embrace. 
“What is the matter? Anybody sick ?” 

“No; but we all thonght you were lost.” 


“Thought I was lost!” I ejaculated, almost 
mute with astonishment. What was coming 
next! 

Entering the house, my aunt, in tears, ran 
to meet me. What a welcome, in compari- 
son with my anticipations! 

In answer to my astonished inquiries, [ 
learned that the last letter I sent had not 
been received, and, consequently, I had been 
expected for three days. The second day, 
John, Nettie’s husband, telegraphed to in- 
quire if I were sick. The answer came, 
“She started for New York yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

Aunt, always given to worrying, and Net-. 
tie, an excitable little creature, had been al- 
most wild with anxiety. 

“Where can she be? Whatcan have hap- 
pened? She may have been taken sick and 
stopped at some station, where she is now 
lying in astate of unconsciousness. Or some 
awful New York hackman may have carried 
her off!” 

Imaginations such as these filled their 
minds, even though Jolin laughingly declared 
that Jennie could take excellent care of her- 
self, and wouldn’t think of eloping. 

That morning, in accordance with the 
earnest entreaties of his wife and mother, 
John left his business to institute a thorough 
search, declaring that if Jennie were alive, 
he would bring her home before night. 

Here was a dilemma! That John, above 
all others, dignified, aristocratic John, should 
learn my mad freak, as most assuredly he 
would learn it, having once determined to 
trace me! Strangely enough, Aunt and Net- 
tie made but few inquiries about the last 


three days. Telling them that I stopped at 


a way station and was left by the cars, seemed 
to give full satisfaction. Fortunately for me, 
neither of them possessed curious or reason- 
ing minds, and seeing me safe before them 
they abandoned the subject. 

But John! All day long ktrembled at the 
thought of meeting him. What would he 
say? At night he came. In vain I scanned 
his face; it revealed nothing. In reply to 
Nettie’s questions, he said he had been to 
Mrs. Rogers’s, and heard from her that I 
had left there. On his way back, he learned 
that I had been on the train, and had come 
into New York this morning. 

Turning to me, he said, “ One of the con- 
ductors asked me if you were a female lec- 
turer.” 

_ Aunt and Nettie were much amused at 
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the idea, éxclaiming, “What could have 
made him think so?” 

“Something in her air,” answered John, 
sportively. 

I dared not ask how much he knew of the 
occurrences of the past three days, nor did 
he ever inform me. To this time, I am ig- 
norant, although I am inclined to believe 
that he knows the whole. One thing led 
me to this opinion. Speaking, the next day, 
of a young man who was agent for a whole- 
sale house, he said, with a glance towards me: 

“A new law has just been made, Agents 
cannot come from another State into this, 
without a, special State license. Whoever 
does it, is liable to arrest.” 

_5° after all my precautions, I was yet sub- 
ject to arrest! Well determined was I never 
to step again out of the prescribed track, lit- 
tle knowing what snares and pitfalls might 
be in my pathway. 

And so it ended? No; “the end is not 
yet.” The next day after my arrival in New 
York, who should call but Hugh ? Happening 
to meet John and Jearning of my arrival, he 
hastened to see me. Searcely was he seated, 
when Nettie, disregarding my imploring 
glance, began the story which I so much de- 
sired to conceal. 

Hugh said’ nothing, but as Nettie rattled 
on in her impetuous way, I noticed that his 
first look of merriment chauged to one of 
surprise, succeeded by a cold set expression, 
which, in him, always betokened intense 
perplexity or vexation. 

As soon as Nettie left us, Hugh, turning to 
me, said in his sternest tones: 

“Jennie, I do not understand all this. 
Will you please explain? Where were you 
those three days and nights? Nettie says. 
yon lost the car. Why did you stop, at all,: 
at any station? Were you obliged to wait 
three nights for a New York train ?” 


Here was an ordeal! I had not anticipated. 
Surely “misfortanes never come singly.” 
After all 1 had undergone, to think that this 
alse should come upon me! Tell the whole 
truth, I would not; falsify, I could not if L 
would. What should I do? Two hours 
passed, of stern request on his part, of firm 
denial on mine. At last, angry at my repeat- 
ed refusals to satisfy. him or justify myself, 
he demanded a release. My heart bursting 
with shame and sorrow, I gave it, anc he left 
me in anger, without one kind word in part- 
ing. Hugh, my darling Hugh, whom I loved 
so well. Surely, my folly had been heavily 
punished. 

Two weeks later I returned to my govern- 
ess duties with a sadder heart than IT had 
ever before carried. A girlish freak had 
been to me the cause of a lifelong Wjtterness. 
Thus the smallest things exert a powerful in- 
fluence over our whole future. 

lt was not my purpese to write a moral 
lecture, yet I will say a word to you, young 
girls, who are fond of adventure,'and ready 
to undertake anything for the sake of “a 
little, fan,” as you express it. 

Woman’s sphere has been well cireum- 
scribed. Let those who desire it, go out into 
the world, and share, with the sterner sex, 
the vexations arising from contact with filth, 
dishonesty and vive. I argue that no true 
woman can be benefited thereby, only as, 
like a Florence Nightingale or a Clara Barton, 
she seeks through her efforts, to raise bu- 
manity to her own high level. Not in the 
sphere of business or politics are the noblest 
qualities of woman manifested, but in the 
home circle, where her tenderness and love 
fit her especially for the sacred duties for 
which she has been preeminently adapted by 


her Creator. 


PSYCHE’S REQUEST. 


BY M, A. 


“Psyche, my sonl,” I said, “why art thon 
grieving? 
Gone from thine eye is the warm light of love. 
Look once again with the trust and believing 
That charmed when thou wander’dst at first 
from above. 


“Now on the dark earth thy white pinions 
drooping, 
Trail in the dust, and are trampled and torn; 


ALDEN. 


No more like eagle’s wings proudly they're 


swooping, . 
Silent thou foldest them, dull and forlorn. 


“What shall 1 bring to thee, Psyche, my 


darling? 
- What shall I bring to thee, Psyche, my dove?” 
“Bring to me,” Psyche said, sweetly respond- 
ing, FF 
_“ Garlands of roses to bridle young Love!” 
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ONE TIME. 


BY BRITOMARTE, 


The red and gold were faded from the sky, 
And but a streak of amber Mngered there, 
A phantom of the sunset’s vanished gold. 


The river darkened in the falling gloom, 
And with a low and gentle undertone 
The ripples washed upon the silver sand. 


I heard the flowing river’s monotone, 
I heard the pine tree’s sadly-murmured song, 
And in the wood I heard a whippoorwill. 


I heard a sound of singing through the dusk, 
A voice that sang in love-song low and sweet, 
To tell me that my lover came to me. 


I heard my lover's footstep on the sand, 
And then I heard no more the whtppoorwill, 
I heard no more the river or the pines. 


I only heard his low and loving words, 

I only felt his kiss upon my brow, 

I saw but him alone, and he was mine! 

The world was naught; what cared I for the 
world? 

He was my world that stood beside me now! 

I loved him—and my heart and I were young. 


My heart was full of happy thoughts for him; 

Had he as many thoughts for love of me?— 

I loved him, and I never thought to ask! 

My face was fair beneath his glowing eyes; 

Would he be faithful when its beauty fled? 

T loved him, and I did not care to know! 

Fair youth, why do thy hope and faith grow” 
dim? 

O life! why does thy brightness fly so fast? 

O love! why is thy sweetness gone so soon? 


AUNT PRISCILLA’S PROPERTY. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


“Yes,” said Aunt Priscilla, jerking her 
cap strings, “it is true, Joshua, and if I had 
had a single person to stand up for me,I 
should be a rich lady to-day, giving my balls 
and dinner parties, and riding in my carriage. 
When my husband and I were young, you 
ought to have seen the baskets of cham- 
pagne that came into the house, and the 
bouquets the governor used to send me 
whenever he was coming to dine; and I had 
alittle negro page to carry the train of my 


dress when I walked to church, and I tossed ~ 


my head like this!” 

Here Aunt Priscilla looked at us eoquet- 
tishly with her poor faded eyes, and tossed 
her head airily. Nell would have giggled, 
but Joshua repressed her with a stern 
glance. 

“And how was your property lost?” he 
asked, with respeetful interest. 

“It viever was lest,” said Aunt Priscilla, 
nodding mysteriously. “I never knew where 
it did go. When my husband died he didn’t 
leave a debt but the housekeeping bills, but 
I knew no more of business than a baby, 
and the lawyers they took hold of it and 
worked over it year after year, and made me 
leave my beautiful house and go to board in 


a cheap place, and after five years they gave 
me three hundred dollars, and said that was 
all there was. Then one after another gate 
me a home, and I went from place to place. 
They would keep a little room for me in 
their houses, and there I watched my hus- 
band’s corner lots all built up, and saw great 
stores and houses put on them, and I was 
cheated out of every cent of it.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed Joshua, 
warinly. 

“ Maybe she don’t know what she’s saying,” 
I whispered, remembering how only the day 
before I had found my lost steel earrings in 
Aunt Priscilla’s room, and she had taken 
them up and shown them to me, saying ex- 
ultantly, that they were part of the diamond , 


‘set her husband gave oe on her wedding- 


day. 

Poor Aunt Priscilla! She had only been 
with us about three months, and was really 
quite an ornament, Nell declared, for our 
hearthstone had always seemed to need an 
old lady to sit by it with her knitting, to 
complete the comfortable look of things. 
She was the widow of a great-uncle of ours 
whom none of us had ever seen, excepting 
father. This uncle had died twenty years 
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- before, drowned by the upsetting of a boat, 


and the grief and shock must have fairly un- 
balanced poor Aunt Priscilla’s mind. Father 
had never heard a word about her, nor 
thought of inquiring, supposing she had gone 
to her own relatives, and that she was well 
off, as he knew his uncle had owned consid- 
erable property. But afew months since he 
had received a letter from the selectmen of 
P——, stating that Mrs. Priscilla Rogers was 
old, destitute and growing helpless; that she 
had been for years supported by private char- 
ities, but now there was a prospect of her 
coming upon the city for maintenance. He, 
my father, was the only connection of whom 
they could learn, and they wrote to him for 
instructions, Father’s family spirit was 
roused, he sent word back at once that he 
would take the old lady himself. He could 
not leave business to go for her, for we were 
not at all rich, and he had to attend pretty 
strictly to work, but the P—— selectmen 
found an escort, and a few days thereafter 
Aunt Priscilla came to our door, trembling 
with excitement at the change, but erect 
and proud, prepared to assert herself with 
dignity. Thenceforth she became the orna- 
ment of our household, and our evening de- 
light. 

O, the stories she told us! She must have 
been the gayest of coquettes in her youth, 
harfdsome, careless and happy, if we could 
trust her tales of her girlish tricks, flirtations 
and revelries, which she told with such spirit 
and sly humor, Then her married life with 
our great uncle! She would have us believe 
that their house was a perfect palace, from 
her descriptions of terraces and fountains, of 
halls and alcoves, and magnificent mirrors 
and furniture. She told me how she was 
the toast of the regiment quartered at P——, 
and how the colonel himself used to send 
her billet-doux. We could not tell how much 
was true, nor could father help us much 
when we asked him. He only said his uncle 
was a man of means, that none of the family 
ever visited there, but it had been rumored 
that his wife was gay and terribly extrava- 
gant. Poor Aunt Priscilla! she had no ex- 
travagances left now; all she wanted was 
once in a while a few pennies to buy snuff! 
But she must have been very handsome, we 
all allowed, and now, although seventy years 
old, she was straight as an arrow, and there 


was a fire and spirit in her demeanor when 


aroused, that made us sure she must have 
been a power in her day. 


Whenever there was going to be a great 
sermon, or speech, or convention, where 
there was sure to be a crowd, she said, “I 
never hurried myself. I waited till it began, 
and then I sailed slowly in, in my velvets and 
satins, holding my head up this way, till I 
reached the front seats, and then I stood 
still, and a score of distinguished gentlemen 
would spring up to give me a place, So I 
always had the best seat!” 

Poor Aunt Priscilla! she thought our best 
shawls and bonnets were her own, and would 
tell how long she had had them, and then 
would graciously lend them to us to wear, 
She felt like a fine lady all the time, and 
Joshua declared there must besome founda- 
tion for it all. There might be @ great deal 
of truth in her story of the lawyers cheating 
her out of her property, and wasn't it worth 
at least the trouble tu look it up? So Joshua 
reasoned. He was a young lawyer himself, 
just beginning practice, and a case like this 
would be a feather in, his cap, if successful, 
to say nothing of what Aunt Priscilla in her 
gratitude might do for him. 

We laughed at him at first, then argued 
with him, and finally ended, by all, even fath- 
er, yielding to his enthusiasm, and confessing 
that there might be something in it, and it 


was best to find out. Aunt Priscilla was in. . 


ecstasies, and promised to give Joshua half 
of all he might recover, and that might be 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. In spite 
of ourselves we began to build Joyous air cas- 
tles. So many stranger things had happened 
to people! 

We made Joshua ready for his journey as 
proudly as the Vicar of Wakefield’s family 
prepared Moses for the fair. He was to hunt 
up every deed and title, examine every rec- 
ord, detect every fraud, and restore poor 
Aunt Priscilla her dues. We all stood in 
the door to see him off. A wren up in the 
maples was singing at the top of its voice. 

“ That’s one of my little birds!” exclaimed 
Aunt Priscilla, gleefully. “It has followed 
me all the way from P——, and just found 
me!” 

Joshua reached P—— in the evening, in 
time to take a walk through the streets 
where Aunt Priscilla’s property lay. He 
wrote us a sanguine letter from the hotel 
that night, saying that the estate was cer- 


tainly of immense value, hg was sure there © 


had been trickery somewhere, and should go 
to see those rascally lawyers on the morrow. 
What befell him after that, has become a 
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matter of family history, and runs thus in 
the archives. 

Among all the-names of friends, foes and 
lawyers that Aunt Priscilla had given him, 
she had dwelt the most impressively on that 
ef Mr. Frost. He had been her chief ad- 
viser, she thought her greatest friend, and 
she had staid in his house for months ata 
time, but at the last she found him out, and 
that he had contrived to get possession of 
nearly all her property. Then she had broken 
with him. 

So the first thing Joshua did the next 
morning after his arrival was to seek out Mr. 
Frost. He found him in one of the best offices 
im the city, and instead of the wily knavish 


" face my brotffer expected to see, he was con- 


fronted by a stately kindly old gentleman, 
who attended to him with the most winning 
politeness, though several clients were 
waiting. 

“ And you come from Mrs. Rogers?” he 
said, with great interest. “Poor old lady, I 
am thankful she has found a home with you! 
My family will be very glad to hear from ker; 
you must come and take tea with us this 
evening.” 

Joshua managed here to say that he was 


‘acting as attorney for his aunt, and would 


like to look over the accounts of the settle- 
ment of her estate. 4 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the old gentle- 
man, urbanely. “My clerk shall render you 
all the help you need. He is very busy now 
eopying some papers whieh I need at once, 
but to-morrow or next day he will be at your 
service.” 

So Joshua said good-morning, and went 
out of the office, thinking to himself that a 
hundred invitations to tea and polite offers 
of assistance should not blind his eyes to 
the business he had come on. He deter- 
mined to walk in the direction of Mr. Frost’s 
house, as he knew it was on one of the streets 
where Uncle Rogers had owned property. 
Perhaps he might even call at the house in 
a business way, in Aunt Priscilla’s name, 
and see if he could not get access to the old 
trunk which she to'd him she had left in 
Mr. Frost’s attic, and in it some valuable pa- 
pers which would assist, him very much, 
papers which Mr. Frost did not know she 
possessed. She had left it locked, and taken 
the sey, which she gave to Joshua the morn- 
ing he left home. So, with the key in his 
pocket and shrewd plans in his heart, he 
walked up the street to the Frost mansion. 


He hesitated a moment at the gate, and 
glancing at the windows, saw that a young 
lady and a gentleman were watching his 
movements. At that he went straight tothe 
door, and was about to ring the bell, when 
the door opened suddenly before him, and 
there stood the young lady whom he had 
seen at the window, smiling and blushing, 

“TI beg your pardon!” she said; “but our 
bell rings so loud, and mamma has such a: 
terrible headache to-day, I thought 1 would 
meet every one I could, before they rang. 
Did you want to see my father? He is at 
the office ?” 

Joshua, in some confusion before the merry 
blue eyes, explained that he wanted no one 
in particular, any one would do, he was a 
nephew of old Mrs. Rogers, and hadn’t she 
left a trunk somewhere in their attic? 

“Why, yes, to be sure, there is an old 
trunk of auntie’s up there,” she replied, 
laughing ;.“ does she want it sent to her? It 
looks as if it would tumble to pieces, but she 
always thought so much of it.” 

“I would like to examine it. She gave me 
the key, and wanted me to bring some things 
from it;” said Joshua, producing the key, and 
feeling rather guilty, for was he not conspir- 
ing against this peaceful household ? 

“O, well! then if you don’t mind going up 
stairs, I’ll show you the way,” she said. 
“Come, Blake, we’re going to make a rdéid 
on the garret, and you must be chaperon. 
Mr. Champney, Mr. Rogers—I presume? 
Now you are supposed to be acquainted, and 
can follow me up stairs.” 

So she ran ahead of them, a graceful little 
flitting figure, with sunny curls, and dressed 
in something blue and dainty, that made a 
perfect picture of her. Joshua wondered 
whether Mr. Champney, the grave young 
man by his side, were friend or lover, she had 
spoken to him so familiarly, and called him 
Blake! 

They reached the attic lumber-room in a 
few moments, guided by the merry girl, who 
made believe sneeze at the dust, threw open 
the windows, invited Blake to sit down on a 
packing-box, and then called Joshua over to 
a corner where stood a very, very old dilapi- 
dated leather trunk. 

“There it is!” she exclaimed; “and now 
may I watch you open it, Mr. Rogers? For 
I always had an idea there was something 
splendid in that trunk!” 

Joshua turned the key and eagerly lifted 
the lid. There were a few old newspapers 
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on top, and removing these he came to some 
dingy headdresses and ribbons. 

“T'veseen auntie wear every one of them!” 
exclaimed Alice Frost, clapping her hands, 
“Once she came to breakfast with three 
headdresses on at once!” 

Here Joshua drew forth a small box, and 
the interest deepened visibly; even Blake 
Champney drawing nearer to look. It con- 
tained a miniature and some yellow letters, 
old love letters, Joshua found, not relating to 
business at all. The miniature was a paint- 
ing on ivory of Uncle Rogers as a young man. 

“Looks just like you, Mr. Rogers,” said 
Alice. “One would think you were his son, 
instead of only his grand-nephew!” 

Joshua continued his search, but found 
nothing more except a few old books and a 
pair of slippers. Absolutely nothing more. 
Where, then, had the precious papers gone, 
the title deeds, the proofs of property ? 

“Is that all?” cried Alice Frost, in a dis- 
appointed voice. “ Why, auntie told me she 
had asplendid set of pearls in that trunk that 
she used to wear to parties! I thought, of 
course, we should find something handsome.” 

Joshua hunted through all the folds of the 
newspapers, all the leaves of the books, but 
nothing rewarded him. He looked up at 
last disconcerted; Alice Frost burst into a 
merry laugh. 

“ What did she send you for?” she cried; 
“ diamonds, or a hidden will,orwhat? Poor 
eld auntie! she was always imposing on me 
just the same way when she staid with us,” 

Joshua felt like a fool, he said afterwards, 
but recovered himself with an effort, and 
apologizing for giving so much trouble, led 
the way down stairs. Would Miss Frost 
never stop smiling? And he was sure that 
fellow Blake Champney had an ironical look. 
He would not stop in the parlor, but bade 
them good-morning in the hall and hurried 
off to his hotel, where he sat down and wrote 
a vengeful letter home, demanding to know 
what Aunt Priscilla meant by sending him 
to that worthless old trunk of rubbish. 

Then he composed his ruffled feelings, 
dressed himself elaborately, and late in the 
afternoon went to Mr. Frost’s office, and ac- 
companied him home to tea, wondering what 
Miss Alice would say, and whether that Blake 
Champney would be there. He was glad to 
find he was not. Mr. Frost introduced him 
ceremoniously to his daughter, who bowed, 
and blushed, and smiled demurely. 

“T’ye seen your friend before, papa!’ she 
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said, tossing her curls; and then she told the 
morning’s adventure, but was merciful 
enough to make it as little absurd as possible, 
Then she produced Uncle Rogers’s miniature. 

“Don’t his grand-nephew look just like 
him, papa?” she asked. 

Mr. Frost looked long at the miniature and 
at Joshua, and his brows relaxed. . Uncle 
Rogers had been his best friend in his youth, 
and it touched his heart to look at this old 
picture of him, 

“ Yes, yes, it is very like!” he said, softly. 
“Young man, your uncle befriended me 
when I was a poor boy. I have often wished 
he had left a son to whom | might return 
his kindness!” 

They went out to tea, and there Joshua 
met Mrs. Frost, a lady of plain but pleasant 
manners. Both she and her husband paid 
him marked kindness, and inquired a great 
deal about Aunt Priscilla. She had staid at 
their house two years in all, and though very 
little was said about it, Joshua could see 
that they thought her rather flighty. 

When Joshua left that evening, Mr. Frost. 
told, him to come to the office the next day, 
and all the papers concerning his uncle’s 
property should be submitted to his exami- 
nation, 

Joshua went at the appointed time, and 
searched diligently through deeds of sale, 
statements of money received, and of how it 
had been spent. Uncle Rogers’s estate was 
terribly involved at his death, Mr. Frost ex- 
plained; to meet his wife’s extravagance he 
had ineurred vast debts, and in order to 
make a settlement his property had to be 
sold at its then low rates, so that there were 
only a few hundreds left after all the obliga- 
tions were met. Joshua saw only too plainly 
what a fair and well-proved statement this 
was, but to be doubly sure, he visited the 
eity clerk’s office, examined all the records of 
sales nade and deeds given, and found that 
everything corresponded exactly with Mr. 
Frost’s statement. Joshua began to feel 
ashamed and indignant that he had started 
so readily on a fool’s errand. 

But two days after he got a letter from 
father stating that Aunt Priscilla was more 
restless and anxious than ever about her 
business, and that she said she had forgotten 
to tell him that there was a false bottom to 
the trunk, beneath which he would certainly 
find the valuable papers she had spoken of. 

So off Joshua started again, with some re- 
newal of hig first enthusiasm, to visit Mr. 
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Frost’s house and see the old trunk again. 
Miss Alice, as before, was the one to receive 
him, and her merry face beamed: all over 
with smiles when she heard his errand. 

“Do let me go with you to examine it!” 
she pleaded. “I have always so longed fora 
bit of romance in the way of a secret closet, 
or a lost will, or something of the sort, and 
now-perhaps poor auntie is going to gratify 
me, after all!” 

Blake Champney was not there this time, 
so up to the attic they went alone, and again 
lifted the lid of the old trunk and removed 
the things. Then Joshua pried and pushed 
to discover some hidden spring, and at last, 
by fairly wrenching up the partition, laid 
open to view the hidden receptacle. Alice 
eagerly bent her head close by his to see 
what was there. An old yellow roll of paper, 
a broken string of gold beads, and an em- 
broidered needle-case were all that they could 
find. 

“This must be what she wanted!” ex- 
claimed Joshua, seizing the yellow roll of 
paper, but his face fell as he glanced it over. 
Only her marriage certificate, setting forth 
in due order the memoranda of the wedding 
of Benjamin Rogers and Priscilla Gay. 

“Fifty-three years ago!” murmured Alice, 
softly, glancing over his shoulder. “ Poor 
old soul, what a life she has had!” 

‘There was nothing more, absolutely noth- 


. ing more, to be discovered in the old trunk, 


and the flattering dream of Aunt Priscilla’s 
property vanished completely away. And 
now what further business had Joshua to 
detain him longer in the city of P——? 
That was the question we began to ask 
each other at home, after the final letter ar- 
rived, stating that all Aunt Priscilla’s claims 
were mere vagaries, without a shadow of 
foundation, that Mr. Frost was the very soul 
of honor, that everything was just as it should 
be, and he, Joshua, only a fool for his pains. 
Then why did not Joshua come home? 
When we told Aunt Priscilla that no pa- 
pers about property could be found in her 
trunk, even in the secret compartment, she 
showed no traces of her former discomposure, 
but only laughed a sly little laugh, and said 
she knew how to take care of her own busi- 
ness, and would trust nobody at all. Nell 
and I felt so provdked we could have shaken 


her. But then she went on to talk about a 
friend of hers who would come to visit her 
soon, the brother of Queen Victoria, who 
ought to have been the king, only he ab- 
horred titles, and so had come to America to 
live incognito! When he came, she said, he 
would tell her just what to do about every- 
thing. Then Nell and I smiled at each 
other and grew pitiful, ‘ 

One night father brought me a letter. 

“Do read it quick,” he said, “and tell me 
when the boy is coming home! This is no 
way to succeed in business, leaving his office 
shut up fora month! Joshua never will get 
on in the world!” 

But when the letter was read we had 
something new to exclaim about. Mr. Frost 
had been employing Joshua in some annoy- 
ing legal business, and pleased with his abil- 
ity had paid him liberally. Added to this, he 
had now suggested that he should like to 
retain Joshua in his office permanently, hav- 
ing taken a special fancy to him on our great- 
uncle’s account. To get such a start as this 
at.one step ina city like P—— was great 
good luck for Joshua, and he wanted all his 
books and effects sent on to him at once. 
Now it seemed as if we had lost him for good, 
for when would he ever come back? 

“T knew old Frost would bribe him!” said 
Aunt Priscilla, knowingly. 

More and more letters came from Joshua, 
all cheerful and full of encouraging prospects, 
until at last, to crown the height of content, 
he wrote to us announcing his engagement 
to Alice Frost, and also that Mr. Frost had 
taken him into regular partnership. | 

So when Joshua came back to us at last, 
it was on his bridal trip, and we stood at the 
gate to welcome the sunny little lady, who 
sprang out of the carriage and looked eagerly 
around, ready to love and be loved at first 
sight. 

“And here is auntie!’ she cried, running 
to Aunt Priscilla, and kissing her withered 
cheek. Aunt Priscilla received the salute 
graciously. 

“ You always was a pretty creature, Alice,” 
she said, “and Iam going to make you my 
heiress !” 

So we shall have Aunt Priscilla’s property 
in the family, after all} 
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WALTER RAYMOND’S VALENTINE. 


BY H, GORMAN GRIFFITHS. 


CHAPTER I. 


A CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION, 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Ir was generally admitted that Mrs. Zede- 
kiah Biggins nee Stubbins of Beacon Street, 
Boston, was shoddy of the most superlative 
character, and that every dollar of her worthy 
husband’s vast hoard was redolently sugges- 
tive of pork and petroleum; but at the same 
time it was equally certain that she was a 
very ladylike little woman, of decidedly pass- 
-able though poor antecedents, and that her 
assemblies were as characteristic of good 
taste and elegance, as they were of wealth 
and general eclat. 

So the world, with a commendable degree 
of generosity, forgave Mrs. Zedekiah B. nee 
S., for allowing her liege lord to amass riches 
out of army contracts and oil speculations, 
and society, while it quietly ignored the hus- 
band to the last possible extent, visited and 
patronized the wife, just as kindly as it used 
to, when she was compelled to wear last 
year’s fashions as a regular thing, and rely 
upon the thousand or so a year that Mr. Big- 
gins earned as asalesman on Summer Street, 
as the Alpha and Omega of the domestic 
treasury. 

It was a bright nightin the early part of 
February, 1868, and the Biggins mansion was 
radiant with glory. After weeks of the most 
extensive preparation, the worthy mistress 
had blossomed out with a ball of the most 
perfect and fashionable character. With the 
exception’of the few members of the select 
upper crust, who never contaminate their 
hereditary blue blood by the slightest associ- 
ation with trade or tradespeople, nearly ev- 
erybody was there, The brightly-illuminated, 
handsomely-furnished rooms were alive with 
beauty and fashion, and everything was pro- 
gressing in a manner so infinitely satisfacto- 
rily, that it was very evident the day would 
long be marked in white, in the calendar of 
«the happy hostess. 

Aside from the brilliant, animated com- 
pany, and yet one of the greatest ornaments 
thereof, Miss Adelaide Swayne, a belle among 
all the belles of the season, and, in the lan-, 
guage of Mr. Zedekiah Biggins,“as rich as 


AND 


Creases himself, sir,” sat in the spacious 
library professing to be intently engaged with 
some admirable little lithographs, but in re- 
ality turning over the plates in a very me- 
chanical manner, and beginning to think 


that, after all, this giddy whirl of society life 


was apt to become monotonous and decided- 
ly unprofitable. Pleading a slight headache, 
she had dismissed the devoted admirers who 
would gladly have flocked round her, and 
there she remained, quite alone, though 
through the doors of the drawing-room be- 
yond, she could have seen, if she had only 
raised her head, as brilliant and vivacious an 
assemblage as mortal eyes are generally per- 
mitted to gaze upon. 

A very beautiful young lady of some twen- 
ty-two summers was this same Miss Adelaide 
Swayne, but though she knew it, she was by 
no means at all inclined to the weakness of: 
vanity. Wearing her honors meekly, she 
was as unassuming as she was lovely, and as 
lovable as she was rich. Tall, and a bru- 
nette, with magnificent black eyes and hair, 


a skin as clear as the features were classical, 


and a figure perfect in every regard, our 
heroine was justly celebrated alike for her 
queenly appearance and her glorious good 
nature. The young ladies all loved her, 
though they knew her power, and often al- 
most envied it; while the young gentlemen 
were, without exception, willing and ready 
to go through fire and water to secure one 
of her smiles; or to fight innumerable duels, 
if necessary, for the honor of picking up her 
glove, or handing her to her carriage. 
Miss Swayne had been quietly sitting in 
the library for about ten minutes, when the © 
sound of voices in a room below reached her 
ear, through the furnace register which was 
by her chair. She knew in an instant that 
the speakers must be Mr. George Adolph 
Biggins, the eldest son of the mansion, and» 
Walter Raymond, a gentlemanly and hand- 
some, but very poor young artist, whom she 
had known for some few years. Her first im- 
pulse was to move quietly away to some other 
portion of the apartment, but as her own 
name appeared to constitute the burden of 
the gentlemen’s conversation, she remained 
perfectly still, listening because she felt that 
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if her friends would persist in talking about 
her in her hearing, she had the right to know 
what they had to say. Such information, 
the young lady contended to herself, was quite 
legitimate, and might some day prove useful. 
“ They say, Raymond,” remarked Mr. Big- 
gins, Jr., with the cool assurance of the pro- 
spective possessor of a couple of millions, 
and the general air of a man who had been 
through Harvard, even if he had nut picked 
up much in the operation, “they say that 
you are rather sweet on Adelaide Swayne. 
Don’t you think that that’s playing a 
deucedly high game, for a man who can’t 
hold winning cards ?” 

“T cannot say, Mr. Biggins, that I quite 
understand you,” replied the young artist. 
“If you are speaking jestingly, I would sug- 
gest that you would be acting more in con- 
sonance with my idea of gentlemanly pro- 
priety, by selecting some other subject than 
Miss Swayne for your witticisms; while, if 
you are in earnest, allow me to remark that 
your observations are simply impertinent.” 

“ My dear fellow,” came the easy confident 
words of young Biggins, “don’t get mad. 
‘ Nobody was ever known to make a cent in 
all this wide world, by losing his temper. 
What I said, I said in all kindness to you, 
and with all respect to Miss Swayne imagin- 


creature, and I admire her accordingly. I 
know, also, that a poor artist, however hand- 
some and talented, can stand no chance of 
ever being more than her plaything, and out 
of pure love for you, my poor moth, I thought 
I would give you a word of warning, before 
the singeing of your wingsattested to the 
fact that it was too late.” 

“I think, Mr. Biggins, that yon would be 
aeting wisely in bestowing your excellent 
advice upon some one who will appreciate it, 
and be able to discriminate between it, and 
insolence. To tell you the truth, I cannot,” 
replied Raymond. “In the meantime allow 


me to suggest, fer the second time, that you 


change the theme of your conversation. 
The name of Miss Swayne is not to be ban- 
_ @ied about in this way, and shall not,in my 
presence, even by Mr. George Adolph Big- 
gins. It is unpleasant to be compelled to re- 


buke a inan in his own house, but your con- 


duct leaves me no alternative. You are 
impertinent, Mr. Biggins, and upon second 
thoughts will so consider yourself.” 

“ Raymond,” retorted the other, “if I did 
not know, first, ny own power, and secondly, 


able. I know that she is a most charming, 
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the fact that love and insanity are synony- 
mous terms with some men, I should prob- 
ably deem myself insulted. As it is I 
pity you exceedingly. In no event could 
Miss Swayne become your wife, and it is 
evident from your manner, if not from your 
words, that you have fallen spellbound befere 
her attractions, but as matters: tand the thing 
is doubly impossible. I have seen that young 
lady; have admired her; and have decided 
to marry her. What are your chances in a 
race with me? You are young. Sv am I. 
You‘are handsome. I am not reckoned far 
otherwise myself. You can paint. I can 
command the highest articles of both hem- 
ispheres. You are poor as Lazarus, and 
have no prospect of ever being otherwise. I 
can pour untold wealth at the feet of my 
lady-love; can increase her own greaf riches, 
tenfold; can, make her one of the wealthiest, 
even as she is, one of the most beautiful wo- 
men in the land. You are blinded by this 
mad passion now, but you are a man of the 
world, and know as well as I do, how these 
little advantages tell with the sex. Millions 
to nothing; those are the odds, and you 
would be mad to fight against them. Be wise; 
give up this vain hope, and save yourself 
much pain and sorrow. If you'do not, you 
cannot even figure as a rival, for what girl 
would turn for a moment from what I have 
to bestow upon her, to think seriously of 
your paltry offering of undying affection, and 
all that sort of nonsense? I like you, Ray- 
mond, and it is because I want to spare you 
that I speak as I do. By, by.” 

And the young lady heard the speaker 
turn upon his heel and leave the room. 

“Millions to nothing!” soliloquized poor 
Raymond, but in a tone so audible, that ev- 
ery syllable ascended to the ear of Miss Ade- 
laide. “ Millions to nothing! Yes, Biggins is 
right. I am a mad fool to love the beautifia 
Adelaide; to dare to think for an instant 
that she can ever be mine. Were she poor, 
and no glittering offer of wealth laid before 


her, it might be different; but how can I dare 
to hope that Miss Swayne the heiress, know- 
ing and appreciating, as she must, the power 
of gold, could ever look past so many admir- 
ers so mugh wealthier, so much brighter than 


I, to accept the simple honest love that I 


bear for her? And yet how can I blame my- 
self? For me to live, has been for me to love 
her. Her smile has been my only sunshine. 
With its radiance glowing in my memory, 
wy heliest, aud purest, and truest aspira- 
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tions have been called into life. But all in 
vain. I must now forego even the old time 
happiness of loving her afar off, and must see 
her become another’s; must forget that she 
lives, save as the beautiful wife of a man who 
weighs her by her outward loveliness and 
wealth, and knows not the inestimable riches 
of her heart and love, The very thought 
almost distracts me; the sight would kill me. 
I could not, must not witness it. No; to-night 
I will look upon her once more, and for the 
last time, A fortnight’s hard work will com- 
plete my work here, and then I will go far 
away to forget, e’en theugh it be in death, 
that [ have ever dared to love.” 

“Will Miss Swayne honor me with the 
next quadrille ?” 

The speaker was Mr. George Adolph Big- 
gins, who, confident and’ easy as ever, had 
returned tothe drawing-room, and at once 
discovering the absence of the lady of his 
admiration, had followed her into the library. 

As he spoke, the tall handsome form of 
Raymond also crossed the threshold. 

“Mr. Biggins will please excuse me,” re- 
plied the lady. “I do not feel well, and 
eould hardly trust myself todance this even- 
ing. Mr. Raymond, may I trouble you for 
your arm? Please take me to mamma, if 
we can only find her; for I hardly remember 
seeing her for almost an hour.” 

“A cut, by Jove!” growled Biggins, as Ray- 
mond, transported to the seventh heaven of 
bliss, escorted the belle from the apartment. 
“ Be careful, my young friend, and do not 
cross my path too frequently! Adelaide 
Swayne shall be mine! I swear it, though all 
the penniless Bohemians of Christendom 
were arrayed against me! ‘Tis your turn 
this moment; it shall be mine the next; and 
he who laughs last laughs best. Nearer 
poetry than I ever come before in all my life; 


- by Jove, it is!” added the young gentleman, 


whose self-conceit rarely permitted him to 
suffer very long from a rebuff of any kind, 
And then he sauntered from the room, and 
when next he nodded to Raymond, no one 


csuld have told for a momént, that any sen- 
timents other than those of the purest friend- 


ship existed between the twain. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIGHT NOT ALWAYS WITH THE STRONG. 
For several days after the incidents 


sketched in the preceding paragraphs, Miss 


Swayne was not visible to any of her admir- 
ers. Her slight headache did not leave her 
quite so readily as might have been desired, 
and it was nearly a week before any callers 
were enabled to do other than simply leave 
their cards at the door. Among the first to 
seek the young lady’s presence was Mr. Big- 
gins, Jr. Upon sober second thought, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that the fair 
Adelaide was evincing a decidedly too strong 
interest in Walter Raymond, and that it 
would be well for him to bring matters toa 
crisis before opportunity was furnished the 
young artist to make anything like a perma- 
nentimpression. “ Women are such deuced- 
ly singular creatures, you know,” he argued, 
“that there is‘sno knowing wpat insane freak 
they may not perpetrate at any time, and 
upon the slightest provocation.” Accordingly, 
he allowed no large amount of grass to grow 
under his feet before he stood in the hand- 
some drawing-room of the Swayne mansion, 
and commenced the active storming of the 
citadel of the affections of the Swayne heiress, 

“ You must have perceived, Miss Adelaide,” 
he commenced, after a variety of very pretty 
platitudes concerning the maiden’s health, 
“that I have for a long time past regarded 
you with a warmer interest than that which 
would result from mere friendship. In truth, 
T have loved you from the first moment of 
our acqiaintance, and I would now ask yea 
to become my wife. I can offer you all that 
mortal man has to bestow — admiration, 
power and riches. I feel assured that I can 
make you happy, and 1 know that the best 
efforts of my life would be exerted to secure 
that end.” 

“ Mr. Biggins,” was the reply, quietly given, 
but very firmly, “I suppose I ought to thank 
you for the honor you have conferred upon 
me. I can, however, make you but one an- 
swer. I do not love you, and cannot become 
your wife.” 

“You do not love me?”. queried the 


amazed young man, thoroughly crestfallen 
for once in his life, if never before. 

“No, Mr. Biggins, Ido not love you. You 
appear surprised ; but let me assure you that 
even ‘admiration, power and wealth,’ as you 


interpret them, do not always constitute the 


key to a woman’s heart. She who weds for 
those possessions alone, enters into a life 
that is truly desolate. Admiration. may fade 
away, or be transferred to some new object; 
power is as uncertain as the fortune that be- 


stows it is fickle, and wealth, unless it be 
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the wealth of true, earnest hearts, is ever 
liable to dissolve into utter nothingness. 
These things, sir, may be all desirable and 
* pleasant to possess, but my conception of 


married life calls for something more real 


and enduring than them all. My hand can- 
not go save where my heart leads. With 
love I would happily marry the poorest and 
least influential man, as the world hath it, in 
the land; without it I dare not unite myself 
to the proudest millionaire that reigns in 
the realm of riches.” 

For a few moments the rejected suitor 
found himself at a loss for a single word. 
Despite his usual assurance, he had been 
completely silenced. The arguments that 
he had supposed to be irresistible, had 
proved utterly unavailing, and there he 
stood defeated and routed at the first attack, 
and without a shadow of anything like a 
reserve force. 

“For the present, Miss Swayne,” he said, 
at length, making a desperate effort to con- 
trol his passion, “I have the honor of wish- 
ing you a very good-morning. I think I 
know to what beggarly speculator I am in- 
debted for this, and shall attempt to govern 
myself accordingly.” 

Pale and agitated, yet with the dignity of 
an empress, Adelaide rose from her seat, 
and confronted her insulter. Before she 
could utter one word of indignant reply, 
however, he had bowed himself out of her 
presence. 

She heard him leave the house, saw his 
form for an instant as it passed into the 
street, and then, forgetting alike indignation 
and dignity, our heroine sank into a chair 
and burst into tears. 

What there was under the circumstances 
to cry about, is not the most self-evident 
thing in the world; but then, young ladies 
are not unfrequently more or less erratic in 
the matter of tears, and so Miss Adelaide 
Swayne will doubtless find numerous fair 
sympathizers and supporters. ~ 

To say that Mr. George Adolph Biggins was 
mad, as he stepped from the precincts of 
Pere Swayne’s homestead, would be to use a 
very mild adjective indeed. He was furiously 
angry, disappointed -and completely beaten 
in a little game in which he had been per- 
fectly sanguine of success. If this little 


combination of uncomfortable feelings had 
only been allowed free scope for action for 
ver so short a time, there is no knowing 
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what dangerous outburst might not have re- 
sulted; but hardly had the young man turned 
the first street corner when he almost ran 
against Mr. Walter Raymond. His first im- 
pulse was, naturally enough, an aggressive 
one. Second thoughts, however, swiftly 
demonstrated the futility of any such course 
of conduct, and he resolved to adopt’ an en- 
tirely different line of tactics. 

“Ah, Raymond,” he said, with a face 
beaming with smiles, “the very man I was 
thinking about. Taking advantage of the 
first pleasant day of the season, by inaugu- 
rating a constitutional on the milldam, I 
suppose.” 

“No, Biggins, not quite that,” replied the 
other. “In fact, I am too busy just at pres- 
ent on a couple of crayon heads to afford 
much time for relaxation. I have about 
made up my mind to finish all work I have 
on hand, and leave this city for a year or so, 
Iam not well,and travel will not only improve 
my health, but may give me much material 
for future sketches. I am tired of life in 
Boston, and would like to see, before I die, 
if life elsewhere is about the same thing or 
not. No, Iam not going upon a pedestrian 
tour this morning. I have an engagement 
near by, and thought that after attending to 
it, I would call and inquire after Miss 
Swayne’s health, and then to work again.” 

“ My dear fellow,” responded Mr. Biggins, 
who felt that he must prevent an interview 
between the young people at all hazards, 
“my dear fellow, I wish above all things in 
the world that I could spare time to run 
back with you. Adelaide will, I know, be 
rejoiced to see you; and I should be greatly 
pleased to stand by her side, and with her 
receive the congratulations of so esteemed a 
friend, She is a charming girl, Walter; far 
better, I fear, than I deserve, though I shall 
strive to be as worthy of her as I can, and 
will make her happiness the one great object 
of my life.” 

The young artist for a moment was unable 
to reply. He staggered as if he had been 
struck a heavy blow, while every particle of 
color left his cheeks, and every ray of light 
faded from his eyes. Leaning heavily against 
the iron railings of one of the gardens for 
support, and making a desperate struggle to 


maintain his composure, he at length stam- 
mered: 


“Biggins, is this so? Has Adelaide 
Swayne—?” 
“It is so, justas I told you it would be. 
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Not half an hour ago I offered the young 
lady in question my hand, heart and bank 
account, and received her answer without a 
moment’s hesitation. AsI said before, she 


is a magnificent girl, and I feel that I don’t 


deserve her. I am a lucky dog, Walter, and 
I hope that some day fortune will smile in 
like manner upon you. But look here! I 
am ina great hurry, but will steal time to 
say one word to you. I think I know how 
you feel. You have been a good deal of a 
poetical enthusiast, and in this matter have 
foolishly allowed your enthusiasm to run 
away with your judgment to such an extent, 
tliat this termination of Adelaide's single 
life must cut you upimmensely You speak 
of travelling for a season, and in that you 
are wise. A change of scene and incident 
willsoon drive away this Utopian dream, 
anf you will return a stronger, clearer man. 
Now for a word of business, I know you 
are poor, and that though Iam rich, I can- 
not offer you direct assistance; but fortune 
has helped me to perhaps throw a good thing 
in your way, right in the line of your inten- 
tions. A friend gf mine, a Welshman who 
believes that the scenery of his seven by 
nine country eclipses that of any other land 
under the sun, wants some six or seven pic- 
tures of Welsh hills and valleys. He will 
pay well for them, though he doesn’t quite 
want to go the figures that some of the cel- 
ebrated fellows of the world might ask. 
You can do the work. I can get it for you. 
Will you take it?” 

Raymond hesitated, but only fer an in- 
staut. Though still pale and agitated, he 
stood erect and firm, and a brave look of de- 
termination came into his face.’ 

“ Biggins,” he said, extending his hand to 
the other, “you are a good fellow, if you 


have broken my heart. 1 will go.” 

And without another word, he turned and 
“ quickly retraced his steps towards the city. , 

“What fools men are!’ soliloquized Mr. 
Biggins, as he watched the retreating form 
of his victim. “ Once’ get ’em in love, and 
they'll believe any lie you like to tell them. 
Well, well! this little picture business is go- 


ing to cost something, my dear George 
Adolph, but the investment will be a good 


one. With Walter Raymond out of the way, 


you may yet play to win.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARTIST’S VALENTINE. 
Miss ADELAIDE continued to weep until 
she felt that the exigencies of the situation 


required no further effort in that direction, 
and then, actuated by some other rational 
impulse, she commenced to get angry; not 
with Mr. Biggins, who really deserved all the 
indignation she could command, but with 
poor young Raymond, who had done nothing 
at all to merit anything but kindness and 
pity. 

“If he loves me,” sighed the maiden, 
“why does he not come and tell me so? I 
am sure he would find a more sympathetic, 
or at all events a more polite recipient, for 
his confidence than he did the other evening. 
And yet he stays away altogether; and after 
ealling and finding out that I am ill, remains 
away when he ought to be seeing whether I 
was not quite dead, or quite well. O Walter, 
Walter, have you so soon forgotten me?” 

Many callers visited the house that day, 
but Raymond was not among the number, 
and as disappointment after disappointment 
rewarded the hope and expectation of the 
young lady, she grew more and more discon- 
tented and really miserable, until at last, she 
almost felt like excusing herself from the 
tea-table, and retiring to her own room dis- 
pirited and half ready to be ill again. Mrse 
Swayne, however, was absent that afternoon, 
and so appreciating the lopeliness of her 
papa and brother, Adelaide descended to the 
dining-room and took her mother’s place at 
the urn. 

“ By the way, Addie,” said Mr. Swayne, 
Jr.,as the trio were seated at the table, “ did 
you know that you were engaged to be mar- 
ried? I didn’t, till this afternoon, and I do 
think that a proper regard for your own dear 
brother should have caused you to impart 
that little confidence to him.” 

“T engaged to be married ?” faltered poor 
Adelaide, almost dropping the cup of tea she 
was handing to papa. “ What do you mean, 
Robert ?” 

“ Well,” responded the young gentleman, 
“that’s exactly what I want to find out. I 
was talking with Walter Raymond this after- 
noon; splendid fellow, Walt is, by the way, 
aint he? and he let out that that snob Big- 
gins told him that you and he were engiged 
to be married. Walt looked as if he was en= 
gaged to be buried, and I quite pitied him. 
He’s too good a fellow to be made miserable, 
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and if I only knew what ailed him, I'd 
straighten it out if I only knew how. He 
said that he’s going off in a daycr so to 
Wales, or Van Diemens Land, or somewhere 
or other, and I’ve a good mind to go with 
him, and cheer him up a little. Some of you 
girls ought to keep him here, for I don’t be- 
lieve he’s fit to be trusted off alone. Look 
here, Addie; to-morrow’s St. Valentine’s 
Day; send him a valentine, and though he 
wait know who it comes from, it will do 
him good to believe that somebody thinks a 
little of him about this time.” 

“My child,” interrupted Mr. Swayne, no- 
ticing how pale his daughter had suddenly 
‘grown, “ my child, do not, I beg you, allow 
this foolish story to disturb you. Robert, you 
must not annoy your sister in this way. If 
you mean what you say, you must be mis- 
taken; and if youdo not, sir, you have given 
me just ground for offence. No man would 
dare speak of my daughter in this manner. 
If any one has done so he shall find that 
such insults cannot be permitted to pass un- 
noticed. No, no, Miss Adelaide, it is but 
one of your brother’s mischievous prevarica- 
tions, and must not occasion you any trouble 
or annoyance.”’. 


Adelaide, by a strong effort, remained at ° 


the table until the evening meal was con- 
cluded. She saw that her brother had spok- 
on the truth, and the knowledge gave her 
increased strength, though her agitation pre- 
vented her from attempting to speak. 
That evening Miss Swayne resolved upon 
a plan of action which, though bold, and 
according to the notions of many of her lady 
friends decidedly unmaidenlike, was probably 
the best course that could have been adopt- 
éd. She knew, first, that she loved Walter 
Raymond. She knew, secondly, that Walter 
Raymond loved her. She could hardly be- 
lieve that young Biggins would be guilty of 
the malicious, daring falsehood charged to 
him, though upon that point she was not 
quite so certain. She saw, however, that, to 
say the least of it, there was a terrible mis- 
take somewhere; a mistake that might jeop- 
ardize the happiness of herself and her modest 
lover for life; and accordingly she determined 
to act, and that, too, immediately and de- 
cisively. 
The 14th of February, 1868, was a bright 
pleasant morning. The sun was shining 
brightly, and the air was as balmy and in- 
vigorating as if thé beautiful sprixg had 


dawned in real downright earnestness. Poor 
Raymond, however, did not notice very clear- 
ly any of the glories of the outer world; or, 
if he did, they failed to produce any impres- 
sion upon him. A long night, in which crue 
desponding thoughts had driven away power 
to sleep as well as power to work, had been 
his portion, and the morning found him pale, 
and haggard, and dispirited. He had thrown 
aside pencil and palette, and unable even to 
think collectedly, was pacing his room, the 


prey toa hundred conflicting emotions, when _ 


he was aroused bya knock at the door. 
Half mechanically he answered it, and half 


mechanically he received a letter from the 


smiling postman. Without caring to see 
what avy correspondent he reckoned upsn 
his list had to say to him, he was about to 
throw the missive upon the table, when his 
attention was sharply arrested by thé di- 
rection. 

“Tis Adelaide Swayne’s handwriting, as 
IT live!” he exclaimed. “But what can she 
have to’ write to me about? She is not the 
woman to trifle with a man’s feelings by an 
attempt at valentine foolhardiness; her re- 
cent illness would preclude the possibility of 
its being an invitation from her mother, to 
attend any ball or assembly, and what under 
the heavens, can it be?” 

Whereupon Mr, Raymond, acting as ra- 
tionally as people generally act under some 
what similar circumstances, proceeded to 
inspect the envelop very closely, and to cogi- 
tate about it very considerably, and in fact 
to do everything, except the one thing that 
could alone promise his anxiety the slightest 
relief. Finally, however, he did break the 
dainty little seal, and opened the note. He 
read it fully half a dozen times before he 
could dare to begin to trust his eyes; and 
then, in an ecstasy of joy, was enabled to be- 
lieve that the following words were intended 
for him and him alone: 


“ Beacon Street, Boston, Feb. 13th, 1868. 
“WaLTER RAyMoND,—I suppose that the 
generally accepted ideas of womanly propri- 
ety would censure this letter, and stigmatize 
as reprehensible the spirit that incites it. 
Believing, however, that not only my own 
happiness, but that of yourself, may be jeop- 
ardized if I remain silent, I am constrained 
to write you. By accident I overheard your 
conversation with Mr. George Biggins, at the 
house of Mrs. Biggins, nearly two weeks ago. 
I have also heard that, believing in the ex- 
istence of an engagement between that gen- 
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tleman in question and myself, you have de- 
eided immediately to leave the country. A 
' great falsehood, or a cruel mistake, rests 
somewhere, and it is due to both of us two, 
at all events, that the truth should be known. 
Will you call sad see me this afternoon ? 
“ADELAIDE SWAYNE.” 


Two hours later our hero might have been 
seen in the handsome parlor of Miss Swaynie’s 
papa, with Miss Swayne herself by his side, 
and a halo of supreme bliss around both of 
them. What they said we cannot tell, for 
the interview was strictly a confidential one; 
but we can say that it was of such a charac- 
ter that a very little time after its termination 


Swayne pere found it necessary to incident- 
ally remark, “ Bless you, my children, both of 
you.” 

Mr, Walter Raymond did not gd to Wales, 
as he had despondingly intended to do, but 
within a year after the receipt of his origi- 
nal valentine, proudly led to the altar the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
Robert Swayne, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 
He paints but very little now-a-days, though 
it is said that he will shortly put on the can- 


vas an elaborate design, which has taken the . 


spare hours of nearly four years to conceive, 
and which is to represent allegorically the 
advantages of observing not only the letter 
but the spirit of St. VALENTINE’s Day. 


. 


UNCLE SAM’S STORY OF AN ADVENTURE IN CANTON. 


BY WILLIAM W. WYCHER. 


Ir was a crisp clear November-day out on 
the lawn, but with the sun shining in through 
the ferns and fragrant flowers on the jardi- 
’ niere in the bay-window; through the droop- 
ing sprays of mingled dew-plant, smilax and 
myrtle, that hung from the rustic baskets 
above, flecking the carpet with their shad- 
ows; with the heat radiating from the big 
logs burning cheerfully on the brass andirons 
over the glowing vistas beneath, adding new 
castles and caves to the fancied scene of en- 
chantment, and as they dropped their tink- 
ling coals, it still seemed to be summer. 

May, whose illness had kept us all in, was 
lying on the lounge, beside the quaint old- 
fashioned fireplace, fondling Don—the setter 
—and favored the summerish illusion with 
her muslin morning-wrapper. Uncle Sam, 
who was spending the day in what he termed 
his “ smoking-rig,’’ was reclining in his bam- 
boo easy-chair, watching with half-closed eyes 
May’s white hands, as she stroked and 
smoothed Don’s long tawny silken ears, I 
was seated on a hassock at Aunty Ria’s feet, 
who was knitting, wondering when we should 
all be ready to start for town, when— 

“Well, I never! This is a veritable Castle 
of Indolence,” broke in the pleasant tones of 
Aunty. 

We all looked up at her, and I think May 
and I framed excuses for our idleness, when 
Sam stopped them with: 

“Let us enjoy the castle while we can, 
mother dear, for we cannot always inhabit it.” 


Aunty smiled affectionately and was silent. 
I had a new theme to speculate on, namely, 
why men who lead extremely active lives are 
so very fond of idleness at times; every now 
and then, when occasion permits, they seem 
to assume, as it were, a chrysalis state of 
torpid idleness, but only to emerge more vig- 
orously active than ever. 

Sam had been idie for the past two years, 
very idle, but then he had been very ill also. 
Sam, in his smoking-rig, lounging back in his 
chair, with the smoke creeping through his 
brown mustache, with a pleased expression 
on his handsome clear-cut features, and in 
his half-closed hazel eyes, was to all appear- 
ances the beau ideal of a lazy man; yet he 
was, and always had been, a very active one, 
What was the charm that held him so quiet? 
Was it May’s presence ? 

“Sam,” I said, “tell us about Calentta, 
Cabul or Canton, or some other of the cities of 
the East, in which you have had adventures.” 

“ Hum—yes—will sometime,” he answered, 
without withdrawing his meerschaum from 
his mouth, I had failed to rouse him from 
his indolent mood, and was somewhat piqued, 
when, as one of May’s slippers fell from the 
lounge to the floor, he opened his eyes wide, 
stared at it a moment, took his pipe from 
his mouth, got up and crossed to May’s side. 

“ What shall I do with it?” he queried. 

“Let it alone; sit down and tell us a 
story,” said May, tugging hard at Don’s ear, 
and looking not a little vexed. 
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“T’homme propose mais femme dispose,” 
quoth Sam. 

“ How nice to be able to say disagreeable 
things in French, eh, Sam? Now do bea 
good fellow and tell Mollie and we-uns a 
story,” said May, recovering her slipper and 
her savior faire at the same time. 

“T didn’t mean to be disagreeable,” he ex- 
postulated, as he returned to his seat, “and 
to prove that I’m sorry, will tell you of an 
adventure I had in Canton, though I don’t 
feel one bit like story-telling this afternoon.” 

He paused for a moment, and then began: 

“ What do you say to making a night of it 
in the nor’west quarter?” 

The speaker was my friend Thompson; 
the question was addressed to a party of five 
or six officers in the Chinese Imperial Pre- 
ventive Service, of which I made one, who 
were dining together in the old Hong Bank, 
where we were then quartered. The bank 
was a large stone building on the edge of 
the burned district, outside the walls of Can- 
ton, which had been the site of the foreign 
factories. We had been rather puzzled, be- 
ing off duty, how to spend the rest of the 
evening, and T.’s suggestion was evidently a 
welcome one to all. 

Coffee was ordered in, pipes lit and the 
matter discussed. It was thought prudent 
to send for an officer of the Secret Service by 
the name of Johnson, inviting him to be one 
of the party, as he could speak the Fo-Kien 

‘dialect fluently, and knew every hole and 
corner in and about the city. 

A messenger was accordingly posted off, 
and soon returned with T.in person, who 
explained that he was ready and willing to 
go if we would promise to return before day- 
break, as he said he expected to make a 
“haul” in the opium line about that time. 

There being no dissenting voices, we rose 
from the table and separated for our rooms, 
each to prepare himself for this rather dan- 
gerous excursion. You may ask, why danger- 
ous? Why? because the nor’west quarter 
of Canton was that part of the city inhabited 
by the lowest order of Chinese; all the scav- 
engers, beggars, thieves and refugees from 
justice lived and had their being there; all 
the Sing-Song houses (houses of dissipation) 
were located there, as also the large and 
small gambling establishments and pawn- 
shops of this famous capital of the two Quang 
provinces, There the flower-boats clustered 
in the canals, and there the long-haired rebel 


was safe from the clutches of the Tartar 


general; or to condense it, it was the home 
of all that was openly vicious and evil in 
the great city I am speaking of, and on a par 
with the St. Giles of London or the Five 
Points of New York. 

Hurrying on my sword and revolver, I 
joined the group in the dining-room, where 
we finally concluded we would go up by wa- 
ter and return through the city. 

As we filed out of the gateway we could 
see across the white ruins of the factories and 
foreign consulates, the dark waters of the 
Hong-Kiang, dotted with twinkling lights 
that burned in the sampans and chops that 
floated on its surface, and beyond, in the 
misty distance, against the starlit horizon, 
the sacred groves of the temple of Honan. 
However it might at any other time have im- 
pressed us with solemn thoughts, on the 
present occasion we strolled down the path 
leading to the river singing and chatting, 
smoking and feeling quite merry, as men are 
apt to after a good dinner and with some ex- 
citement in view. . 

A runner had been sent on before to order 
the beats to be in readiness to take us up the 
river, so that when we arrived at tire custom 
house wharf we found everything prepared. 

Johnson had chosen the small sharp round- 
bottomed mandarin sampans for our convey- 
ance, they being very fast and handled with 
ease in the crowded canals; they carry but 
two passengers with comfort and safety, as 
they are very crank, are propelled by three 
men, one, standing amidships on a plank laid 
from gunwale to gunwale, manages a scull- 
oar, somewhat longer than the sampan itself, 
which rests on an iron peg on her high- 
pointed stern; the other two, seated in the 
bows, pull short oars; the passengers sit 
knee to knee, just forward of the scull-oars- 
man, in a little bamboo house, 

There were just four boat loads, and as 
quiet was the order from this point, we 
wriggled our way rapidly up stream, silently 
puffing away at our pipes and meditating— 
at least I was—whether or no it were not 
just as well to see this same quarter of Can- 
ton by daylight. — 

Passing the site of the new factories and 
consulates; we wound in and out through the 
lanes of the floating villages which line the 
river shore on the city side, and at length 
entered the canal leading to and through the 
nor’west quarter, leaving behind the dark- 
ness and silence of the Hong-Kiang. 

The scene that greeted our eyes was a 
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strange one. The canal was alive with boats, 
and all was noise and bustle; we passed nu- 
‘merous flower-boats moored side by side, 
brilliantly illuminated within and, without, 
from which issued the confused sounds of 
rattling dishes, shouted orders, the screech- 
ing of two-stringed fiddles, twanging of man- 
dolins, of drymming on tom-toms, and casta- 
net accompaniments to the wailing songs of 
Chinese girls; men and women ran to and 
frd along the platforms overhanging the wa- 
ter, talking, shouting, laughing and scolding. 
A sharp sweep of the steering-oar and we 
shot into a dark silent watery way, but soon 
saw lights again as we ran bows up on aslip- 
pery incline beside a flight of granite steps, 
at the foot of a broad street well lit with 
large paper lanterns, which hung above the 
doors of the houses, . 

Scrambling up the steps, wet and slimy 
with the ooze of countless tides, we gained a 
firm footing on the broad slabs, which every- 
where pave the streets of Canton, and gath- 
ered about our leader. 

“Now, then,” said Johnson, “ let me warn 
you to keep together; don’t struggle; make 
as little noise as possible. If attacked, follow 
me to a barricade, and don’t shoot—don’t 
use any firearms until we get to one; we 
shall find barricades across the streets at the 
end of every mandarin district, and in no 
case shall have far to go. Single file is our 
safest way to travel—not too close—each 
man looking out for the man in fron of him.” 

Leading the way up the street, he turned 
a corner, and we came to one of the barri- 


cades, or rather palisades, that he had just © 


spoken of, and while he was parleying with 
the watchman, or keeper of the barrier, we 
had a chance to observe it. 

There were two rows of upright hardwood 
stanchions, some twelve or fourteen feet high, 
and six inches in diameter, set four inches 
apart, yoked and keyed—with the exception 
of the two centre ones—in large beams span- 
ning the street, and standing in mortises cut 

_ in the solid granite slabs that paved it; the 
two in the centre of each row were fastened 
at the bottom by a sliding bolt and padlock, 
which prevented them from being raised out 
of the mortises and separated; close to the 
house, at the side of the street and*between 
the two rows of stanchions, which were placed 
about six or eight feet from each other, was 
the lodge or watch-box, and over its door hung 
a large paper lantern. 

Having satisfied the sleepy custodian that 


we were officers of the Imperial Customs, he, 
after much fumbling, opened first one barrier, 
and having admitted us to the space between 
them, detained us until he had made all fast 
before he would open the second and let us 
pass into the street beyond it, having done 
which, he kow-tow'd and bade us good-night, 

“ Now we are in the worst quarter of this 
precious den of thieves,” said Johnson, “ and 
I advise all hands to keep a weather-eye 
lifting.” 

Stopping, after walking up the street a 
short distance, and pointing to a dimly-lit 
doorway, he asked: 

“What do you say, shall we take a peep at 
the Chinese tiger? There’s where he has 
his den, and in big style, too.” 

Of course we all assented. 

Passing the double doors, we entered a 
long narrow dirty room, lighted by a variety 


of mechanical lanterns of painted glass and 


paper, and divided longitudinally by a broad 
wooden counter, nearly breast high and beau- 
tifully polished, behind which, on long-legged 
stools, were perched the dealer and two 
croupiers, very much in the orthodox style 
of European gamblers. Before them the 


counter, near its outer edge, was inlaid with g 


squares, not unlike a checker-board, each 
square bearing a Chinese numeral, or a char- 
acter denoting odd or even; between the 
dealer and the inlaid space lay heaped a pile 
of gilded sapecks, or cash {a small copper 
coin pierced with a square hole in the centre), 
and a metal bowl about six inches in diame- 
ter at the rim, gilded and burnished, 

When we entered, the dealer, an elegantly- 
dressed and handsome Chinaman, looked up 
and greeted us with a quiet genial smile, and 
one of the croupiers, pushing a teapot and 
tray of small porcelain cups towards us, said, 
shaking his own hand, “ Chin-Chin, chow-la.” 
As for the other and the players, with the 
exception of two or three dead-broke looking 
persons, who eyed us askance, they seemed 
too much absorbed in counting silver dollars 
and ivory checks to notice anything short of 
an earthquake. 

“ Translate for me and explain the game,” 
I said to Jghnson, by whose side I was stand- 
ing, as the dealer raised the bowl, and placing 
it on top of the pile of cash, began witha 
grinding motion to force it down to the sur- 
face of the counter. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “The squares 
there at the four corners are marked with 
the numerals yet, ge, sarm and se (one, two, 
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three and four); should you bet on yet, and 
there was but one cash left under the bowl, 
after drawing out those under it by fours, 


—which is the way the dealer does it, with» 


that short gold and ebony wand he holds in 
his right hand—you would double your mon- 
ey; if you were to bet on ge, and there were 
two left, you would receive twice as much as 
you put down, together with your stakes; if 
on sarm, three times the amount, with your 
stakes; if on se, four times, together with the 
original amount. Those squares around the 
centre one are marked with odd and even, 
meaning there will be left either one or two 
cash; there you either simply win or lose the 
amount staked. But the centre ove is the 
Chinese ‘double eagle,” and as you see, it is 
not marked with any character, and is much 
larger than any of the others. On that any 
player who is venturesome enough, cam lay 
his money, with a paper marked with the 
whole number of cash that he supposes are 
under the bowl; before placing it there he 
folds it so that the nymber he has inscribed 
on it cannot be seen, and on the outside 
signs his name. Should he chance to mark 
the right number, he would win an amount 
equal to his stakes multiplied by that 
number.” 

Gay, a young Raitienen who had seen 
better days, having with me heard the expla- 
nation, expressed a wish to “ risk a dollar.”’ 

“ How, at one jump?” asked Johnson. 

‘“No, in cash, a little at atime; get this 
changed for me, will you?” he said, taking a 
Mexican from his pocket. 

“Come in to the banker's; by the way, I 
forgot all about him. Come along and I'll 
show him to you,” said Johnson, moving to- 
wards a door at the opposite end of the room. 

Following him we entered another apart- 
ment similar to the one we had just left, only 
cleaner, more brilliantly lighted, and having 
a money-changer’s counter placed across the 
further end, and on it a very handsome pair 
of bullion scales under a glass case, behind 
which sat the governor of the establishment, 
calmly smoking and watching with placid in- 
terest the progress of the game which was 
going on in this room. 

“Here,” said Johnson, “the play is very 
high, and all the parties to it are well-known 
men of means. You.will notice that every 
player here is provided with slips of paper 
and a long-handled camel’s-hair brush (the 
Chinese always write with such a brush and 
India ink), and that there is no coin or count- 


ers on the counter, These players merely 
place the amount they wish to bet on one of 


these slips and sign their names; if he loses, © 


the croupfer sweeps it into a small box la- 
belled pro tem, with his name; if he wins, 
the croupier makes a check on the banker for 
the amount won, which the player puts in 
his pocket. When he ceases Playing, the 
small box is passed to the banker, and Mr. 
Ah-ti, or Chung-Kow, as the case may be, 
produces the bank checks, and they square 
accounts. But let’s change that dollar.” 

We crossed to the banker, and Gay, ex- 
plaining his wish with a single whispered 
word, “Sapeck,” handed the coin to him 
Silently it was weighed. Full weight. With- 
out moving from his chair, the banker reached 
below the counter and drew up a long string 
of cash, divided into ten sections of one hun- 
dred each, and running his hand carelessly 
over it to make sure that none were missing, 
knotted the two ends together, and noise- 
lesely and without comment passed if to Gay. 

The quiet of this room was remarkable, 
considering the amount of business.done; it 
was as quiet as—as—a bashful man snub- 
bed before a circle of friends by a pretty girl 
on his first advance—tall thinking—no speak- 
ing—quiet and rapid action. The only sound 
was the occasional grinding of the golden 
bowl upon the glittering heap of sapecks. 

Having watched for a few moments the 
apathetic and stoical countenances of the 
gamblers, who seemed to accept either gain 
or loss as fully expected, and quite as a mat- 
ter of course, we returned to the other room, 
and Gay commenced play. After a while 
some of the rest “chipped in,” and an hour 
passed quickly away; at the end of that time 
the party, with the exception of Gay, had 
lost all the sapecks they had invested in, but 
he had won about three thousand (about 
three dollars), which for convenience he 
hung round his neck, 

We took a vote of the party and decided 
to move on, Going out, we took up our 
former mode of, procedure, and visited sup- 
per-houses, pawn-shops, lodging-houses, sing- 
song establishments and flower-boats, At 
one of the latter we had a little chow-chow 
(supper), for which Gay insisted on paying. 
lt cost him two strings of cash. 

It now being three o’clock in the morning, 
it was moved, “We adjourn to the Hong 
Bank sine die.” And we forthwith took up 
our line of march for the city walls. 

The nor’ west quarter seemed sleepy as we 
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passed along; there was very little noise, the 
lanterns burned ditnly, and at long intervals, 
and most of the doors were closed. I think 
we were also tired and sleepy, and we plod- 
ded along wearily, stopping every now and 
then to look in at some bevy of Chinese beau- 
ties, half asleep, or wholly so, through some 
still open portal, or beside some barrier, while 
the drowsy guardian thereof questioned and 
fumbled, and at length admitted us and al- 
lowed us to pass through. The air was cold 
and damp, and laden with unpleasant odors, 
and the smooth slabs of the street were wet 
and slippery. 

“ Blessed if I know which street to take 
here,” said Johnson, pausing on a corner and 
looking about with a puzzled. expression, 
redly illuminated by the paper lantern he 
carried on his head; which, by the way, had 
bgen likened by Thompson to the Star in the 
East—“ guiding the wise men, you know; 
when it stops we shall look under it and find 
our—manger.” But now it had stopped, and 
we saw only Johnson, who declared he’d 
lost his way. 

“How about the wise men, Thompson ?” 

“Ask this beggar who’s’ been tramping 
along with us for the past few minutes,” he 
responded. 

“That’s so!” cried the rest of the wise men. 

“T don’t know so much about asking him,” 
said our “star;” “he may lead us into some 
confounded den that will make work for us 
before we get out of it.” 

“ That’s so!” again remarked the wise men, 
in dubious tones. 

“Never mind! make a show of your re- 
volvers, fellows, and we'll try him, anyhow,” 
said our “star,” encouragingly; and he ac- 
costed him in fluent Fo-kien Chinese. 

“I don’t know about this chap,” said 
Johnson, after a somewhat lengthy confab; 
“he safs he only knows the way to one gate, 
and that is some ways from here, and leads 
out of the worst slum of this vicious quarter, 
Do you think we had best go, or explore ?” 

We concluded to go under the guidance of 
our new light, for our rapseallion Chinaman 
also carried a small paper lantern; not, how- 
ever, on his head, but in his hand. 

After walking through several streets, and 
passing two barricades, Johnson suddenly 
said: 

“TI know where we are now, and a precious 
nice place it is,too; I think, though, after we 
get through the barricade ahead of us there 
we shall be ‘in a very respectable district. 


Gay, give that fellow some cash,” pointing to 
the string of them hanging around Gay’s 
neck, “ and we'll get rid of him.” 

While Gay was unknotting the string, we 
all sauntered on, but had not gone far when 
we heard him cry out, “O murder!” and 
turning, saw him in the gloom struggling 
with the Chinaman. In another instant we 
were all running back, but before we reached 
them the Chinaman broke away and dashed 
down the street; we followed at the top of 
our speed. As we passed Gay, he said, faintly, 
“ He’s stabbed me!” . Two of our party stopped 
to attend to him, while the rest pursued the 
flying robber; we were close upon him when 
he suddenly bolted into a narrow lane, dark- 
er than Tophet. ‘Though we could not see 
him, we could distinctly hear his footsteps 
just ahead of us. 

Johnson, impeded ‘by his head light, was 
the last to turn the,corner. Ne sooner had 
he done so, than he stopped short and 
shouted, “ Look out for the canal!” 

The warning came too late; but on catch- 
ing the rascal each man was exerting himself 
to his utmost, and before the words reached 
us, and we had had time to pull up, we were 
on aslimy incline, and slid one after the 
other into the mire and foul water of the 
canal— 

Balmy gales our senses stealing, 
While we sang our evening prayer. 

In answer to our mild remarks on the 
kindly gent who had led the way to this soft 
thing, and our murmured requests to be 
shown out of it, Johnson came cautiously 
down to the steps, and by the light of his lan- 
tern we floundered out of the mud. 

By this time lights began to appear along 
the lane and doors to open. 

“ There’s no time to lose in cursing, boys,” 
said Johnson, as we gained terra firma once 
more; “we must get back to Gay and the 
others, for I think these fellows mean 
mischief.” 

Dripping with the nauseating ooze of the 
canal, we hurried up the lane, and soon 
caught up with Gay, who was close to the 
barrier, supported by our two comrades, one 
of whom was trying to explain the case to 
the watchman, and persuade him to open the 
way for them and us. ; 

We were none too soon; already the thieves 
and ruffians who inhabited the quarter, scent- 
ing booty and blood, were swarming into the 
street behind us, 

Johnson sprang forward to the barricade, 
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and announcing his rank in a loud voice, de- 
manded instant admission; while Thompson, 
assuming the command, formed our little 
squad into something like order, to repel any 
attack. . . 

“Try your revolver, Sam,” he said to me, 
“on the first one that comes within ten paces.” 

“Let me have a shot,” said Gay, “ before I 
get too weak.” And straightening himself 
up, before any one could prevent him, he 
raised his revolver and fired into the crowd 
in our rear. There was a wild cry, afd a 
dusky object in their front ranks fell with a 
dull thud on the flagging of the street. 

“That squares my score,’ said Gay; and 
then he fell fainting into Johnson’s arms. 

The report of his pistol, though muffled by 
the damp walls on either side, seemed to 
rouse the whole quarter, and the mob, armed 
with cleavers, pikes, bamboos and clubs, ad- 
vanced towards us with q rush; but a volley 
from our revolvers sent them reeling back 
with a howl of fear. 

Again they came on, inspired with fresh 
courage by the shouts of new-comers. 

“Will they never get these bars open?” 
shouted Thompson. 

“Allright!” replied Johnson, who, assisted 
by the watchman, lifted the heavy stanchions 
and separated them. “ Keep them back till 
we get Gay through.” 

“Once more, boys!” ordered Thompson; 
and we blazed away again, but this time we 
did nut stop them. Jounson and another 
were dragging Gay into the enclosed space 
between the palisades, and the watchman 
was shouting at the top of his lungs: 

“Ung-ne! Lil! Lill!” 

“ Now, boys, break for it!” sa d Thompson. 
We needed no second order, but rushed in 
pellmell, and none too soon; for scarcely had 
the stanchions settled into their mortises 
with a jarring rattle, than the crowd reached 
it, and thrusting their pikes through the 
openings, lanced Thompson in the side, who 
was sliding the bolt into its sockets, thus pre- 
venting us from securing the stanchions, I 
seized Thompson by his coat as he fell and 
dragged him out of their reach. 

Every one comprehended the situation; if 
we allowed them to raise the stanchions, our 
lives would be instantly sacrificed to their in- 
sane fury. But amid shouts of, “Shoot him! 
he’s lifting the stanchion!” “ Kill that cuss!” 
“ Who’s got any spare cartridges?” Chinese 
yells and expletives, and the sharp explosions 
of firearms, we heard the hoarse roar of a 
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gong sounding behind us, and saw the lurid 
glare of torches flashing down the street from 
the direction of the city gate. 

“Hurrah, boys! the mandarin guard is 
coming!” shouted Johnson. 

“ Now we've got them !” cried some one else. 

“Not much!” I replied, as I emptied the 
last chamber of my revolver at a scoundrel 
who was trying to lance me through the 
space between two stanchions. 

“ Not to-day,” remarked somebody by my 
side, as the mob, with yells of baffled hate 
and rage, fled down the street and faded 
away in the cold misty morning light that 
was just breaking. 

As we gathered sadly about our wounded 
friends, the guard came up and at once com- 
menced to take down the barricades, while 
Johnson conversed in a low tone in Man- 
chow (the Tartar dialect) with the officer in 
command; he immediately sent some men 
away, who returned shortly with stretchers, 
on which, after roughly bandaging their 
wounds, we rolled Thompson and poor Gay, 
now conscious and groaning with pain. Then 
we started for our quarters under escort, a 
sorry-looking procession—a muddy, dirty, be- 
draggled group of tired-out individuals. 

As we bade Johnson good-by (he was go- 
ing to remain with the guard), he said: 

“If it’s any consolation to you, boys, we’re 
going toscour this devilish quarter this morn- 
ing, and shall have a nice assortment of 
scoundrels for next Monday’s executions, be- 
fore we get through. I hope it will help heal 
Gay’s and Thompson’s wounds. Good-day.” 

“Did Gay and Thompson get well? were 


‘they badly hurt?” asked May. 


“O yes, they were out before long,” replied 
Sam. “ Their wounds were only flesh wounds; 
Gay was stabbed in the left shoiilder, and 
lost considerable blood; Thompson had a 
pike thrust into the fleshy part of his back, 
which made him sore for a while, but he 
eventually got over it, and was as good as 
new. As for the rest of us, we’escaped with- 
out a scratch; but from such sweet smelling 
clothes as we wore home that morning de}ivy- 
erme! I might sum up my adventure by 
saying that I saw the ‘elephant’ of the nor’- 
west quarter, fought the Chinese ‘tiger, 
caught a coolie and caught a ‘ Tartar ’—and 
a bad cold.” 

“ Tea’s ready,” said Ann the maid, opening 
the door. 

“ Come, Sam! come, girls!” said Aunty Ria, 
rising. And we adjourned to the supper-room. 
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DEAD DAYS. 


BY MAY LYTTON. 


Ah, our life-bark glides so swiftly 
' Down the surging tide of years; 
And we watch the shore receding 
Through a mist of blinding tears, 
Mourning for our vanished childhood 
With such bitter tears! 


Look we back through misty teardrops 
As our friends are lost to view, 

And the bark glides swiftly onward 
As we wave a last adieu; 

To the friends of our bright childhood 
We have said “ adieu.” 


And for aye and ever after 
We have bade that sad farewell; 
There’s an aching and a longing— 
What it is we scarce can tell; 
‘We but know there is a sorrow, 
we cannot tell. 


It is something like the feeling” 
That comes stealing o’er our hearts, 
As we watch the sad gray twilight 
Creeping on as day departs; 
Gliding up with mafiled footsteps, 
As glad day departs. 


Or like tender soul-sad music, 
Drifting in a shadowy sea, 

Strikes the torn heart of a mourner 
As he kneels upon the lea: . 

Kneels beneath a weeping willow, 
By a grave upon the lea. 


Ah, the happy songs of childhood 
Silent now forevermore! 
But their echo still eomes drifting 
To us from that lonely shore; 
Sweetly drifting, sadly whispering, 
From that distant shore! 


THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


My Aunt Bertha was one of those some- 
what rare women who remain single from 
choiee; having—so my mother told me—re- 
jected more than one good offer of marriage. 
She was comely in person, had a pleasant 
voice, and could “turn her hand to any- 
thing.” 

This last qualification made her a greater 
treasure in a family, where there were half a 
dozen children—more or less—than all the 
silver, gold and jewels buried by Captain 


Kidd, no doubt, and which are still faithfully - 


guarded by the grim spectres he set as a 
watch over them. 

During the long winter evenings she was 
often enticed into the realms of legendary 
lore. Few stories that she had read or heard 
ever slipped from her memory. Whether 
merry, ludicrous, romantic and pathetic, or 
seasoned with a spice of diablerie, she was 
sure to engage the attention of her hearers. 
Mine was fairly chained, and when, in some 
chosen corner of the enchanted domain of 
romance, she was wont to raise the misty 
veil which concealed some mouldering abbey 

10 


or ivy-wreathed eastle, the picture was se 
vividly depicted as to seem almost a reality. 
I could see the ponderous door swing baok 
on its rusty hinges, and entering with “ bated 
breath,” threaded with her the long desolate 
passages and dim dusty corridors. The illu- 
sion was not lessened when at last we cathe 
to a stately chamber, with a gleam of red 
coals in the deep-mouthed fireplace, diffusing 
through the room a weird dusky light, dud 
hunting at gliding shadowy forms in the 
more remote corners. Evoked by the same 
subtile, undefinable power, which had thus 
far held me in thrall, there seemed to be— 


“Strange forms from the arras start forth to 
the eyes— 

Strange epigraphs blgzoned burn out of the 
wall— 

The spell of a wizard was over it all.” 


On one particular evening which I can re- 
call, Aunt Bertha and I were alone. The pat- 
ter of rain against the windows mingled with 
the voice of the wind. Of all “ the powers of 
the night, as they walk abroad and converse 
with each other,” there is ne one that forms 
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a better or more appropriate accompaniment 
to a legend with a little of the tragic element 
in it, than the wind, whether it “ doth gently 
kiss the trees,” whistle spitefully through the 
keyhole, or wail, scream and mutter in cran- 
nies and round corners. 

The candles were still ‘unlighted, and the 
fire, having gone down, was winking sheepily, 
so that the apartment was wrapt in a kind of 
twilight gloom. Suddenly a scintillant jet of 
flame shot upward frgm the nearly-burnt out 
brands, resembling a ribbon of fire, such as, 


when 1 was a child, I used sometimes to 


make, by swiftly waving a stick with an ig- 
nited end. Fora single moment it threw its 
flickering light intoa dark recess. Transient 
as were its beams, they illumined a picture 
representing “The Maid and the Magpie.” 


It broke the spell that had converted nty real 
surroundings into the ideal, letting me down 


so far as to make me certain I was not in an 
enchanted castle, but in the comfortable and 
spacious family sitting-room, with walls hung 
with paper instead of tapestry. 


“Aunt Bertha,” said I, “you have often 


told me that you would relate the story of 


the ‘Maid and the Magpie; why not tell it 
to me now?” .- 


She assented, premising that as a prelimi- 
nary step, she must introduce two ladies who 


took & conspicuous and active part in the 
affair. Without waiting to get into the seam- 


needle of the warm woollen sock she was . 
, knitting for my father, she suffered her work _ 


_ to rest on her lap, and assumed an easy atti- 
tude in her great stuffed chair. By the can- 
dle which, meantime I had lighted and placed 
_ on the. little oval mahogany stand, I tould 
see from the peculiar expression of her dark 


_ hazel eyes that her thoughts had sped back, | 


. down a vista of years, over which had gath- 

ered the mists and shadows of centuries. 

_ As, since that evening, more than two de- 
cades have melted silently into the past, al- 

though the incidents themselves, as here re- 

‘dated, are substantially the same, it is not 

pretended that the language may not have 


' lust some of its flavor, making it less racy 
than that employed by Aunt Bertha. 


CHAPTER IL. 


* MADAME DARVELLE and Matheline Lau- 
rens, though connected by family ties, were 
‘not of the same ‘kindred. The disparity in 
‘their personal appearance, their manners and 
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disposition, could scarcely have been more 
marked and decided had they been of differ- 


‘ent races. 


Madame Darvelle was a widow. She had 
been the wife of a renowned chief, who was 
the lineal descendant of one of those old 
feudal barons, who had obtained wealth and 


power by the predatory wars common to the 
period. Her husband had now been dead 
two years, since when she had chosen for her 
residence a castle which looked frowningly 
down from the summit of one of the seven 


monntains on the waters of the Rhine, 


Though the moss of ages had crept over the 
massive weather-beaten walls, a portion of 
the interior was fitted up in a style of great 
magnificence. 

Madame Darvelle was twenty-five years 


old, and of a beauty so ravishing, as to make 


any attempt at rivalry by the ladies of that 
region, in mere pers6nal charms, entirely 
hopeless. The enthusiasm of those, whose 
eyes are more in the heart than in the head, 
might bave been modified and subdued, if 


they bad had opportunity to witness the su- 
percilious air she was wont to manifest to- 


wards any whom she considered her inferi- 
ors, and her lack of sympathy with those suf- 
fering from any of the numerous ills that 
flesh fs heir to. 


She had many admirers, the most distin- 


guished of whom was Montenay de Courcy, 


He was fascinated, dazzled and bewildered 
by the spells wrought by her wonderfully 


_brilliant eyes,.and the siren sweetness of her 
‘ yoice. Yet with all her power to charm and 


enslaye, he was conscious of a feeling of un- 
rest. At times he was haunted with a vague 
longing for, companionship with some one of 
nobler, purer aspirations than Madame Dar- 
yelle. Could it be that the modest, retiring, 
and as some called her, the plain Matheline 
could inspire such emotions? For a while, 
instances of her generous self-abnegation, 


which he could not avoid seeing, made little 


or no impression on his mind. But on one 
such occasion, when Matheline’s eyes grew 
luminous with a light lovely as 
“ June’s vesper star, 
When birds in the wooda ons their sweet life 
away,” 


- he became conscious that the emotions in- 


spired by her were something sacred and 
apart. Calmer and Jess inypassioned than 
those awakened by Madame Darvelle, they 
neither dazed, bewildered nor made him rest- 
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jess. This newer sentiment had taken no 
definite form in his mind. It was a fresh, 
and for the present, an almost uuapprehend- 
ed current, fowing from a gentle, geuerous, 
guileless heart into his, which by purifying 
bis moral and emotional nature, raised the 
tribunal of couscience to a higher standard 
than that coveted by those whom he recog- 
nized as his compeers, who paid homage to 
Madame Darvelle. She would have smiled 
incredulously had any one intimated that it 
was possible for her to find a rival in the 


modest unpretending Matheline. She enter- 
tained no fear that the allegiance of the hum- 
blest, most despairing of her admirers, whose 
devotion ministered to her vanity, could be 
diverted from herself. As for the handsome, 


the noble aud generous Montenay de Courcy 


—the only one amoug the devotees that knelt 
at her shrine whom she really cared for—she 
understood him, him and herself, so she be- 
lieved. She thought, too, that she kuew the 
extent of her own power—that with art and 
skill subtile as Medea’s wondrous alchemy, 


she had 00 interfused the deeper well-springs 


of his life with the deti¢ious witchery of her 
golden smiles and honeyed words, that he had 
neither the wish nor the power to break from 
the thrall of the enchanting spell. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ie was a bright morning, full of sunshine, 
the music of birds and the aroma of flowers. 
The two ladies, Madame Darvelle and Math- 
eline Laurens, were sitting together in an 
apartment that overlooked the Rhine, whose 
broad bosom, broken here and there into rip- 
ples by the passing breeze, sparkled as if 
strewn with diamonds. Neither of them had 
spoken for several minutes. Madame Dar- 
velle had seated herself opposite a mirror 
that reached from floor to ceiling, that she 


might see the effeet of adress she had caused 


to be prepared to wear to a ball, soon to be 
given by a lady who, if less beautiful, could, 
if the humor prompted, put on airs as proud 
and haughty as herself. By the radiant light 
which broke over her countenance, the en- 


semble was satisfactory. Over a skirt of rich 


white silk was a purple gold-embroidered 
tunic; the wide-flowing sleeves being so 
looped up as to disclose the dimpled elbows 
of her beautifully rounded arms, smooth and 
white as alabaster, A large ruby encircled 
with diamonds, and glowing like the red fires 


of sunset, clasped together the left shoulder 
-of her tunic. 

“What are your eyes chained to now?” 
she sharply demanded, glancing at Matheline, 
and finding that she was looking at some- 
thing she held in her hand, instead of herself. 

“A picture,” 

“A picture!” repeated Madame Darvelle, 
with a look and tone of ineffable disdain. . 

“Though not in a good state of preserva- 
tion, it is very beautiful.” 

“From its appearance I think it must 


have been preserved in the smoke of some 
peasant’s cabin.” 

“TI found it in an old oak chest that sets in 
the lumber-room. Ulrica says that it is the 
likeness of a lady whose ancestors were of 


the same kin as your late husband’s.” 


“T neither know nor care who her ances- 
_tors were, but it is my opinion that she was 
some mean-spirited wretch, or her likeness 
would never have been put away with the 
rubbish of a lumber-room.” 


“It appears to me that the original of this 


picture could never have been mean-spirited, 
It makes me think of the little ditty I have 
heard the old harper sing, when sitting in 
the doorway some fine moonlight evening: 
* Jesu, what a face is there— 
Noble, beautiful aud fair, 


With brow—’” 


“You needn’t trouble yourself to repeat 
any more of the old harper’s nonsense. I 
care nothing for the picture, and as little for 
the ditty,” said Madame Darvelle, petulantly. 
“T tried on this dress to see if it is becoming, 
but you are so taken up with that old smoky 
picture I suppose I mustn’t expect you to 
give your opinion or advice.” 

“T am sure that they are both at your ser- 
vice, if they are of any value to you, but you 


are a much better judge of such things than 


“L wish I knew what Montenay de Courcy’s 
opinion will be when he sees it.” 

“T think he will like it—admire it.” 

The wish expressed by Madame Darve'le 
had caused a rosy flush to overspread Math- 
eline’s face, for in her heart there was a se- 


cret which had never been breathed— 
“ Save to her spirit’s ear.” 


It would never pass her lips, so.she had.said 
to herself. She had. tried to thrust it fran 
her heart, but the effort had proved a vain 
one. She could, however, conceal it from 
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‘Madame Darvelle, and better still, from Mon- 
tenay himself. It had now become sacred ‘to 
lier; sacred as the fire kept burning by the 
vestal virgins in the temple of their patroness, 
Matheline was conscious of the blush 
‘whieh the name of Montenay bronght to her 
cheeks, and cast a furtive glance at Madame 
Darvelle to see if she noticed it. Shesaw 
‘that her attention was too entirely devoted 
to the examination of her dress to pay any 
heed to aught else. 

“ Matheline, hand .me that pearl necklace 
“that lies onthe table near the window.” 

The window was open, and as Matheline 
‘took the necklace from the table, she caught 
a glimpse of a young girl through the trees. 
‘She did not venture to try the patience of 
madame by stopping to take a second look, 
and when, a minute afterward, she returned 
‘to the window, the girl was newhere in sight. 
It was not long before Ulrica appeared at the 
door of the apartment. 

“Why do you come here now? You take 
too much liberty,” said Madame Darvelle, 
‘angrily. 

Ulrica knew that she conid take more lib- 
‘erty with the haughty lady than any one else 


belonging to the household, not excepting . 


even Matheline, and that was the true reason 
whi she came herself. 

“T came,” she replied, “ becanse I think I 
heard yon say a few days since that you 
should be glad to hire another servant-maid 
for your kitchen.” 

“I do wish to hire one.” 

“Then I hope that madame will pardon 
one who has served her leng and faithfully, 
though the time is unseasonable, when I tell 
her that a young peasant girl #8 in the ser- 
vant’s hall who has travelled a long distance 
in quest of employment. What is your pleas 
ure concerning her?” 

“J will see her.” 

“ When and where ?” ie 

“ Here in this chamber, and without delay.” 


A gleam of pleasure brightened Ulrica’s © 


countenance as she left the room. After an 
absence of two or three minutes she returned 
with the peasant girl. Matheline started at 
sight of her, then snatching up the pictare 
she had been contemplating, gave it a keén 
searching look. Ulrica noticed her, and cast 
an expressive glance towards the girl. 
“Come this way. I wish to have some 
talk with you,” said Madame Darvelle. 
The girl went and stood befote her. She 
‘was of that just height which is not apt to 
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provoke inquiry as to statare. Her figure, 
shown to advantage by her neatly-laced scar- 
let bodice and full blue skirt, was of that per- 
fect symmetry which insures free, unpremed- 
itated grace of motion, and would in no wise 
have suffered by a comparison with the 
haughty lady’s, clothed in purple and fine 
linen, before whom she was meekly standing. 

“My housekeeper tells me that you are in 
search of employment,” said Madame Dar- 
velle. 

“T am, madame.” 

“I suppose you are accustomed to go out 
to service ?” 

“ No, madame, I have always, ever since I 
can remember, lived many miles from here, 
with my mother in a cottage on the flowery 
banks of our beautiful Rhine.” 

“And why have you left your home which 
you seem to think is so wonderfully beau- 
tiful ?” 

“To try and earn enough money to keep 
my mother from suffering with eold and hua- 
ger the coming winter.” 

“The daughter whose mother is too laay 
to earn her own living, will be likely to follow 
her mother’s example.” 

“ My mother is not lazy.” 

“T ought to have said too delicate, I sus- 
pect.” 

“ Her health is such, madame, that for the 
present she is unable to earn her bread. 
Since the death of my father, hard heavy 
work has made almost a cripple of her.” 

“ Tf you have never lived anywhere, except 
in a poor mean cottage, how can you expect 
to perform such tasks as will be required in 
a magnificent establishment like this ?” 

“T think I can learn. T have health and 
strength, and a desire to do as well as I can. 
Will you not try me, madame?” 

After a little silence Madame Darvelle said 
that on one eondition she would. 

“ Please, nadame, tell me what it is,” 

“You must have your hair cut off.” 

On hearing this, a crimson flush dyed the 
girl’s cheeks, and the delicate curves round 
her mouth, which gave sweetness to its ex- 
pression, were distorted by painful emotion, 
making her lips quiver. , 

madame, don’t say so!” she said, in pit- 
eous pleating tones. 

“T shall say so, and stand to my word, too. 
It would be unseemly for a kitchen menial to 
carry round such a mop of hair.” 

“T could keep it very close under thé white 
linen cap I always wear when at work.” 
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_. Don’t require so great a sacrifice as that 
of the poor girl,” said Matheline, going up 
to Madame Darvelle, and speaking in a low 
voice. 

“Sacrifice! I ask it fur her benefit. It is 
necessary for her te have her hair cut off, on 
account of her personal convenience aud 
comfort.” 

At this moment a magpie flitted by the 
window, aud lighted on the bough of a tree 
at a short distawce and nearly opposite. 

_ “T ordered Petro to catch that magpie and 
put it into its cage,” said Madame Darvelle. 

“ He says that it is impossible to cateh it,” 
said Matheline. “He thinks the bird has 
found its mate, but it is so crafty and cun- 
ning, that though he has spent hours in 
watching it as it few from place to place, he 
can’t find where the nest is.” 

Perched on the green rustling bough, with 
its head turned jauntily on one side, as it 
peered with its jewel-like eyes into the win 
dow, the bird fully verified the description of 
Goldsmith where he says, “ Were its other 
accomplishments equal to its beauty, few 
birds could be putin competition. Its black, 
its white, its green and purple, with the rich 
and gilded combinations of the glosses on its 
tail, are as fine eas any that adorn the feath- 
ered tribe.” 

It soon began to chatter, but pronounced 
no word distinctly. All at once, it flew from 
the tree, and after making a few circles in 
the air, alighted on the sill of the window, 
which was open. Madame Darvelle, with a 
choice titbit in her extended hand, approach- 
ed the spot, The magpie, putting on a de- 
mare, amiable look, remained quiet. Madame 
felt sure of it. She held the tempting mor- 
sel nearer and nearer towards it, aud the bird 
looked more and more amiable and submis- 
sive, when, with an adroit motion of its bill, 
aud quick as a sparkle of light, it snatched it 
from her hand. The same iustant, soaring 


upward with an exultant motion, it settled . 


slowly down on Ks perch opposite the win- 
dow. At intervals, nibbling a little at the 
dainty bit, ina high shrill voice it went 
through with a medley of phrases, for the 
most part imperfectly articulated. Among 
those distinetly uttered, the one recurring 
. most frequently was: 

“Catch me if you can.” 

Madame Darvelle was very angry at the 
defiant magpie, and still more so at Petro, 
whom she ordered to be summoned forthwith 
to her presence. Her indignation was so 


great that she entirely forgot the young peas- 
ant girl; consequently nothing more was 
said about cutting off her hair. 

» Matheline did not fail to notice this omis- 
sioy, and hoping that the matter wight pass 
from Madame Darvelle’s mind, she quietly 
conducted the girl to her own apartment, so 
that she could assist her to so braid her gold- 
en tresses as to compress them within the 
limits of a high-crowned linen cap, of the 
fashion of those worn by the peasant women 
of Normandy. 

“De you think that the lady will insist on 
my having my hair cut off?” asked the girl, 
as she looked in the glass te make herself 
certain that there-was no stray curl jn sight 
which might give @ hiot.of the magnificent 
braids held in bondage by the quaint stiffly 
starched cap, 

“ She may,”. Matheline answered, “ but ur- 

less she repeals her commands, I think you 
may ventuge to let it be as it.is.”’ 
am.afraid that she will.repeat it. ‘She 
said that only on that condition could she 
suffer me toremain. I must earn something 
to keep my mother from suffering, and if she 
turns me away, I know not where to go,” 

“ Do not despair. All may come out right 
at last. But you haven’t told me your name 
yet.” 

“ My name is Jewny—Jenny Kartuey, My 
mother told me one day that my true name 
was Genevieve.” 

Matheline re- 
peated to herself, as she stood for a few mo- 


ments lost in a fit of musing. She had gone 


back to the days when the old harper used to 


sing about.some maiden by that name. As 


if waking from a dream, she came back to 
scenes of the present. 

“ Come, Jenny,” said she, “ go to the kitch- 
en with me, where Ulrica will teach you such 
household duties as will be required of you. 
She will be kind and patient.” 

As they passed along the corridor, a side 
door was opened, and they stood face to face 
with Montenay de Coarcy. With his fine 
quick sense of the lovely and beautiful, un- 
der whatever phase it was presented, he 
could not fail to experience adegree of ad- 
miration at the sight of the sweet bright face 


-of the peasant girl, as she stood in an atfi- 


tude of unstudied grace, with the light of her 


violet eyes veiled by their drooping 


fringed lids, 
“As Madame Darvelle is busy just now,” 
said Matheline, throwing a door open as she 
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spoke, “ please step in here a few moments, 
and I will soon return with something I wish 
you to see.” 

Before Montenay had time to comply with 
Matheline’s request, the door of an apart- 
ment at the head of a staircase was opened, 
and during the half minute which intervened 
ere it was closed, the voice of Madame Dar- 
elle, in tones of loud and angry reproach, 
rang through the corridor. A slightly ner- 
vous shiver, accompanied by a scarcely per- 
ceptible shrug, on the part of Montenay, as 
if shrinking from the palpable touch of some 
hidden cause of pain, did not escape the eye 
of Matheline. 

It was hard to believe that what had been 
to him the realization of an angel’s voice, 
breathing delicious melody ir the celestial 
choir, could utter sounds so harsh, so stern 
and so vindictive. He did not have long to 
brood over this error of his heart and a too 
vivid imagination. Matheline entered and 
handed him the picture which she had found 
in the old chest. , 

“Do you know whose portrait it is?” he 
asked, keeping his eyes fixed thoughtfully on 
the picture. 

Matheline answered by repeating what Ul- 
rica had said, of the ancestry of the original. 

“What you tell me,” said he, “ gives new 
warmth and color to an almost faded memo- 
ry, which sometimes rises and gleams through 
the shadows of the past. There is a portrait 
in the Courcy gallery which I think must be 
the same lady’s. Years ago, I used often to 
see it, but after a while, for some reason the 
gallery was kept locked. Being in a better 
state of preservation, it looked much brighter 
and more beautiful than the portrait now be- 
fore me. Whenever I approached the part of 
the gallery where it hung, I always imagined 
that the surrounding air grew lumineus. 
Light seemed to be beaming, not only from 
her face, but radiating from the flowing out- 
lines of her dress, encompassing her like the 
halo with which painters surround their 
saints and angels. There must have been 
the germ of a world of gladness in her heart, 
which under happier auspices would have 
been sure to shine forth in golden sunshine, 
to warm and cheer’a happy household.” 

“Why should her portrait be among your 
family pictures ?” 

“Why should it not? Wasn’t she a De 

“I didn’t know that she was. Ulrica re- 

fased to tell me her father’s name.” 
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“ She was the daughter of Baron de Courcy, 
and married a Darvelle.” — 

“ Did you ever see the gentleman she mar- 
ried ?” 

“When I was a boy we often met, but be- 
ing my senior by nearly a score of years, his 
path soon began to diverge from mine, and 
for the last six years of his life I lost sight of 
him.” 

“Ulrica told me that her marriage dis- 
pleased her father, who was of a stern relent- 
less disposition. Knowing his unforgiving 
nature, how dared she to marry against his 
will ?” 

“Tcan best answer your question by telling 
her story. Her father had always liked Fred- 
eric Darvelle, who songht and received his 
permission to address his daughter. The 
day for their bridal was appointed. Before 
the time came, a faction, long bruoded over 
between the baron and some lawless chief, 
more grasping than himself, culminated in 
one of those contests where might makes 
right. Of the battles lost and won I need 
not speak. The baron’s absence from home, 
which he said would be only a few days, be- 
gan to be reckoned by weeks, and then by 
months. The last words he said to his daugh- 
ter, previous to leaving her, were: 

“* Don’t let the weddjng be delayed on my 
account. If I’m not in season for the mar- 
riage, I shall be in time for the feast. Let, 
the old seneschal see that there’s no stint. 
The fare and all the appointments must be 
sumptuons and abundant, and conducted in 
a manner befitting a wedding-feast, when the 
daughter of one, whose fief in extent and val- 
ue equals a principality, is to be the bride.’ 

“The day set apart for the wedding came, 
but the baron was stil} absent. The young 
bride, knowing her father’s liability to change 
his mind, for reasons apparent to no one ex- 
cept himself, and that his freaks of temper 
sometimes amounted to fits of ungovernable 
rage, experienced many painfal misgivings. 
Still, she dared not disobey his orders relative 
to the wedding. They had been precise, em- 
phatic and unconditional. So Frederic Dar- 
velle and Genevieve de Courcy were mar- 
ried. During the feast, and the dance that 
sueceeded, the eyes of the bride were often 
turned towards a window which commanded 
a view of the high road. As he had expressed 
no doubt that, if not in season for the wed- 
ding, he should be in time for the feast, she 
felt certain that if her father’s warlike exploit 
proved successful, he would keep his word. 
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Hf unsuccessful, if he had to bear the shame 
of discomfiture from. an enemy he despised, 
“who would be the victim of his wrath ?’—for 
there certainly would be one—was the ques- 
tion she asked herself. 

“She was determined not to suffer the 
answer to this question to take definite shape 
in her mind, She fought against it—thrust 
it from her. This was of no avail. There 
were times when she seemed to see written 
in words of fire, ‘ You will be the victim.’ 

“Though this of itself was a hallucination, 
it had its origin in a bitter, most woeful expe- 
rience. When only a few weeks old, her 
mother passed away from earthly scenes of 
trouble and trial, so that she had never had 
any one t go to, into whose bosom she 
could pour her childish griefs or youthfal 
sorrows. Fear of her father’s anger for some 
trifling misdemeanor, or imaginary neglect, 
had been a Nemesis by her side ever since 
she could remember. It was no wonder that, 
in the silent night-watches and other hours 
of loneliness, demon voices seemed to whis- 
per in her ear angry threats and fearful de- 
nunciations, Neither was it strange that 
terror, intensified by a vivid, excitable imag- 
ination, should even resolve itself into some 
spectral illusion. Genevieve’s apprehensions 
were only too soon verified. 

“Near sunset on the day succeeding her 
marriage, a courier arrived with a message 
from her father. It was a verbal communi- 
cation, for like other doughty warriors of his 
day and generation, he knew better how to 
wield the sword than the pen. The messen- 
ger, weary and travel-soiled, had ridden in 
hot haste, having at the outset of his journey 
been seized by some soldiers belonging to the 
enemy, who held him prisoner all night and 
far into the morn, when he was so fortunate 
as to make his escape.” 

“*You bear a message from my father? 
said Genevieve, interrogatively. 

“*T do, he replied, ‘and may my tutelar 
saint guard and shield me if I am too late.’ 

“*Keep me not in suspense—tell me what 
it is.’ 

“* Your father has sent me to forbid in his 
name your marriage with Frederic Darvelle.’ 

“*Tt is too late. We are already married, 
in obedience to his command the morning he 
left home.’ 

“¢ Unfortunate, unhappy child! His bit- 
ter curse will fall on you, as it has already 
fallen on Frederic Darvelle.’ 

“*What has Frederic done that the bless- 


ing he gave him at parting should be turned 
into a curse ?’ 
“<*Tt was not without cause.’ 


“*T can think of none.’ 4 
“*Can you have forgotten the message 
your father sent him ?” 


“*T have never at any time, since he left 
home, received a message from him,’ said 
Frederic, who, seeing Genevieve in conversa- 
tion with the courier, had joined them. 

“* Nevertheless, he sent you one, ordering 
you to join him with a band of soldiers, which 
would have iusured his victory over the ene- 
my, instead of suffering a shameful and dis- 
astrous defeat.’ 

“‘*Can he think I could be so cowardly— 
could so disgrace myself, as to fail to obey his 
mandate? I will go to him now, and tell 
him that I never received his message.’ 

“* Don’t go—he wont believe you. When 
he found that you didn’t come, he denounced 
you as a coward and traitor, and will treat 
you as such if you venture into his presence 
before his wrath has time to cool. I, too, as 
well as you,am a ruined man. Should I tell 
him how.I fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and could not effect my escape so as to ar 
rive here in season to prevent the marriage, 
he would treat it all as an idle tale. You 
and your young wife must prepare yourselves, 
as best you can, to meet his vengeance, and 
may God help you! I must do the best can 
to save myself.’ 

“Having remained long enough to obtain 
rest and refreshment for himself and horse, 
he once more implored for them the blessing 
of the Most High, and then set out in a di- 
rection opposite to that from which he came, 
and, as it was subsequently found, made his 
escape to France. 

“The young couple tried vainly to supgltie 


ate the enraged baron. He could never be 


made to believe that Frederic Darvelle, hia 
son-in-law, was not in league with the enemy, 
nor that his daughter had not encouraged 
him to withhold the aid which would have 
made victory easy. 

“ Frederic lived only a short time after his 
marriage. His father, after his son’s decease, 
welcomed the widowed bride and her infant 
daughter to-his home, but the loss of her hus- 
band and her father’s displeasure weighed 
heavily on her spirits, After her last effort 
to obtain his forgiveness, when he repulsed 
her and drove her from his door with curses 
too bitter and unnatural to repeat, she never 


rallied. In a few weeks she passed away to 
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a kinder and more compassionate Father, 
who knows how to pity the poor and forsaken, 
and who welcomed her, as we have reason 
to believe, to his house of many mansions, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 

“ Did the child live?’ asked Matheline. 

“It did; but soon after its mother died, it 
was stolen—no one knew by whom. It was 
whispered, however—for no one dared to say 
ig: openly—it was an emissary of the old bar- 
on’s, who carried the child off in obedience 
to his command. The child’s paternal grand- 
father secretly. caused diligent search to be 
made for it, but all his efforts proved to be 
wnsuccessful.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE day appointed for the ball, which had 
demanded so much thought and preparation 
on the part of Madame Darvelle, had arrived. 
Matheline had been invited to attend, but 
ler wardrobe was too mean and scant to 
afford her a costume which would make her 
presentable. Madame Darvelle, .moreover, 
wished her to preside at her toilet, so that 
Bisy, her dressing-maid, might have the ben- 
efit of her good taste and counsel. Jenny, the 
peasant-maid, was likewise employed in go- 
img hither and thither, to bring any article 
which might be needed, or in assisting Math- 
éeline in arranging certain little details apper- 
taining to different articles of dress, all of 
which was performed so deftly as to excite 
some astonishment on the part of Elsy the 
@ressing-maid. 

After a while, Madame Darvelle ordered 
Jenny to bring from one of the compartments 
of a chest of drawers, in an ap adjoining clos- 
et, a piece of lace. It was wonderfully fine 
and beautiful, and of great price. With the 
Jace nicely foltied and held in her pretty 
brown hand, she came and stood before Mad- 
ame Darvelle. It was the first time she had 
been in the presence of her mistress since the 
day she came. Her face was flushed, and 
she was a little agitated, for she thought of 
the rich mass of golden curls, tightly braided 
and compressed, which was. concealed be- 
neath her stiff high-erowned cap. 

But Madame. Darvelle’s attention was too 
much absorbed by cheosing or rejecting from 
the paraphernalia by which she was sur- 
rounded, to permit her to think of anything 
pertaining to a humble peasant-maid. She 
merely told her, in a curt way, to put the 


lace on the table with’ the jewéls, and then 
resumed hér consultation with Matheline 
and Elsy, relative to choosing from a score of 
fans the handsomest and most appropriate. 
With a feeling of relief, Jenny hastened to do 
her bidding. The necklace and strings of 
pearls lying on the table looked pure and - 
lovely, while the large ruby, and its encircling 
dia:nonds, glowed and sparkled in the sun- 
beams, which, like arrows of gold, pierced 
through the foliage of the’ wee opposite me 
window. 

The peasant-maid gave a little start at 
something which caught her eye as she bent 
over the jewels, a rosy glow at the same time 
coming to her face, faint and delicate as that 
reflected from the ruby lying by the pearls, 
She suffered her fingers to linger a few mo- 
ments among the transverse coils formed by 
the strings of pearls. She even touched 
them with her lips, murinuring, as she did 
80, in words half articulate, “ How strauge— 
how very strange!” 

She was standing dose to the open window, 
and as she raised her head, the magpie she 
saw the first day she came flew by, and passed 
so near as to brush her cheek with its wing. 

The sun bad now arrived at the meridian, 
the hour for dinner to be on the table in well- 
ordered families of that primitive time. On 
the present occasion, the savor of venison 
and grouse, and odoriferous scents of spicery, 
which, borne on the breeze, found their way 
tuirough the window, were pleasantly,empha- 
sized by the clear mellow notes ef the sea- 
shell, which were necessary to summon the 
more distant members of the household to 
partake of the noonday meal. 

At the sound, Jenny, the peasant-maid, 
opened the door and beld it unclosed for 
Madame Darvelle, Matheline and Elsy to pass 

ut. She then left the room, and closing the 
door, went to the servants’ hall. 

Madame Darvelle returned to her apart- 
ment in a pleasant frame of mind; the veni- 
son and grouse having been done to a turn, 
while the et ceteras, concocted under the su- 
pervision of Ulrica, famous for her culinary 
skill, lacked for nothing either in variety or 
flavor. Madame, therefore, being less quer- 
ulous, the fan was soon selected from the 
confused pile, where previously she could find 
nothing that pleased her. But there was an- 
other trial of temper for her in reserve, to 
which she succumbed, Though so beautiful 
in other respects, her feet were not as pretty 
as Matheline’s, and the purple brocaded slip- 
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pers that had been made expressly forthe oc-, 
casion, when she saw them, called forth many 
harsh invectives against the poor pains-tak- 
ing shoemaker, who had put forth all his 
skill to make them neatly and according to 
the newest fashion. She wished that he was 
present, that she. might hurl them at. his 
“head. As he was not, she threw them at 
Matheline’s, though happily she missed her 
aim. 

When Elsy brought forward the white silk 
skirt, embroidered with gold, and the tunic 
of royal purple, and spread them out before 
her, the sight of their uncommon beauty and 
magnificence seemed to charm away the evil 
spirit which possessed her. Meanwhile, 
Matheline had been busy braiding madame’s 
hair with some jewels contained in a superb 
case enchased with silver. 

it had been sent that morning, and was 
placed in a drawer by her waiting-maid. 
Madame Darvelle believed the donor to be 
Montenay de Courcy, and so he was; but 
had it not-been that the girl had torn offa 
slip of paper attached to the case, in her haste 
to obey the impatient and imperative com- 
nand of her mistress, it would have. been 
seen that the jewels were inteuded for Math- 
eline—not for her, 

When the brocaded skirt was put on, and 
the wearer saw how much its rich and grace- 
ful folds increased the natural elegance of 
her figure, she was well pleased. 

“The purple tunic will make your hair 
look bright as gold,” said Elsy, holding the 
sleeves so that madame could slip her arins 
juto them. 

“Now bring me the ruby clasp and the 
strings of pearls.” 

“ Where are they?” asked Matheline, cast- 
ing her eyes round the room, 

“On the table. How stupid you are!” 

“There are no jewels on the table.” 

“There are—there must be. I saw them 
there not a minute before I went down to 
dinner.” 

“So did I,” said Elsy. 

“They may have bee®,removed inadvert- 
ently,” said Matheline. And she and Elsy 
made a hasty but thorough search. 

. Tuere was no trace of them;, the jewels 
were gone—there could be no doubt of it, 

“It is very strange,” said Matheline. 

“ While you’ve been searching, I’ve been 
thinking,” said Madame Darvelle. “What 
about the wonderful peasant-maid you and 
‘Ubrica suv taken with? I saw her fiuger- 


ing the jewels just as the summons to dinner 
came, and without doubt she has stolen 
them.” 

« Impossible! I would trust her as soon as 
I would, myself,” said Matheline. 

“And that beautiful lace, too, worth a hun- 
dred fold its weight in gold. That is gone. 
She. shall tell me what she has done with 
them in season for me to attend the ball, 
even if so sharp an expedient as the thuinb- 
screws has to be resorted to to draw it from 
her. Elsy, go and bring her hither. There’s 
no time to be lost.” 

The girl obeyed with evident reluctance, 
for Jenny, by the sweetness of her looks and 
manners, had won her heart. 

“Quicken your steps, girl, or you may draw 
suspicion on yourself. I’m in no mood to be 
dallied with.” 

Urged by so ominous a threat, Elsy hurried 
from the room. After a short absence she 
returned with Jenny, who imagined she had 
been sent for on account of neglecting to cut 
off her hair, Frightened by the anger man- 
ifested by Madame Darvelle’s blanched lips, 
sparkling eyes and passion-choked voice, as 
in obedience to her command she drew near 
the spot where she sat and stood before her, 
the pvor girl trembled like the leaves of an 
aspen. 

“Every look—every motion shows your 
guilt,” said the uupitying.woman, “so you 
needn’t attempt to deny it.” 

“Tf I have done wrong, I beg that you will 
forgive me,” said Jenny, meekly. 

“We will talk about forgiveness when you 
restore the jewels aud lace you have stolen 
—not till then.” 

“Jewels and lace I’ve stolen? Is that 
what you said, madame ?” asked Jenny, with 
increasing terror. 

“You are here to answer. questions—not 
to ask them.” 

“1 never stole any ET from you or any 
one. Poor as I am, I was never tempted to 
do anything so mean and wicked as that.” 

As she said this—thongh unconscious of it 
herse.f—there was a dignity in her looks and 
manhers befitting a princess, rather than a 
lowly peasant-maid. To. be accused of a 
crime so low and contemptible as theft, filled 
her with the indignation inspired by inno- 
cence. A chord was struck,which till now bad 
Slept in. silence, which gaye forth a keen 
healthful vibration. While it thrilled, it gave 
strength and power to her heart. It pro- 
duced an exaltation, a couscious ability to 
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rise to a higher level in the social scale than 
she liad hitherto attained. 

Not only this; it inspired her with an in- 
voluntary disdain for the mingled pride and 
frivolity manifested by Madame Darvelle, 
which was accompanied by a selfishness so 
intense as to stifle every generous emotion. 
In the vine-wreathed cottage she loved so 
well, she had been taught the common 


branches of education, and had received bet- - 


ter religious and moral instruction than was 
at that period often found ina palace. These 
principles, daily inculcated, had grown with 
her growth and strengthened with her 
strength, and in this, her hour of need, 
proved a rod and astafftocomfort her. 

Had Montenay de Courcy been present, as 
she stood before her accuser and self-consti- 
tuted judge, her appearance, notwithstanding 
the simplicity, even homeliness of her dress, 
might have caused similar sensations as 
those produced by the lady’s portrait in the 
picture gallery, which he described to Math- 
eline. Madame Darvelle was somewhat sur- 
prised and a little abashed at the quiet dig- 
nity of the girl’s demeanor. She had expected 
that she would grovel in the dust before her, 
and with prayers and tears implore her for- 
giveness for the crime laid to her charge. 
The haughty dame soon recovered her old 
self-possession. 

“You need not,” she said, “by simulating 
innocence, attempt to make me believe you 
did not steal the jewels. Circumstances 
make it certain that you are the thief. If I 
don’t have them within half an hour, I shall 
be compelled to abandon all thoughts of go- 
ing to the ball, which I have set my heart on 
attending. Restore them within the time I 
have named, and your punishment will be 
light; but if through your willfulness and 
obstinacy you choose to disobey me, the pen- 
alty—as you without doubt know—adjudged 
by a court of justice, will be death.” 

“A fearful doom, madame, but one that I 
cannot avert by producing the jewels you so 
highly prize. As I have already said, I did 
not take them, and know no better than your- 
self what has become of them. What I say 
is true. May God judge between you and 
me! If not in time to save my life, in time 
to prove my innocence to the world.” 

Af the moment Jenny ceased speaking, 
Madame Darvelle rose quickly from her chair 
and seized hold of something the girl wore 
round her neck, a glimpse only of which 
could be seen, the rest being concealed by 


her bodice. It was soon displayed to view. 

“Matheline, what do you call this?’ Mad- 
ame Darvelle exultingly asked. 

“A pearl necklace,” Matheline answered, in 
a low voice. 

“ Have you ever seen one like it ?” 


“Thave. It islike the one you have lost.” — 


“T didn’t know but that you were so infat- 
nated that you wouldn’t perceive the resem- 
blance. You see now that I am right and 
you are wrong. This promises well, as find- 
ing the necklace may refresh the girl’s mem- 
ory. She may think it the better policy to 
know where the other jewels are now.” 

“That is not your pearl necklace,” said 
Jenny. “I have had it ever since I can re- 
member. I never wore it, except on gala 
days; but the morning I left home my moth- 
er put it round my neck and told me never 
to part with it.” 

“T might pity you for fabricating a story so 
foolish and absurd, were your crime less 
heinous. Now all that I can do will be to 
relieve you of the responsibility of guarding 
the precious gems. I will take that on myself.” 

Before she had time to remove the pearls 
from the girl’s neck, Ulrica came to the door. 
She had come by the request of Montenay de 
Courey, who wished to know at what hour 
Madame Darvelle and Miss Matheline would 
be ready for him, according to prearrange- 
ment, to attend them to the ball. 

“Tell him I’m not going to the ball,” said 
Madame Darvelle, ignoring the presence of 
Matheline. 

“ Will Miss Matheline go?” 

“She will not. If the gentleman wishes to 
know the reason I am not going, tell him I’m 
ready to inform him.” 

“ Will you see him ‘here, madame ?” 

“ Certainly. This is exactly the place where 
I wish to see him.” 

As soon as Mottenay entered the room, 
she said: 

“You see me with a culprit before me—a 
low miserable wretch, who, by the mistaken 
kindness of Matheline, was palmed upon me, 
and has now, like a‘viper, turned and stung 
me.” 

“In what way, madame?” 

“By robbing me of my jewels. Yon can 
easily guess now why I ean’t go to the ball.” 

“Are all of them gone?” 

“All but those braided with my hair, which 
were sent me this morning. I dare say that 
you know by whom, as well, if not better, 
than I do.” ‘ 
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“No, madame, I know of no one who has 
sent you these, or any other jewels this 
morning.” 

Matheliné, who ‘had picked up the piece of 
paper that had been attached to the jewel- 
case, read what was written thereon, but not 
until after she had braided, the jewels with 
madame’s hair, She then knew that they 
were intended for herself. But the knowl- 


edge, while it caused a thrill of pleasure,’ 


making the blood tingle in her veins, gave 
her no little perplexity. She was as proud 
as Madame Darvelle, but in a much nobler 
way. Keenly and delicately sensitive, she’ 
could not help realizing, in some dégree, the’ 
humiliation she herself would feel, had she 
appropriated a costly gift intended for anoth- 
er, even though it had been dene ignorant- 
ly. The thought made her pity Madame 
Darvelle. As for the jewels, she world have 
willingly surrendered them, could she have 
done so in justice to Montenay de Courcy; 
but an explanation of the affair was nothing 
more than his due; it was nothing more than 
hers. If withheld, she would suffer in his 
estimation, and not unjustly. For the pres- 
ent, however, reflections like these were 
thrust into the background. The crime im- 
plicating the poor peasant-maid which in- 
volved so dread a penalty, caused a consider- 
ation like that to shrink into insignificance. 

“ Montenay,” said Madame Darvelle, “ you 
see, and can comprehend how the matter 
stands. Will you not help me?” 

“ How—in what way?” 

“Can you ask a questfon like that? Do 
you not know that she must be arrested, and 
shat there is no one here to do it? ‘To*you 
I delegate the task of bringing hither an 
officer of justice.” 

“Will it not be well to first seek some 
stronger proof of her guilt ?” 

“Your question makes me smile, Monte- 
nay. You know what has transpired. What 
stronger proof is, or can be needed ?” 

She waited a little for a reply, but as he 
made none, she went on: 

“None, I say. If you are not convinced, 
look in the girl's face. I think that her 
guilt is written plainly enough there, to sat- 
isfy even you.” 

“T admit that I am hard to satisfy, and it 
‘may be that I’m a dull reader of countenances. 
At any rate, I can see in hers no traces of 
guilt,” 

“Tam very thankful, sir,” said the poor 
girl, “that you find there no false record. 


Though earthly judges may pronounce me 
guilty, there’s One ‘higher than they who 
knows that I am innocent.” , 

“Be silent, bold, ill-mannered wretch!” 
And madame emphasized her command bya 
stamp of her foot. 

Then turning to Montenay, she said: 

“This silly farce has lasted long enough, 
If you hesitate to do the favor I request, 
there are others. who will esteem it a privi- 
lege to oblige me.” 

“T can only say that Iam more selfish. I 
will do what you require, if you, in return, 
will grant me a favor.” 

Nothing momentous, I hope.” 

“T consider It of great moment. You may 
think differently.” 

“Can it be that he means to take this op- 
portunity to lay himself and his fortune at 
my feet? It may be, for I Believe that of 
late I have kept him at too great a distance. 
Ive given him no chance.” 

Such was the question and comment that 
flashed through her mind, and with a smile, 
she said, in a softened voice: 

“Montenay, you must not forget that I am 
dying of curiosity to learn what that favor 
is, you consider so important. Why do you 
hesitate to speak ?” 

“ You, too, will doubtless think it impor 
tant when I make it known.” 

“Well, make it known, and then tell 


“Twish you to give that pearl necklace 
you have in your hand, into my keeping for 
the next twenty-four hours—or it may be 
thirty-six—at the end of which time, I pledge 
myself on my sacred honor, to return it to 
you, uninjured.” 


Madame Darvelle’s countenance blazed 


with indignation. 


“Truly, sir,” said she, in a high harsh’ 


voice, “ you didn’t underrate the importance 
of the favor you have requested. The error 
lies in your underrating the arrogance and 
presumption required to make the request.” 

“AmI to understand that your answer 
means a decided refusal?” 

“What do you take me for—an imbecile? 
I should certainly deserve to be rated as 
such, should I let slip the only tangible link 
in the chain of evidence whereby the claims 
of justice are to be appeased. Not only this, 
by so doing I should make myself an aider 
and abettor of crime.” 

“It may be madame, that your non-com- 
pliance will mar what you would make. Ag 
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for myself, I believe that evidence can be ob- 
tained of the girl’s innocence,” 

Thesé words fell like balm on the bleeding 
heart of Jenny, whose hope and courage 
were fast drifting away under the influence 
of madame’s vindictive spirit, At this mo- 
ment, a whir of wings was heard, and each 
one present looked round, but there was 
nothing to be seen. 

“Will you, or will you not, help me in this 
matter ?” 

“ will help you, madame, but it must be 
in my own way.” 

“T don’t wish for your aid then.” (1 

The first thing which Montenay now: did 
was to seek Ul: ica, and inquire of her if she 
knew where the peasant girl’s mother lived. 
She did know very nearly from what the girl 
had told her, and she gave him such inform- 
ation as wouldemake it easy to find her. 

“ Ulrica,” ‘said he, after a little silenee, 
“did you ever, at any period of your life, see 
a lady whom this unfortunate girl resem- 
bles ?” 

“T have, and she was of higher and more 
ancient lineage than Madame Darvelle, 
though she was neither haughty nor amet 
bearing.” 

“Two qualities which degrade, instead of 
raising those who assume them.” 

Matheline, who entered the room iil 
was much agitated. 

“T thought, when I left you,” said Mester 


may,“ that you, as well as myself, were 


ful. ’ 
“T was then.” 

“Something new must have happened?” 

“There has—and it seems so strange.” 

“What can it be? Tell us, Matheline,” 
said Ulrica. 

“The large gold spoon, its: handle orna- 
meuted- with an emerald and other jewels, is 
gone. It is an heirloom, you know, which 
dhas been in she family many generations,” 

“T saw that spoon lying on the table by 


- the side of a dish of prunes, as I stood at 


the door a while ago,” said Ulrica, 

“TI saw it, too,’ said. Matheline. “ Poor 
Jenny is still in the chamber, and by mad- 
ame’s eommand, Elsy and I searched to, see 
if the spoon wasn't concealed about her per- 
son. But, as it wasn’t to be found, Madame 
Darvelle is more enraged than ever, and ac- 
euses the girl of sorcery.” . 

A disdainful smile curled the ie of Mon- 
temay. 

“T see that there’s no time to lose,” said 


“When. a lowly, peasant-maid is ac- 
cused of crime, the law, is.prompt and sharp. 
If you will let me have that picture you 
showed me, which so much resembles her, it 
may be a benefit.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN Montenay de Courcy arrived at the 
cottage on the banks of the Rhine, which 
Jenny had described as the residence of her 
mother, the morning star had begun to pale 
in the rosy glow of the eastern sky. A can- 
dle threw its beams from one of its windows 
as he. drew, rein in front of the wicket gate 
which opened into the dooryard, A woman 
with an intelligent countenance, and appar- 
ent refinement, who was busy preparing 
breakfast, welcomed him kindly and politely. 
Her paleuess, and other marks of delicate 
health, confirmed what Jenny had said of hea. 

A ride of more than twelve hours, during 
which time, he had changed horses twice, 
had given Montenay an appetite for the 
brown loaf and the clusters of early delicate 
grapes which the woman set before him. 
Meanwhile he asked questions and made re- 
marks which-led to speaking of Jenny. 

“She says,” observed Montenay,+ “that 
your name is Kartney, and that you are her 
mother.” 

_ “Yes, Kartney is my name, and she thinks 
I am her mother.” 

“ But you are not?” 

“You are right, sir, she is not my daugh- 
tor.” -,, 

“Ie not yours, whens daughter is she ?” 

Dame Kartney manifested considerable 

hesitation, and then, instead of answering 
his question, asked him if the day previous 
was the first Trinity Sunday. He told her 
that it was. 
“I thought it was,” she replied, “ but 
couldn’t certainly tell,.as I’ve had no. chance 
to obtain a calendar for the present year, I 
meant te have gone to my next neighbor's 
yesterday te inquire, but I was not as well 
as usual, and a mile is a long way to walk. 
I have something here I wish to show you, 
as you will see by it, why 1 qught to know 
the exact date of the first Trinity Sunday.” 

Saying.thus, she took from her pocket a 
small parcel. Removing wrapper after wrap-. 
per of coarse brown paper, she came to a bit 
of vellum, on which were written some lines 


in acramped unsteady hand, which she re- 
quested him to read aloud. 
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“Tt was thrown into my door by a person 
unknown to me; afew days ago. At first; I 
didn’t think what it could mean; but since 
then, I have thought it over,;.and pondered 
upon it a good deal;and have come to the 
conclusion that it is no idle make-believe, 
meant to tease and worry me, as some peo- 
ple are fond of doing for the sake of what 
they. call sport, but that it is really something 
of great importance.” 

In compliance with her request, he read as 
follows: 
“From the first Trinity Sunday,year thirty-one, 
Reckon the years that have come and gone, 
Until they twice number three times three. 
For Jesus’ sake fail not—for until she, 
Wronged by the oath I extorted from thee, 
Is restored to her rights, unaverted will be 
The baleful spell, which dooms me since then, 
On a day which to others so blest has been, 
To.see a wan phantom mournfully glide 
With noiseless feet by my shuddering side.” 


“ Do you know the meaning of these lines ?” 
asked Montenay, when he had read them. 

“I think I do. They relate to her we 
have been speaking ‘aboat.” 

“And the author of them?” 

* Baron de Courey, who is her grandfather.” 

“I thought that-he had been dead many 
years.” 

“ He has been dead tothe world. In the 
solitudes of a Carthusian monastery, he has 
exchanged the swerd for the pilgrim’s staff.” 

“The fierce, relentless, blood-stained baron 
turned monk? It seems almost incredible.” 

* By daily penanee, he thonght to escape 
from himself. One who saw him, but knew 
not who he was, describes him as looking 
wild and haggard, and says:that one day, 
when his restless eye encountered a picture 
of the virgin Mary and her child, he turned 
quickly away, with a countenance still. more 
ghastly than before. But his sin has, at last, 
found him out, and compelled him to release 
me from an oath which bound his grand- 
daughter in the toils of servitude, and has 
held me in bondage so odious, as to make my 

Nfe miserable. You may like to know how 
all this came about ?” 

should,” 

“Seventeen years ago, a large stout wo- 
man, decently clad, with a child in her arms, 
galled a little before dusk and requested the 
favor of stopping a few minutes to rest. I 
inquired the age of her child, and she said 
that it was born the first Trinity Sunday, 


which made it about nine months old. Being 
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asleep, I told her that she had better lay it on 
the bed. She assented, and deposited a 
small bundle on a table near by, remarking, 
as she did so, that she had an errand to @ 
village a mile and a half distant, aud if I was 
willing, she would leave the child and the 
bundle in my. care until she returned. I 
readily consented, and from that day to this 
I have never seen her. The bundle she left 
contained a few articles of clothing of suit- 
able size for the child. Though clean, they 
were coarse, A little eap, such as worn by 
infants, was the only exception, and was, I 
think, accidentally placed between the folds 
of a litle linsey-woolsey slip. What was 
still stranger than this, a pearl necklace with 
a gold clasp, ‘on which was engraved the 
name of Genevieve, fell out from among the 
costly lace trimmings of the cap when I re- 
moved the piece of ragged lawn wrapped 
round it.” 
“Did finding these prove a clue to her 
parentage ?” 
“it did not. At first, I made every effort 
in my power to ascertain who she was, but I 
soon found myself compelled to desist, as 
frequent warnings, accompanied by threats, 
showed me that I was closely watched. Not 
long afterwards, however, by a singular com- . 
bination of circumstances, I became acquaint 
with a few incidents which proved beyond 
a doubt, that the child’s mother was the 
daughter of the rich Baron de Courcy, who 
disowned her and drove her from his door. 
The knowledge, though involuntarily ob 
tained, came near costing me my life. I can 
never forget the time when ina frenzy which 
made him seem like a madman, the baron 
burst into the room where I sat holding the 
ehild in my arms. With threats and impre+ 
cations too fearful to repeat, he accused me 
of prying into matters which didn’t concern 
me, I saved my own life, and, as I think, 
the child’s, by consenting to take an oath 
which he dictated; the slightest deviation 
from which, he gave me to understand, 
would be punished by imprisonment that 
would terminate only with my life, in one of 
the frightful dungeons of the castle.” 

“And this was the first Trinity Sunday in 
1681?” 

“It was; and the same day the child was 
a year old.” 

Montenay took the portrait that he and 
Matheline thought looked like Jenny, and 
placed it before his companion, asking: 

Does it resemble any one you know?” 
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_ “My sight must be dimmer than it is now, 
not to see that it looks like Jenny.” 

“At any rate, I have good reason to sup- 
pose that it is the likeness of the baronet’s 
daughter. And the pearl necklace you mén- 
tioned—what about that?” 

“The morning she leh me, I clasped it 
round her neck.” 

Montenay rose. 

“It is now time for me to be on my way,” 
he said. “But before I go, I will tell you 
more particularly why [ came here. I for- 


bore to mention the true reasot, as I thought 


it better, while you were calm, and unexcited 
by fears for the safety of the girl, to gather 
such information as you were able to give.” 

“She isin danger then—my child is in 
danger ?” 


“She is—I cannot deny it.” And he 


briefly related what he knew relative to the 
loss of the jewels. “I have entire faith in 
her innocence,” he said, in conclusion, “ and 
the unavoidable delay which the investiga- 
tion of the facts which you have made 
. known to me involved, will, I hope, afford 
opportunity to prove it.” 

_ “What if you should be too late?” 

“ That cannot be, I think. I will do my 
. best to be in time to cut short all proceed- 
ings against her.” 

“ By what you have told me, I can plainl 
see that Madame Darvelle is cruel, vindic- 
tive and inflexible. These are passions 
which ery out for instant revenge—they can- 
not brook delay, and her gold can command 
the services of those who by unfair and false 
representations have power to —_- law 
and equity under foot.” 

“The baron’s grandchild will mio a bet- 
ter chance than a lowly peasant-maid, yet 
still, there is room for fear.. I think I will 
return by the way of the Carthusian monas- 
tery, aud, if possible, obtain an interview 
with the baron.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Dame Kartney had said, Madame Dar- 
velle was not of a temperament to brook de- 
lay. The longer she brooded over the loss 
of her jewels, the more implacable was her 
wrath. For a long time ‘after Montenay’s 
departure, she walked up and down the room 
like a tigress in its cage. She then ordered 
Petro to be called, to whom she gave certain 
directions. As may be imagined, they were 
implicitly obeyed. The result was, that in 
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little more than an hour the so-called min- 
isters of justice were summoned to sit in 
judgment on the poor trembling maiden. 
‘When required, they: knew how to despatch 
business. She was pronounced guilty of 
theft, the crime being beyond calculation 
aggravated by the monstrous ingratitude to- 
wards a noble, indulgent mistress. 

Death, as has already been intimated, was 
the penalty of the crime of which she had 
been found guilty, and her doom, with great 
apparent unction, was proclaimed to the few 


who had been hastily gathered together to 
witness the fairness of the trial, secured to 
one wicked as she was poor, by the magna- 
nimity and impartial kindness of a lady 
whom she had so grievously wronged. The 
girl herself, with a piteous, beseeching look 
in her eyes, and a wild chaos of hopes and 
fears surging through her mind, had stood 
pale and silent till she heard the dreadful 
sentence. She then made an effort to speak ; 
but instead, a wild. piercing shriek burst 
from her lips, and she fell to the floor like 
one dead. 

The next day, at the moment the setting 
sun dipped below a range of hills in the west, 
was the time set for the headsman to do his 
office. The morning broke clear and bright. 
As the day advanced, not a single cloud 
dimmed the sky. The sunlight which shone 
through the grated window of the prison, 
lay in golden bars across the floor. After a 
while it began to creep up close to the wall. 
Matheline, to whom Madame Darvelle, as a 
special favor, had granted leave to keep this 
last sorrowful vigil with the prisoner, ob- 
served this with failing courage, for two 
hours more would bring the fatal moment. 

“ If Montenay would only come!” said she, 
looking out on the road through the iron 
grate. 

“ His coming could not save me,” replied 
Jenny. “ But donot be sorrowful on that 
account. I have asked for fortitude, and my 
prayer has been answered. I was weak this 
morning, but now I can #ay that though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evi: And now, my dear 
friend, since your kind heart makes you for- 
getful of the gulf between those of my sta- 
tion in life and your own, will you humor 
me in what some might think a foolish 
whim? Will you save these—” and as she 
spoke she threaded her fingers through the 
shining curls of her golden hair—* will you 
save these which my poor mother so delight- 
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ed in, and I may have been too proud of, 
from the ignominious touch of the , heads- 
man, by cutting them off yourself?” 

“T will, dear Jenny, I will. But wait yet 
a little longer;” and she again looked out to 
see if Montenay was coming. 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
looked long and intently. No living, thing 
was to be seen, except a magpie wending its 
way through the air, Matheline saw that 
the bird held some shining substance in its 
beak. Had her mind been less preoceupied, 


this might have excited her curiosity. As it 


was, the incident made no impression on 
her mind.” She was about to move away from 
the window, when darkly defined against 
the western sky, she saw two persons horse- 
back. She remained without word or sign, 


they, as yet, being too distant for her to tell 


who they were, 

Her suspense was soon terminated. Be- 
fore she could discern his features, she saw 
by the outline of his fine figure and the ease 
and grace with which he managed his horse, 
that one of them could be no other than 
Montenay. As respected the man with him, 
she was wholly in the dark, Even had he 
been personally known to her, without a 
chance for closer inspection he must have 
remained unrecognized, as he was mufiled 
in a cloak of some dark-colored cloth, with 
the hood so drawn over his face as to nearly 
conceal his features, with the exception of a 
pair of sharp piercing eyes. 

Matheline now remembered that she had 
not cut Jenny’s curls, She started, and a 
cold shiver ran through her frame as she 
touched the sharp shining shears. She drew 
back her hand, for at that moment the pris- 
on door was thrown open, and he whose duty 
it was to conduct the condemned girl to the 
scaffuld, appeared at the threshold. 

The bell of a neighboring convent now 
began to toll, and a procession of Carthusian 
nuns, at the same time issuing from the por- 
tal, slowly descended the winding path that 
led to the castle. As they went—their white 
robes and long black veils waving in the 
wind —they sang in wailing notes, now and 
then broken by sobs, the hymn for the dying. 

The headsman stood by the block on the 
scaffold, and the keen-edged axe he held in 
his hand glittered in the declining sunbeams. 
A magnificent chair of state, with a canopy 
decorated with clusters of iarge golden lilies, 
had been placed for the accommodation of 
Madame Darvelle. 


At the moment Jenny, supported by 
Matheline, stepped upon the scaffold, Monte- 


jay de Courcy and the man in company 


with him drew rein at its foot. Madame 
Darvelle, splendidly apparelled, had just tak- 
en her seat, and when she saw Montenay, 
she smiled on him complacently. ‘ 

“You are a laggard,” said she. “You 
promised to help me, but we cannot always 
do as we wish. Be consoled, however, for 
justice, I think, will not be cheated this 
time.” 

“No, it will not,” was answered in a deep 


voice, No one knew whose it was, nor 
whence it came. 

“Madame Darvelle,” said Montenay de 
Courcy, “ for important reasons, I wish you 
to stay your proceedings for half an hour,” 


“The time has been set, and cannot be 


altered for even you, who have shown your- 
self so alert and zealons in my behalf. Know 
Sir, that when the sun’s red disc sinks be- 
yond yonder hills, the Jast minute of this 
sinful, obstinate girl will go with it.” 

“ Twenty minutes of which time still re- 
main. It may be enough for me to recover 
a diamond ring of great. value.” 

“ Have you, too, been robbed ?” 

“Ty have.” 

“How? in what way? Tell me. It may 
have been by some one in league with this 
wretched peasant, who was still ignorant of 
her fate.” 

“Tt happened in this wise. When about 
a mile frum here, 1 had occasion to take off 
one of my gauntlets, which, as I drew it 
from my hand came in contact with my ring, 
causing it to slip from my finger. It fell to 
the ground, and before I had time to. dis- 


mount, a thief, with unparalleled audacity, 
snatched it up.” 

“One of her confidants—there can be no 
doubt of it. But why did you suffer the rob- 
ber to escape ?” 

“As, instead of keeping in the road he wont 
over cross-lots, I eouldn’t follow him with 
my horse, and having been so unfortunate 
as to sprain my ankle there was no chance 
for me to overtake him, though he had the 
impudence to stop several times by the way, 
This, however, enabled me to keep my eye on 
him; and see where he deposited his prize.” 

“And where was it?” asked Madame Dar- 
velle, while scores of eager eyes asked the 
same question. 

“ On the pinnacle of yonder turret, at the 
northern side of the castle.” :, 
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“But how could he get there?” 

“ By the help of an apparatus which he 
didn’t leave behind for our ‘benefit. As fs 
well known, the narrow stair inside the tur- 
ret is guarded at each-of the three landings 
by a heavy trap-door, protected by a strong 
iren grating. Now the opening of these 
doors with such means as can be made avail- 
able on so short a notice, must consume 
more time than at present we have at com- 
mand. The summit of the turret must con- 
sequently be reached from the outside, Be- 
ing disabled by the unfortunate sprain I men- 
tioned from doing it myself, I'ask if there is 
any one present with nerves so steady, head 
so cool and foot so sure, as to make him will- 
ing to attempt it for two hundred sequins— 
which is the price of the ring?” 

' The hum of voices which succeeded this 
question was silenced on the instant, by the 
imperative command of Madame Darvelle. 

“Why this unseemly haste?” said she. 
“Tf your ring is at the top of the turret, it is 
safe for the present. It is rude, it is sacri- 
legious to interrupt this solemn sacrifice on 
the altar of justice.” 

At this moment she became aware that a 
pair of piercing eyes, glowing beneath a hag- 
gard brow, was intently regarding her. She 
turned pale, and her voice trembled with 
mingled anger and terror as she told Monte- 
nay to do as he would. So he again asked 
if there was any one present who would 
elimb the turret for the price of the ring. 

“T will.” 

The words were uttered in a loud ringing 
voice, and a young man was seen making his 
way hurriedly through the crowd. . Monte+ 
nay hastened to meet him. 

“Since I arrived here,” said the stranger, 
in a low voice, “‘ I have heard what convinces 
me that an object far more momentous and 
urgent than the recovery of yourring makes 
you unwilling to wait.” 

“You are right. If you succeea in climb- 
ing the turret, unless I prove to be wrong in 
my conjecture, it will bring to light what will 
prove the young girl innocent, who stands 
on the scaffold awaiting her doom.” 

“There’s not a moment to lose. I am 
ready, and have no fear that I shall not suc- 
ceed in climbing the turret.” 

With voices hushed to a whisper, the 
crowd fell back simultaneously from either 
side, leaving an unobstructed passage as the 
stranger dashed onward towards the north 
side of the castle, where rose the turret. 
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Montenay, though owing to his sprained 
ankle he lagged a little behind, was soon at 
the stranger’s side. He grasped him by the 
“Look up,” said he, “and tell me ‘if you 
see some dark object close to the corner of 
the parapet, near the summit of the turret.” 

“T do.” 

“There you will find my ring, and, as I 
hope, something a thousand times more im- 
portant.” 

“T think I comprehend the matter,” re- 
plied the young man, who, springing forward, 
seized a grapevine, by means of, which he 
swung himself to the top of a mullioned win- 
dow, and planted his feet firmly on the frame. 

“For the poor girl’s sake, forget not that 
discretion is the better part of valor.” 

“ In other words, recklessness is not cour- 
age. While I promise to take heed to my 
steps, I will repeat that I’m not afraid.” 

Montenay, who had opportunity to observe 
his lithe agile form, bis firm elastic step, his 
keen quick eye, and the look of confidence, 
courage and determination written on every 
line of his countenance, felt convinced that 
his parting words were no vain boast. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the shifts 
and expedients resorted to, to reach the pin- 
nacle of the turret. . It is enough to say that 
the feat was successfully performed. 

When arrived at the most convenient spot 
for the. purpose, the adventurous stranger 
quickly detached. something ingeniously fas- 
tened to the cornerof the parapet, where it 
was sheltered from wind and rain. He held 
it in his extended hand so that it could be 
seen by the multitude below, by whom it 
was recognized as a magpie’s nest. 

Five minutes more and the sun would go 
down behind the hills. For a few seconds 
of that precious time he held the nest aslant, 
so that the inside of it conld be seen. Had 
the liberty of choice been granted to him 
and to Montenay, no point of time so prop 
tious for the object they wished to attain, 
could have been chosen; for the golden lu- 
minary, darting his horizontal beams into 
the heart of a large ruby lying at the bottom 
of the nest, kindled into flame its crimson 
fire, and struck sparks of dazzling effulgence 
from the encircling diamonds. 

“ Found ! found! the lost jewels are feund !” 

These were the words which, interluded 
with cheers and other signs of rejoicing, re 
verberated through the air. 

“Found, and alife saved!” was added in 
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‘aclear ringing voice, that cut sharply through 
the tumultuous wave of sound. 

This last announcement, like the refrain 
of some joyous song, was taken up by the 
multitude, and was reechoed in tones still 
Keartier and more jubilant. But what of 
Jenny the peasant-maid, during all this time? 
She was silent—intensely silent—but those 
who saw her countenance full of that beau- 
tiful radiance which springs from a pure and 
happy heart (if by any chance they had ever 
read Shakspeare), must have felt that he was 
right when he said, “Silence is the perfectest 
herald of joy.” 

Meanwhile, the young stranger had not for 
a moment lost his presence of mind, nor the 


energy which had thus far sustained him in’ 


his hazardous undertaking. By the help of 
a coil of rope which he fortanately found on 
the turret, his descent was greatly facilitated, 
and he soon found himself on. terra firma. 
He hastened'to the spot where Madame Dar- 
velle still sat in her chair of state. Kneeling 
on one knee he held the nest containing the 
jewels before her. 

“Are you the buffoon who ‘presides over 
this jugglery ?” she asked, scornfully turning 
away her head. 

“Neither buffoon, juggler, nor fairy, has 
had anything to do with the matter. At the 
touch of your hand the jewels will not turn 
to pebbles nor withered leaves; neither will 
this beautiful lace prove to be a spider’s web. 
If I’ve been rightly informed, all the lost 
articles are found, from the ruby to Monte- 
hay de Courcy’s ring.” 

“Who are you, who are so bold, pert and 
presuming ?” 

“ My name is Lancelot Cherbury, and the 
late Count Cherbury of England, who mar- 
ried a lady of this country, was my father.” 
_“You are an impostor. Lancelot Cher- 
bury is dead. He died a prisoner of war in 
a foreign land.” 

Whatsoever might have been his reply, it 
was lost in the tumult and noise caused by a 
man tall and gaant, who, waving his hand 
for Lancelot to give place to him, approached 
Madame Darvelle and stood before her. She 
turned pale, and involuntarily recoiled, 

Throwing off a long dark cloak, it was seen 
that underneath he wore the white robe and 
black scapulary of a Carthusian "nonk. 

“You thought,” said he, “that buried in 
the solitudes of a monastery, daily penanee, 
fasting and prayer, would make me forget 
when the time expired during which your 
1! 
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‘late’ lrusband, by thy own act, was to keep 
possession of this castle and the adjacent 
lands, where ‘you now live. He thought that 
my granddaughter was dead. I, sinful man 
that I was, encouraged this belief, though I 
knew she was alive. She still lives,” 

“It is false. She died when less than a 
year old, as [ could prove, were I so minded.” 

He stepped a little aside, and taking her 
who so lately stood on the scaffold as a crim- 
inal by the hand, led her forward. 

“This,” said he, “is Genevieve Darvelle, 
only child of Frederic Darvelle and my late 
daughter, his wife. Her parentage, as you 
can see, is written in her face. She is no 
longer a humble peasant-maid, but sole heir- 
ess to my possessions. Only a few moments 
stood between her and the accomplishment 
of your cruel purpose. But the machina- 
tions of the wicked, such as you and I, Can- 
dace Darvelle, though they seem to prosper 
for a season, will finally come to nought, for 
God defends the right. It 18 he who has 
caused my heart-burnings, my bitter longings 
for revenge, to sink down into the sea of si- 
lence, carrying with them memories too dark 
and accursed to leave a single ripple of light. 
Now, the demon that so long tormented me 
will haunt me no more, 

“To you two,” addressing Montenay and 
Lancelot Cherbury, “I owe my granddaugh-" 
ter’s life. Your father, Count Cherbury, 
though a better man than I was, I loved and 
admired above all other men. If there be 
any favor that I can bestow on either of you, 
now, or at some future time, do not hesitate 
to ask it” 


Not many weeks after this, as the ex-baron 
sat in his cell, a letter was handed him. It 
was from Lancelot Cherbury, and when di- 
vested of the circumlocution with which 
knights of the sword, at that period, some- 
times entangled the meaning of their writ- 
ten communications, the pith of it was, that 
he had the temerity to pay court to the beau- 
tiful Genevieve, the granddaughter of the 
baron. He believed, moreover, that he hal 
won her heart, though she had given him to" 
understand that she would not listen to his’ 
suit, unless a full and free consent thereto 
could be obtained from her grandfather. 

He went on to say that, having told him 
thus much, he, the baron, could not fail te” 
‘perceive, that, bold and audacious as it 
might seem, the only favor, which, in his‘ 
mind, was worth asking, was the hand of the” 
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be above all price. 
The baron’s monastic abode in the 


“—deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where beavenly, pensive contemplation 
dwells,” 


had made even less a scholar than saint of 
him. Consequently, he employed as scribe, 
a probationer, who wrote to his dictation the 
subjoined missive in answer to the one re- 
ceived from Lancelot Cherbury,. 

“I grant you your request with my bless- 
ing, inasmuch as the blessing of a man, how- 
ever sinful he may be, is better than his 
eurse. Being well assured that you inherit 
the nobility -and generosity of soul which 
gave your father so high a stand in the scale 
of humanity, I doubt not that it will be your 
wish, as much. as my granddaughter’s, to 
continue to give Dame Kartney a home after 
your marriage, the same as she enjoys now 
with Genevieve. She was like a true and 
faithful mother to the child, and should re- 
eeive her reward.” 

Madame Darvelle at once left the castle 


where she had earried things with so high a 
hand, and retired to an estate held in her 
own right, many miles distant. 

The marriage of Lancelot Cherbury and 
Genevieve Darvelle took place at the cathe- 
dral, in a manner befitting their station, At 
the approach of twilight, many of the na- 
merous retainers and others retired to their 
respective domiciles to talk the matter over, 
and give their tribute of praise to the hand- 
some, fine-looking bridegroom, and the lovely 
and beautiful bride. In the evening the 
young couple entertained a few of their best 
and most valued friends, among whom Mon- 
tenay de Courcy and Matheline, who had 
been a few weeks his wife, held the highest 


place. 


The entertainment was in the apartment 
where, a mouth or two previously, Genevieve 
had stood as a culprit before the haughty, 
unpitying Madame Darvelle, implicated with 
the crime of stealing the jewels pilfered by 
the mischievous magpie, notorious for its 
propensity for conveying to its nest whatever 
articles it can find that are bright and 
shining. 


GRANDFATHER’S CANARIB. 


BY CARRIE D. BBEBE, 


GRANDFATSER and Grandmother Dorsay 
were the dearest old. couple I ever knew. 
Grandmother had a mild fair face, blue eyes 
as young-looking as a girl’s, and hair still 
golden, except a few silver threads. Grand- 
father was hale and hearty, with a full face 
and ruddy cheeks, heavy white hair and 
elear brown eyes. I often wondered, when 
I saw them together, how they managed to 
appear so young in their old age, for their 
hearts were youthful too; but I think it was 
because their lives had been smooth, ‘and 
they loved each other and were patient with 
one another’s failings. 

They had several children, all married. I 


_ remember Gracie’s wedding well. She was 


the youngest, and grandfather's darling; and 
when he gave her away in church, his voice 
sounded like a great sob, and he buried his 
face in his hands until the ceremony was 
ever. 

I used to think he was.more tender toward 
grandmother after this, if that was possible ; 
he was so very careful to have her slightest 


wish gratified, and was as devoted as a lover. 
Gracie weut to her husband’s beautiful city 
home soon after her marriage; and, except. 
during a brief visit which she made at grand- 
father’s the next summer, I never saw her af- 
terward. Grandfather was more reconciled to 
her absence after this visit, for she seemed 
so perfectly happy, he could not be otherwise. 

“T shall come home every summer, papa,” 
she said, when she bade him good-by. Dear 
child! she little knew what was in store for 
her. 

Her husband wrote to grandmother some 
time during the next winter, urging her to 
come on at once, for Gracie was very ill. She 
went immediately; and grandfather, sick at 
heart, took to his bed. She was gone for 
soine time, and at last sent home the sad 
tidings of Gracie’s death. Grandfather was 
too ill to go and see her, so slie was buried in 
the city cemetery, out of his sight. Her 
husband was taken ill imiediately after, and 
in one month grandmother returned, leaving 
him by Gracie’s side, and bringing their little 
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infant daughter home, to love and care for as 
her own. 

She did not know until she saw grand- 
father’s sad pale face how much he had suf- 
fered; but she laid the little child in his 
arms, saying, “ She is a precious gift, father.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, bitterly, “she is ours 
to become the joy of our old age and the 
light of our eyes, and then they will take her 
away from us and lay her in the cold 
ground.” 

“Even then we will be grateful God sent 

her to us, father, for his works are never in 
vain. Look at her sweet face, and be .com- 
forted.” 
’ He gazed upon her, dimly first, through 
his tears; but his eyes soon brightened, for 
she was very fair, with clear blue eyes look- 
ing earnestly into his, and bright hair curt- 
ing in tiny golden rings up to the very part 
over her forehead. 

“She is like you, mother,” he said, and a 
glow of happiness overspread his face. “She 
is like you were when I saw you first—I shall 
never forget the day! her yellow hair is the 
very same. She is just like a little canary 
bird, with her bright eyes and dear golden 
head! Let us call her Canarie, mother, it 
will suit her so well.” 

Every one said it was an odd freak of 
grandfather’s to call her this; or at least they 
thought so until they saw her; but grand- 
mother knew that his heart was very sore, 
so she said: 

“It shall be as you wish, father.” 

Thechild grew in strength and beauty, 
never seeming to miss the mother-love which 
the cold earth shut away from her; for she 
had grandfather and grandmother, and to 
her there was nothing lacking in their ten 
der care. 

Tliere is no companionship like that of the 
aged, to develop the mental growth of chil- 
dren. They enter so faithfully into their 
little joys and sorrows, and answer so sin- 

“erely all their childish questions. And Ca- 

narie was never still. She must know why 
the flowers blossomed in the day and the 
stars shone at night. 

“I don’t know which I like best, grandpa,” 
she said, as she sat holding the day’s with- 
ered but fragrant roses in her dimpled hands, 
and watching the stars brighten in the sky. 
Are stars God’s flowers, grandpa ?” 

And grandfather, taking her upon his knee, 
told her they were worlds like ours, whieh 
God had made. 


“You are wrong to-crowd the child’s mind 
with such things so early,” some one said te 
him, “she cannot understand what you tell 
her, and it only burdens her little brain.” — 

The same Power which planted the im- 
pulse to ask me in her mind, gave her capac- 
ity to understand my answer,” grandfather 
replied. “Children comprehend much more 
than we think, and it is better to tell thea 
the truth, than to crowd their minds with 
falsehood, or with vague answers with only 


a shadow of truth about them. Sobe brought — 


her up in his own way, and a very interest- 
ing one it proved to be. 

- As soon as Canarie grew out of her long 
dresses, gratidfather said, “ Mother, you and 
1 are too old to burden our minds with the 
fashions and ways of making girls’ clothing; 
and we will let Mary order and make Cana~ 
rie’s things, when she purchases for her owa: 
little Genie.” 

Wise grandfather! he had an artist's eye 
for the Wautiful, and he knew that Mary 
dressed Genie more tastefully than his other 
two daughters ‘did their children; and se 
Canarie’s' wardrobe was given into her 
charge. 

“ Only make her look as much like a ca- 
nary as possible,” grandfather said; “she 
will not need a change of color, any more 
than a real canary needs to change ite 
plumage.” 

So Aunt Mary bought Canarie buff linens, 
lawns and chambre dresses in summer, and 
golden-hued merinos in winter; and little 
buff boots or slippers always encased her 
pretty feet. Seimetiines a little white or blue 
were added, a feather or a flower, and to this 
grandfather never objected. But when a 
whole ‘suit of either was made for her, = 
would say: 

“No, Mary; she is neither 
Blanche, nor a bluebird like your Genie, but 


she is a canary, and that is her only color.” |. 


Canarie’s room was on the south side of 
the house, where a little tower was built, 
In the second story the tower was turned 
into a conservatory, or ladies’ bower, which 
was small and square, with windows on three 
sides, and within, they flung down their 
bright golden blossoms and shining leaves 
from graceful baskets. Canary roses bloomed 
in the side wihdows, while the one in front, 
which the vine shaded in summer, was cush- 
ioned and made into a fairy seat, where Ca- 
narie spent her mornings in reading, untif 
grandfather’s voice called her to go out inte 


the garden with him. There were other 
blossoms, monthly ruses, red, pink and white, 
by: way of contrast, and forget-me-nots, 
which were Canarie’s favorite flowers. 

-oA eanary’s rustic cage hung from the cen- 
tre o: ihe ceiling, and as the cage door was 
eften open, the bird would light upon Cana- 
rie’s hand and peer into her face with his 
bright eyes; then he would fly. to the bask- 
ets of flowers and flutter his little wings and 
pick, at the bright green leaves, and sing 
cheerily the whole day long. 

heavy curtain of gold-colored brocatelle 
separated this bower from Cauarie’s chaw- 
ber, which was tastefully furnished with a 
suite of rosewood and gokd, and white broc- 
atelle, while upon the soft lavender ground 
of the carpet were scattered, bouquets of cana- 
ry and white roses, with a border of autumn 
leaves, 

When Canarie was ten years old, death’s 

angel rested. hig wings by grandmother's 
bedside, and bore away her pure spigit, which 
had passed throngl the sin and temptations 
ef the world a8 untainted as-God wills the 
soul of :a mortal. shall, be; and grandfather, 
too weak to bear sorrow patiently, again 
sought his bed and lay for days with his face 
twrned towards the wall, I think he would 
have died, too, but Canarie, with her tender 
gursing anj youthful Jove, won him slowly 
back, to go out into the sunshine and hear 
ybe birds sing once more. 

y After this she was all the world to him. 
Mornings he would walk by her side to 
schoo}, and when it was dismissed at night 
she would find him waiting to accompany 
her home. Sometimes avother companion 
would join them, Arthur Carroll, a brown- 
eyed, curly-haired boy, a few years older than 
Canarie, but who attended the same school, 
Grandfather and he were always engaged in 
pleasant conversation, but he gave Canarie 
the shaded side of the walk in summer, and 
the sunny side in winter, and he always car- 
ried her books, though he was amply reward- 
ed by her pretty thanks and bright smiles as 
he gracefully lifted his hat at parting. 

. Sometimes when the winds were chilly and 
the winter snows were falling, Canarie would 
gay, “Don’t go out with me this morning, 
grandpa; Arthur will come for me, and the 
cold snow makes you shiver, while I like to 
feel the cool starry flakes touch my cheeks.” 
. So grandfather would sit at the window 
and. watch them go to school, and wait at 
evening for their return, Canarie, with her 
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fair face enwreathed with her flowing hair, 
the diamond snowflakes glittering through 
its guld, her sparkling eyes, and. her lips and 
cheeks red with the glow of youth and health ; 
and Arthur, with his brown hair curling 
closely around his cap, his honest eyes, and 
manly bow and smile. 

When Canarie’s schooldays were over, her 
other grandparents came from the city to see 
her. 

“ Dear child!” her Grandma Vinton said, 
“ how in this world can you live with nobody 
but your grandfather? You must come back 
with me and havea cheerful winter in the 
city.” 

“But I cannot leave grandpa,” Canarie re- 
plied; “he has no one but me, you kuow.” 

“The housekeeper would take excellent 
care of him, and you have cousins, too.” 

“ Yes, but grandpa is used to my ways, and 
he likes me best.” 

“ But he could come too, and be company 
for Grandpa Vinton,” 

Canarie thought grandpa might do that, 
perhaps. 

But no, he was so used to the house, and 
to seeing the sun shine upon the headstone 
of grandmother’s grave, be could not‘ go; 
but Canarie might, just for one’ winter, he 
would not be very lonely without ‘his little 
girl, for Arthur and Genie would come and 
see him a little while each day. 

So Grandmother Vinton triumphed; and 
although Canarie could not bear to leave 
grandfather so lonely, she was pleased with 
the thoughts of the bright days she would 
spend in the city. th 

“ You are eoming back in the spring,” said 
Arthur, as they stood at the foot of the gar- 
den, watching the autumn sunset, on the 
evening before she went away. 

*“ Yes, in the spring,” echoed Canarie. 

“And you wont forget Grandpa Dorsay - 
and me in the winter, for we shall be so 
lonely.” 

“0, never!” And she stooped to pick upg 
a yellow autumn leaf which lay in the path, 
and stood twirling it in her white fingers, 
the color coming and going in her cheeks. 

“ Canarie!”—Arthur repeated the name, 
his voice lingering caressingly over its sylla- 
bles—“you are rightly named. But I’m 
thinking how lonely I shall be throngh this 
dreary winter, without one sight of your 
face. I have not missed seeing it a day for 
years, do you know it? And it has become 
like a beacon-light to me—like a guiding 
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“Grandfather s\\Canarie. 


star! O Canarie! what different meanings 
have the words go and stay.” 

“ It is easier to go, you mean. Awd yet, I, 
going, am thinking how I wish grandpa and 
‘yon would be there.” 

“Truly? Do you not think I would lose 
greatly in comparison with the handsomely- 
dressed gentlemen who throhg' your Grand- 
mother Vinton’s elegant drawing-rooms? 
If you thought of me there, would it not ‘be 

. with a tender pity for the boy who used to 
carry your books to and from school, who 
was grateful for every smile you threw him 
from your sweet lips, and who treasured 
them all, even the faintest, in his heart of 
hearts ?” 

“ Whenever and wherever I think of you, 
Arthur, it will be as of one of nature’s no- 
_blemen, and, next to Grandpa Dorsay, my 
- dearest friend.” 

’ “O Canarie, I thank you so much for 
those words! And I'll treasure them, as I 

‘have treasured your smiles.” 

Her smile was a little tremulous now. 

“ Couldn’t you come for alittle while when 
I am away, Afthur, to see me just once?” 

“Do you wish it?” 

“Indeed Ido. Grandma Vinton admires 

“your pictures, and she likes you, tov. She 
says you would make a skillful artist if you 
went to the city’ and studied awhile under 
the best artist teachers; and she knows, for 
she has seen many elegant paintings.” 

“Did she say so? perhaps I may go, some- 
time. And I'll come tosee you during the 
winter, remember, if oniy for a few mo- 
ments.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, brightening a little. 

“ Canarie, you never kissed me in all the 
years we have known each other. I must 
go now, and I shall not see you again before 
you leave; wont'you kiss me good-by?” His 
voice was far from steady, and there was a 
tender glow in his eyes. 

She put up her white arms heettet iain 
ing, and stooping, Arthir pressed a kiss 
upon her lips, lingering ahd close. Still he 
did not go, but he caught her hands as they 
fell from his geek, and held them in both his 
own. 

“Canarle! I tre you! I love you! and 
you are going away to forget me, to give-your 
heart into the keeping df some man of 
wealth or fame who will love you for your 
‘beauty only, and never care for your pure 
girlish heart; @ no one bat I, who have 
known you all your life, could ever guess how 


good ’and true it is. Forgive me! ndt 
‘mean to say one word to bind you, I meat 
to let your heart take its own’ course, unfet- 
tered by atiy engagement; but the’ thought 
of losing you is greater than I can bear, for 
I want you for my own—wmy wife!” © , 
He stood clasping her hands in his owf, 


“his eyes earnestly searching Wer face, and 


trembling violently as he waited for ‘her 
“answer. ‘ 

“Arthur!” she said, softly, “I do love you 
could never love any one but you.”" 

He clasped her to his poy close, cloge 
without a word. 

“Do not speak of our engagement yet,” he 
said, at last, “for only I am bowhd. But if, 
when I have won a name you will not dfs- 


* dain to wear, you still love me; I will claitn 


you for my wife. I must leave You ‘now, fer 
it is growing late, and théy’ will miss yot. 
I'l! come and see you once this winter; until 
then, good-by.” He kissed her once mofe 
“and turhed to go, but soon retfaced ‘its 
steps, and as he reached ler side he said: 7 

“Canarie! if you would only put ‘your 
arins around my neck once more.” 

' She was trembling now, arid he saw it, ds 
she laid her cheek timidly agairist his!’ * 

“ My darling,” he said, tenderly, “it was 
wrong for me to excite you so, by telling you 
this just as you weré ‘leaving me. You ate 
still free, remember, but if you’ wish for nite 
at any time, write me in your graridfathet’s 
care, and I will go to meet you at oncé.”” 

“T will,” she answered, “but do’ not. sdy 
that I am bound, for I am yours, now om 
always. Good-by.” 

She waited in the garden for a few mo- 
ments after he was gone, until her — 
called her? 

“Canarie! I want to talk with you, fo 
and sit on the porch awhile.” So she weit 
and sat beside him, and he drew her to his 
side as he used when she was a child. “My 
darling,” he said, “you are to remain in tlie 
city all winter if you choose, and never mird 
your old grandpa, he will do very well with- 
out you, only, when the leaves come out fn 
the spring you will come back to us with ee 
birds once more.” 

“Yes, grandpa, but if you are ‘very wih 
some, write, and I will come back at any 
time you wish.” 

Next day they went away, aut Canarie 
was delighted with the ‘city, for granduia 
knew how to make the time pass like offe 
long exeursion of pleasure. Canarfe was an 
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heiress, for, aside from her father’s estate, 
Grandfather Dorsay would leave her the 
share of his property which would have been 
her mother’s, “ Benjamin’s | portion,” some 
said, for he had no sons, Soshe had admir- 
ers and lovers in abundance, and, girl-like, 
she was fascinated with their homage. Still, 
her heart never wavered in its allegiance to 
Arthur, and she could not help sometimes 
regretting that he did not write her, or at 
Jeast speak to Grandpa Dorsay about their 
engagement, that he might know of her 


happiness. 


One day a bouquet was sent her of camel- 
lias, canary roses, forget-me-nots and fragrant 
geranium leaves, She carefully placed it in 
@ vase near her, that she might inhale the 


goft perfume. Not that bouquets were rare 


with her, but this must have been sent by 
some person who knew her tastes. There 
was no name attached; she examined among 
the stems of the flowers, but there was no 
hidden note to tell from whom itcame. She 
puzzled over it, somehow involuntarily con- 
necting it in her mind with Artbur. 

“He said he would come to see me; per- 
haps be sends this to let me know he is in 
the city. It isn’t like him, though, to be ‘so 
mysterious.” And she pouted a little. 

She watched for him daily, but he did not 
come. A week passed, and another bonquet, 
similar to the first, came for her, but no 
word, and no Arthur. 

“It must be from some one else,” she 
thought, regretfully. But she treasured the 
flowers, placing shom in fresh water each 
@ay. 

Time passed, and each week brought her 
afresh bouquet. The boy who left them at 
the door evaded the waiter’s questions, and 
Canarie was utterly unable to solve the mys- 
tery. Her grandmother rallied her about. it. 

“You must surely be able to gness who 
sends them, my déar,” she said. But Cana- 
rie replied, with a look which lent convictian 
to her words: 

“Grandma, I know no more about it than 
you do.” 

Que of ber most devoted admirers was.a 
man of wealth and position, and Grandma 
Vinton said, one day: 

“Canarie, Mr. Roscoe is in love with you; 
@o you know it?” 

Canarie gave.a slight start. “No, grand- 
ma,” she said, ‘I thought he might be flirt- 
ing, perhaps.” 

“ He is in earnest, child, and you seem to 
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be so unconscious, I thought I would place 
you on your guard, for he will propose at the 
first opportunity.” 

sorry, grandma.” 

“Why? He’ll make you a good husband.” 

“But I don't love him.” 

“ You like him; and I don’t think there is 
another man in the world as well suited to 
your tastes and the medaeeeenl of society 
as Mr. Roscoe.” 

“But I do, grandma,” 

“Se you are in love with some one else,” 
said grandma, beginning to smile. 

“ Yes,” replied Canarie, blushing rosily un- 
der the look which came through grandma’s 
spectacles. 

“ Who is it, child ?” 

“Tam afraid you wont like him,” she an- 
swered, shyly. 

“ My dear, you know I prefer you would 
marry a man of taleut and fortune; but I-de- 
sire your happiness most, and if he isn’t de- 
void of character, I'll not object, for your own 
fortune is ample. Who is it?” 

“Arthur Carroll.” 

'“ What! that handsome young artist I met 
at your Grandfather Dorsay’s ?” 

“ Yes, grandma.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me at first? I would 
have brought him down and made a lion of 
him, for he certainly has talent.” 

“T don’t believe he would allow any one 
to patronize him.” 

“So he is poor and proud.” 

“He is proud. Yes, and I suppose you 
woukd call him poor, too, but in Carlisle 
they say his father is in ‘ comfortable circum- 
stances.’ 

“ Hew long has he practised his art ?” 

“Ever since I can remember. He took 
lessons at the academy first, and afterward 
of a strolling painter, or rather he was an ar- 
tist from the city, who was spending the 
summer in Carlisle.” 

“Do you know the artist or his name ?” 

“I’m not sure that I remember him dis- 
tinctly, but his name was Haden.” 

“It cannot be our great artist Haden ?” 

“TI never thonght of it before, but I believe 
he does resemble him. Still, I doubt if he is 
the artist, for he would hardly give lessons 
to a country boy.” 

“ He might, if the boy has talent, for he is 
a great lover of his art. I must ascertain, 
because if it is our Haden, Arthur must 
come down this very win 

“ But the winter is nearly gone, grandma.” 
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“Troe, But I’m going to give a grand 
ball upon your birthnight, you know, for I 
have already began my preparations. After 
that, I'll see at once about this young 
Carroll.” 

Grandma Vinton was very busy after this. 
There were many things to be done, and 
among the first, she set out to cal) upon Mr. 
Haden. But she found him so very mysteri- 
ous she could not learn whether he had ever 
seen Arthur Carroll or not. 

The invitations to the ball had been al- 
ready sent out, and Mr. Haden said “ he had 
a young artist friend, whose last painting, 
finished but a few days before and now on 
exhibition, had attracted no little attention. 
If Mvs. Vinton pleased, he would present him 
to her at her ball.” 

Of course grandma was willing. 

“ The plot thickens,” she said to herself, as 
she made all possible haste to go and exam- 
ine the picture. “I wouderif Mr. Haden 
takes me for an idiot? THe certainly knows 
whether he ever gave Arthur Carroll instruc- 
tions or not, although he tried to make me 
believe to thecontrary. And his aifonymous 
artist friend, indeed! if there were no secret 
about it, he would have presented him at 
once.” And stepping from her carriage, she 
entered the gallery. “If that young Carroll 
painted it, I shall be able to recognize some- 
thing familiar about it, that’s certain.” 

She had nof, however, calculated upon her 
astonishment when the picture first met her 
eye. 

“The new picture, ‘Grandfather's Ca- 
narie,” said an acquaintance, as grandma 
adjusted her eyeglasses. “ By the young and 
rising artist Mr. Carroll.” 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed Grandma Vinton, 
starting back. 

“It is quite true, I assure you,” returned 
her friend, somewhat surprised. 

“Pardon me! I did not doubt your word, 
madam, but it seems impossible that any- 
thing could be made to look so Iftelike.” 

“ It does, indeed,” returned her friend, in 
a relieved tone. 

“ But the picture. It was Grandfather Dor- 
say, with his white hair and mild” brown 
eyes; and perched upon his knee was Ca- 
narie, when a child of about five years. It 
was very like her, golden hair, deep blue eyes, 
faultlessly moulded neck and arms of snowy 
whiteness, her sweet red mouth and delicate 
cheeks just. faintly flushed, while her dress 
was of her favorite gold color, 
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Grandmother Vinton gazed at it for some 
time; then she removed her eyeglasses and 
left the gallery, a satisfied smile lighting her 
still handsome old face. 

“What! another bouquet, Canarie?” she 
said, as she entered her room; “ well, your 
admirer is very devoted, to say the least.” _ 

“Grandma, you may think me silly, but I 
never receive one of these bouquets without 
thinking of Arthur Carroll.” 

“Perhaps he does send them, dear, but 
don’t agitate yourself about it. We'll solve 
the mystery some day, But you told me he 
was coming to see you sometime this winter, 
didn’t you?” 

“Te promised to come.” 

“If he doesn’t make his appearance by the 
time the ball is over, il write and invite 
him to come; until then, I shali be very 
busy.” 

The morning of Canarie’s birthday arrived, 
and she received a handsome set of jewels, 
diamonds and pearls set together, from grand- 
ma, “ You are to wear them to-night, dear,” 
she said. 

Canarie thanked her warmly, and directly 
after there was a ring at the deor. In a mo- 
ment John entered the ‘room with a package. — 

“A birthday gift for Miss Canarie Vinton,” 
he said, “from the boy who brought the 
flowers.” . 

“What can it be?” asked Canarie. 

Grandma smiled. “I do believe it’s a pio- 
ture, child,” said she. 

“Do you know anything about it, grand- 
ma?” 

“No indeed! but I'll soon see.” 

The wrappings were removed, and revealed 
a lovely picture of Canarie’s bower, in her 
home at Grandfather Dorsay’s. There was 
the tower, and Canarie at her window read- 
ing, half screened by the vine, only a golden 
head and a graceful hand and arm visible. 

She clapped ‘her harffts, “It’s from Ar- 
thur!” she cried; “and so are the flowers. 
He is in the city, and will come to the ball 
to-night.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all if he would,* 
said grandma. 

While Canarie was in the hands of grand- 
ma’s maid, being dressed for the ball, another 
bouquet arrived, It was made up entirely of 
rows of camellias and canary roses, with a 
fringe of forget-me-nots, in a lovely bouquet- 
holder, set with a row of tiny pearls. Cana- 
rie smiled softly to herself when she received 
it, ahd grandma’s face was fairly illuminated. 


* 


She was all ready at last, and took her place 
by grandma’s side to receive the guests. Her 
dress was a canary-colored silk, rich and 
trailing, with an overdress of rare white lace; 
grandma’s jewels adorned her neck, arms and 
glittering hair. 

Grandma, in black velvet and diamonds, 
did not look a day older than fifty, although 
she was not near as old as Grandmother 
Dorsay, for Canarie’s papa had been one of 
her oldest children. 

As Canarie stood, receiving the elegantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, she thought of 
what Arthur had said'on the night she saw 
‘him last. “I don’t care “whether he is well 
dressed or not,” she said to herself; “he is 
handsome, a gentleman, and no one can pat- 
ronize him.” The latter qualification seemed 
in her eyes all-important in a gentleman, 


And she watched the door closely, expecting 


at each arrival to see him enter the room, 
He came at last with Mr. Haden. He was 
elegantly dressed, and with canary-colored 


‘ gloves and necktie—her color—and he seemed 


taller and handsomer than ever. Grandma 
welcomed him. with entire self-possession, so 


that Mr. Haden was surprised; instead of her. 
She introduced him quite formally to Canarie 
as “ Mr. Carroll.’’ 


ms: Arthur!” said. Canarie, under her 
breath. 

“Are you glad to see me?” he asked, in 
the same tone, ; 

’ Canarie was in a little flutter of delight all 
the evening, and grandma was scarcely less 
pleased than she; for I don’t mind saying 
privately that Grandma Vinton was very 
fond of match-making, and love-matches were 


her pet hobby. 

Accordingly, when Arthur led the dance 
with Cana:ie, grandma Whispered to two or 
three friends, who repeated it to the whole 
of the dear five hundred, that “ Canarie was 
engaged to the nted ‘young artist Mr. 
Carroll; that they were playmates in child- 
hood, and Canarie and her Grandfather Dor- 
say were the originals of his great picture.” 

Mr. Roscoe, with a few heart-twinges, de- 
clared to himself that “the romance ywas too 
pretty to be spoiled,” and took a parting 
dance with Canarie, at the close of which he 
warmly congratulated her, with words some- 


what similar to those in which Fitz James 
handed Malcolm Greene iuto the custody of 
Ellen Donglas; and afterwards assiduously 
devoted himself to Kitty Nelson, a pretty lit- 
tle blonde, who had taken the role of blue- 
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bird, since she found canaries so. fashionable. 

Arthur had only a chance to exchange a 
few commonplace remarks with Canarie, for 
they were, both lionized, until the close of 
the evening when the guests had nearly all 
departed, Then he. drew her into the con- 
servatory, and told her—what she was of 
course dying to know—that he came down to 
the city directly after she did, but did nat 
make himself known to her, as he wished to 
work hard and give her a surprise. He had 
sent the bouquets, thinking she would partly 
guess where they came from, and then the 
picture, that she might not show too much 
surprise before the guests in the evening. 
He had taken Grandfather Dorsay into his 
confidence before he left Carlisle. At last he 
kissed her good-by and:said he must go. - 

“Stay!” said Canarie, fearing to lose sight 
of him again, 

come again to-inorrow, little bird,” 
he said. 

And he did. And Grandma Vinton and 
he got their heads together and planned that 
Canarie and he should have a grand wedding 
agsoon as ever grandma could get up a trous- 
seau fine enough for Canarie. 

But Canarie, for once, put down her little 
foot that she would be married in Grandpa 
Dorsay’s home or not at all. Grandma Vin- 
ton might get upa handsome trousseau if she 


liked, but while Grandpa Dorsay lived she 


would never go to Europe, or on any other . 
long wedding tour. 

And so Arthur said she. should have her 
own way, for what else could he say? And 
besides, he remarked to grandma, a little 


mischievously, that “enraged canaries were 


dangerous birds;” whereupon Canarte shook 
down her rumpled plumes and smiled. And 
grandma, who always thought discretion was 
the better part of valor, said “it would be 
very romantic, to say the least.” 

Happy days followed. Grandma, immersed 
in silks and laces, left the lovers almost en-. 
tirely to themselves, although she directed 
their rides, excursions and social evenings 
more than even they suspected; for she had 
such a pleasant habit of planning a variety 
of delightful ways of killing time, and then 
leaving them to choose whichever they most 
preferred, Occasionally she would take Ca- 
narie with her to this modiste, to have some 
dresses fitted, or to look at that beautiful 
shawl; but Canarie, relying upon her grand- 
ma’s excellent taste, left everything to her 
better judgment. 
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* The trousseau was finished at last, and 
grandma, Canarie and Arthur went up to 
prepare for the wedding 

“Grandpa,” said Canarie, “I have. ‘come 
back, never to leave you again.” And she 
kissed his cheeks, thinking they had grown 
paler while'she was away. 

Grandpa, perfectly happy, replied, “I knew 
you would come home in the spring, Canarie.” 

He seemed to take a childish delight in 
the preparations: made for the wedding; for 
Canarie was going to stay with him, and he 
had no regrets as when Gracie was married. 

The wedding-day arrived at last; and Mr. 
Roscoe, with the bluebird in en nanan up 
to Grandfather Dorsay’s. 

Canarie had shut. herself up ma her bower 
all day, away from Arthur, Grandma Vinton 
and Grandpa Dorsay, until it: was time to 
dress for the ceremony. i 

She was all ready at last, in canarysilk and 
white lace, for she did not forsake her colors 
even as a bride, though she wore orange 
blossoms, and a veil which looked like morn- 
‘ing mist woven into frostwork at the edges. 


Then, with sweetly sevious face and a 


beating heart—for even though sure of win- 
ning a prize, she had many heart flutterings 
in staking her life in the lottery of marriage— 
she stood waiting, until Arthur came upand 
earried her down into the parlor, where, sur- 


rounded by the bluebird and her Cousin 
Genie, also in blue, Mr. Roscoe, and a boy 
cousin, they were married. 


The months sped: swiftly by. Again the 
angel of death hovered over their home, and 


grandfather, “old and stricken in years,’ 
sought his bed for the last time. Canarie, 


who watched with Arthur beside him, felt 


rather than saw that his spirit was passing, 
and she cried: 

.* Stay with us a little longer, dear grandpa!” 

He laid his hand upon her head in silent 
benefliction, for his lips, which would have 
spoken, were fast growing cold. But he ral- 
lied for a moment, and a bright smile lighted 
bis face. “She is waiting!” he whispered, 
softly, and died. 

-It was a sad blow to Canarie; but the 
dearest of earthly loves remained to her still, 
and she was comforted. 

And when they had tenderly laid grand- 
father by grandmother's side, the will was 
read, which divided his other property equally 
among his living daughters, but gave ae 
home to Canarie. 

Next autumn Grandma Vinton came we 
to see her, 


“Come and spend the winter with me, 
children,” she said; “you! must be very 
lonely here.” 

“ No, dear grandma,” said Canarie, “it is 
peaceful and quiet, and our home.” 

“Arthur ought to pursue the study of his 


art further, forhe might win a name ante 


our first artists.” 

“ I love it too well to neglect it,” he replied, 
“but I have’quite as much time to devote to 
it here as I would find in the city.” 

“ But you have nothing here to recompense 


you for the loss of gay society, and the varied 


and nameless attractions of city life.” 
Canarie and Arthur exchanged glances. 
“IT have Arthur, grandma,’ 
Canarie. 


“And I,” said Arthar, as he kissed her be- 
fore grandina’s eyes, “in not ambitious of 
fame, for 1 have Canarie.” #400 
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AT SEA. 


O, to sail round the merry world, 
Sweetheart, is the life for me! 
The land is fair in the summer air, 
' But the golden days afe at sea— 
The golden days are at sea! 

O, sunny and bright is the shore, 
When linnets pipe in the tree, 
And home is sweet to roving feet, 
But the golden days are at'seal 
The golden days are at seal 


Where merry winds follow the sails, 
And toss the spray in their glee, 
Sunbeams glint down each wave to crown 
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0, 
The golden days are at sea! 


But, sweetheart, my wishes make 
Forever ’twixt you and me; 
Little sport. when the heart’s in port 
It is to be sailing the sea— 


to he sailing the sea! 


» wen linger no longer on shore, 
But come, dear, and sail with me; _ 
Nor keep my heart and me apart, 
While the golden day’s dim at sea— 
The golden day’s dim at sea! Dam 
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“Anp this phenomenon of beauty and grace 
will arrive to-morrow. I hope you will enjoy 
her visit, Esther.” 


“1 am sure of it, Ralph, for at school Mad- 
eline was my dearest friend; and since then 


* ghe has won from society the fame of being 


avery charming woman. I hope you will 
like her.” 

“TI regret it, but I fear your hopes will not 
be realized. You know from the first, Esther, 


that I have exhibited no enthusiasm in re- 


gard to this visit, and as the event draws 
nearer it doesn’t seem a bit more agreeable.” 
“Why, Ralph ?” 


“No, it doesn’t! To tell the truth, it isa 


confounded bore!’ 

Having delivered himself of these decided 
sentiments, Mr, Ralph McLeod walked to 
the window, and plunging his hands deep in- 
to his pockets, studied the hanepeneth at- 
tentively. 

Esther went on knitting rapidly for a mo- 
ment or two, and then said, in a low voice: 

“TI am sorry that: you are so prejudiced 
against Madeline, Ralph. Had I suspected 
your feelings, I would not have invited her.” 

“No, no,” interrupted he. “I wouldn’t 
deprive you of the pleasure of her visit for 
the world. I’m of no importance.” 

Esther's cheek blushed. 

“That is ankind, Ralph. You know very 
well that anything disagreeable to you can- 
not be pleasant to me, I assure you that 
when | invited Madeline I thought of your 
pleasure as much as my own. She is a very 
brilliant girl; and Iam sure that after you 
have seen ber you will repent of all the un- 
kind things you have said, and like her as 
well as 1 do.” : 

“ Kind fate forbid! I have no ambition to 
be a maniac, even on so superior a subject. 
To-morrow morning I shall start for Uncle 
James’s. The fishing and hunting are good 
there; and I guess I will be able to make life 
endurable till the departure of the siren.” 

“Ralph, you don’t mean it! You would 
not be so unkind!” 

“Indeed, I do mean it; and as for the 
kindness of it, I think I deserve credit for my 
magnanimity. If I staid here I might possi- 
bly win some of your darling’s smiles from 
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you; but going, I leave you without a rival. 
Of course you wont miss me.” } 
Esther did not answer this, She. was strug- 


gling 80 hard to keep back her tears, that she 


dared not trust her voice. Ralph cast a quick 
glance behind him, and saw the mischief 
that his words had done. His heart smute 
him; but he was a man on his dignity, and 
he could not step down all at once. just be- 


cause a girl was a little pouty. He looked at 


the honeysuckles harder, and even tried to 
whistle, but it was a miserable attempt. The 
notes died on his lips in a tortured squeal, as 
if ashamed of themselves, as they ought to 
have been. He looked at Esther again. This 
time he saw tears glistening on her lashes, 
None but a brute could stand that unmoved, 
and Ralph wasn’t quite a brute. He went to 
her side, and said, in a coaxing tone: 

* Come, Essie, don’t feel so badly. I was 
@ wretch to say what I did; but it is con- 
foundedly provoking to have an empty-head- 
ed flirt come in and spoil our summer for us.” 

“She is not empty headed, Ralph,” replied 
Esther, loyal to her friend through all; “and 
she’ll make our summer pleasanter.” 

’ A retort sprang to Ralph’s lips, but the 
eyes raised to his were still shining through 
tears, and he swallowed it. 

“Never mind, Esther, we wont discuss 
that now. I’m sorry I hurt your feelings. 
Those tears are worth more than all the 
Madelines in the world. Forgive me. I don’t 
need any one to make either summer or wir- 
ter bright where you are.” 

What woman’s heart could stand such aa 
appeal? Not Esther's. She wiped away her 
tears, but clung to her project. 

“Never mind, Ralph. I'll forget all shoud 
it; but you must call to-morrow evening and 
see Madeline,” 

Ralph made a wry face, but he gave the 
desired promise, and soon Esther stood in 
the window, watching his tall form as it dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

Ralph ‘and Esther held that relationship, 
called “ next neighbor,” towards each other. 
They had been playmates from childhood; 
and when Esther’s little feet first travelled 
the path to school, she clung tightly to 
Ralph’s hand, into whose care she had been 
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committed by her mother, with the admoni- 
tion to take good care of her little girl, And 


he was faithful to the charge. No big boy 
dared to tease, or ill-natured: girl to slap or 
otherwise molest her while he was near. 
Childhood passed, and Ralph became a big 
eollege boy. The baby love grew stronger, 
and many were the quires of note that it 


consumed to tell how each was missed. At 


last student days were over, and Ralph re- 
turned home “a lawyér of fine promise,” 
who was sure to make his mark in the world. 
The village belles smiled, and the mammas 
had a kind word for him; but he saw noth- 
ing but Bether. At the time our story opens 
he had been practising his profession five 


years, and won all the fame the village had 
to give; and the gossips had decided that it 
was time that Esther and he were one. 
Ralph smiled when the news reached him; 
and then he thought: 

“It is time. My fame is surely spreading, 
and independent of that, I have enough to 
give Esther a honie. I guess we had better 
be married soon.” 

True, he had aever asked her to be his 
wife, but she knew he intended she should 
hold that position. She knew he loved her, 
and he was perfectly satisfied that she loved 
him. That was enough, He'd ask her to 
be married in the fall. He had intended to 
say this to her the morning we first met 
them, but Madeline’s expected arrival turned 
everything into a different channel. 

Madeline arrived in due time, and was 


greeted. with the proper ecstasies. Esther — 


had not overrated her beauty, and after she 
had left her in her room to ‘change her trav- 
elling-dress, she smiled aay over 
Ralph’s sure defeat. 

If Madeline was beautiful in her travelling- 
dress, she was dazzling when she reappeared 
in pure soft White, with no ornament buta 
blue ribbon wound in hér auburn hair. 

Esther was not plain, Her hair was soft 
brown, and her eyes a deep dark gray; but 
her complexion, though pure, was pale, 
which gave her a quiet home air, and made 
her look like a faded print beside this bril- 
liant-hued fairy. | Most girls would have 
_ feared to expose a lover to the contrast, but 
Esther never thought of this. She loved 
Madeline; she was proud of her beauty; and 
she wanted Ralph to acknowledge it too. 

After supper the family gathered in the 
parlor; Madeline seated herself where the 
light fell in a golden shower over her, and 


displayed her beauty to the best advantage. 
Esther watched her, and waited impatiently 


for Ralph. He came at last, and Esther 


smiled a little provoking smile at his look of 
unfeigned admiration when presented. But 
if surprised, lie was not defeated. He retired 
to a corner, and’ stood by his colors nobly. 
After the ‘first glance, Madeline apparently 


paid no attention to him, but prattled away 
merrily to the others. Ralph fretted under 


this. He addressed several remarks to her, 
which were answered politely but concisely, 
without the least encouragement for further 
conversation, and at last, in desperation, he 
surrendered himself to Mr. Merton, to discuss 


the last political development, till it was 


time for him to leave. Esther arose to go to 
the door with him, not quite so elated as she 
was a short time before. Madeline paused 
in the midst of an animated conversation 
with Esther’s big brother, to give him a be- 
wildering languid glanee under her lashes, 
and say “ good-evening.” 

“Well, Ralph,” asked Esther, when they 
stood on the piazza, “ is she not beautiful ?” 

“Very,” replied he. “And she is perfectly 
aware of the fact.” 

“Iam sure you'll like her.” 

“So you've retharked before.” 

“ Don’t be cross, Ralph.” 

“Don’t be foolish. Esther.” 


A silence of a few minutes, then Esther . 


said: 

“ You wont go to your uncle’s to-morrow ?” 

Ralph mused. 

can’t say; but I—guess—not. give 
the aurora borealis another interview.” 
And then, as if suddenly aroused, “It is too 
damp for you here, Esther. I wont keep you 
any longer. Good-night.” And kissing her 
cheek, he left her. 

That night Madeline, resting her folded 
arms on the toilet table, looked into the glass 
and commented with herself thus: : 

“He is certainly very handsome, and has 
more style and intelligence about him than 
half adozen fashionable fops melted into one. 
I wonder if he is eligible. I tried to get some 
information from that clown of a brother, 
but all he would say was, ‘ A lawyer and par- 
ticular friend of Esther’s.’’ The lawyer part 
is favorable; and in regard to Esther—bah! 
If he is her lover, let her keep him, if she 
can! Ladmire him more than any gentle- 
man I have ever met. I shall question Esther 
to-morrow, and if everything is favorable, he 
shall be at my feet in two weeks, or Madeline 
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Clyde is unworthy of her laurels!’ And 
with this most laudable resolution, she’ pre- 
pared for slumber. 

“ It is certainly delightful here in summer, 
Esther,” said Madeline, as the two girls sat 
with their work under the trees the next 
morning. “ But what do. you do with your- 
self in the winter? I should die of ennui. 
You seem to be completely isolated; not a 
house in sight. Does any one else live in 
this country ?” 

Esther laughed. 

“Indeed, there are plenty of people, and 
very agreeable ones, too, living not many 
hundred miles away from us. The trouble 
‘is, each house lies at the foot of a hill, and 
one is ignorant of the existence of his neigh- 
bor, till suddenly he sees his castle lying at 
his feet.” 


“ How poetically expressed! The same 


' Esther as of the old bright days. But to 


come back to mortals and mortality. As the 
population is so dense, I suppose the winter 
must be a succession of parties and tea- 
drinkings.” 

» “ Yes, there are a anol many, but I don’t 
care much for them. You know 1 always 
was on the quiét order, arid I haven’t changed 
any. Wehave a large-family. Ralph is with 
us a great deal; and our evenings pass so 
pleasantly at home that it is more of atrial 


. than a pleasure to waste any of them at 


parties.” 
“Ralph? who is A brother I have 
not seen yet?” 

“No. He is the gentleman you saw last 
night. Mr. McLeod.” 

“Ah! the young man who was so devoted 
to your father, and spent the whole evening 
discussing the ¢rops, I think it ;was. I didn’t 
observe anything particularly brilliant about 
him.” 

Esther flushed. 

“You certainly didn’t give him can 
chance to display his brilliancy, Madeline; 
but I assure you he possesses alarge amount. 
Our first lawyers have prophesied a success- 
ful career for him.” 

“Ts he a lawyer?” 

“Yes; and he has already won more lau- 
rels than any man of his age in the State.” 

“Really, Esther, you, arouse both my euri- 
osity and interest, I am eager to cultivate 
his acquaintance. I always. feel a deep in- 
terest in such rising stars, To me there.is 
nothing more noble than a man struggling: 
with fortune for fame.” 


Esther laughed. 

“TI am sorry to dethrone your hero, Made- 
line, but Ralph isn’t the man. Fortune has 
always been on his side. He isan only child, 
and his parents are wealthy. In fact, there 
is no need for him to spend an hour in toil” 
—but a shadow fell over her. Madeline ut- 
tered a pretty little scream, and Ralph stood 
before them. The bad humor of the past 
night had flown, and he was bright as the day. 

“ Good-morning, ladies,” said he, bowing 
gracefully. “Miss Clyde, I beg pardon for 
startling you; but in return I claim some 
apology from you for the unpleasant infor- 
mation that Iam ungainly enough to alarm 
a young lady.” 

Madeline smiled bewitchingly. 

“Mr. McLeod does himself great injustice. 
The result is not always in harmony with 
the cause, for an angel suddenly dropped at 
one’s feet would alarm her as much as a 
monster.” 

“ Your illustration is—” 

“Please Esther, mother wants you,” 
called one of those irrepressible. little sisters. 

Esther obeyed the call and Ralph took her 
empty seat. A silence followed. The inter- 
ruption had broken Ralph’s chain of thought, 
and at a loss for something to say, he waited 
for his companion to speak first. But Made- 
line wasn’t going to doanything of the kind. 
She intended to test his metal thoroughly 
this morning, and not one straw would she 
throw him to help him float. The silence 
became embarrassing. Ralph changed his 


_ hat to the other hand. From under her 


lashes Madeline watched him coolly and 
mercilessly. At last, in despair, Ralph jerked 

“ Fine day, Miss Clyde.” 

A little smile played around her lips, and 
dropping her work in her lap, she asked, 
solemnly: 

“T wonder if one human expectation weré 
ever realized ?” 

Ralph’s composure was restored, and he 
put his hat on the ground. 

“ That’s too deep a question for my limited 
information, Miss Clyde. Ill consult an au- 
thority on the subject and report the result. 
But why do you ask ?” 

Her eyes twinkled. 

“Shall I tell?” 

“ By all means.” 

“Well, just before you appeared, Esther 
had extolled you for a paragon of talent and 
originality, till my expectations were wrought 
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up to a fearful pitch, I expected tosee pearls 
drop from your lips; fancy the effect of your 
weather report,” 

Ralph bit his lips. 

“Tam unfortunate this morning. This is 
the second time I have shocked you; per- 
haps I had better anticipate the third time 
by leaving now.” He picked, up the hat, 
The mischief vanished from Madeline’s face. 

“There! now I’ve done it again! Said 
naughty things till I’ve offended you; and I 
wanted all the time to make you like me. 
Please forgive me this time, Mr. McLeod, 
and I'll try to be good in the future.” The 
great blue‘eyes looked into his with a plead- 
ing gaze, and the red lip seemed to quiver. 
Down went the hat again, and nothing but 
sheer force of will kept its owner from going 
down, too, on his knees before her. 

“Don’t look so, Miss Clyde; you distress 
me. I was a brute to speak asI did, May I 
indeed dare to hope you will like me a little ?” 

How beautifully she played her game! It 
was not her policy to take the sentimental 
tone just yet. She had just thrown that lit- 
tle burst in to give a dash of color to the con- 
versation; so that he would think of it after 
he left her, and at last stow it away in his 
memory in some little nook, where it would 
not be jostled by everyday things. But she 
wasn’t ready to either receive or give any 
sudden outburst of friendship. She dropped 
’ her eyes, and wrapping herself up in propriety, 
replied: 

“TI don’t know; perhaps, if you work for it. 
Stippose you begin the campaign by captur- 


ing my ball, which I see has gone on an ex-' 


ploring expedition in that high grass.” 

Ralph arose with rather a crest-fallen air, 
and recovered the ball. 

“Thank you,” as demurely as a nun, “I 
wonder what keeps Esther so long?” 

“T really can’t say; but if you are anxious 
about her, I will inquire.” 

“O no! I wouldn’t trouble you for worlds; 
and besides, here she comes now. What has 
kept you so long, Esther? I had begun to 
fear that your exit was final.” 

_ © Have I been so very long?” 

“T suppose nat, according to the measure- 
ment of time; but it seemed ages to me.” 

Ralph tried not to look disgusted. Esther 
laughed. 

“T'm sorry, dear, but don’t feel badly, fa I 
was talking of you. Hugh wanted to see 
me about a ride for this aflernoon; would 
you like it?” 
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“ Very much, but for the reason I have. 
never ridden anything more dangerous than 
a hobby horse in my life, and I fear that I 
. would need at least two escorts to pick me 
up as fast as I could fall off.” 

“Are you in earnest, Madeline? wouldn’t | 
you like to go?” 

“I would be delighted, if you think it 
possible.” 

“ Of course it is, Every one has to ride 
for the first time, and very few are killed by 
it. Ralph is a capital teacher, He will take 
charge of you, and I’ll be responsible for the 
broken bones. You can go,can’t you, Ralph ?” 

“ O, certainly! that is, if Miss Clyde thinks 
that she can drag out a few miserable hours 
in my society.” 

“T shall be so interested in the preserva- 
tion of my neck, that L shan’t mind it.” 

“Thank you; and for fear that you may 
change your mind, I'll take my departure 
now. What time do we start, Esther?” 

“Four. We will go to‘ The Witches Wash 
Bowl,’ and I want to be back by six.” 

“Very well; I'll be in time. Aw revoir, 
Miss Clyde.” 

Four o’clock came, and they started for the 
ride, At first, Madeline was very timid, and 
required constant care from Ralph, much to 
the disgust of Hugh, who had reckoned on 
a continuation of the past evening. Poor 
boy! That was a bright dream, but it is over 
forever, aud erelong you will bless your 
guiding star that it faded before it left its 
mark. 

The weather and scenery were delightful. 
By the time they reached the ‘ Bowl,’ Mad- 
eline’s skill and confidence had increased as- 
tonishingly. She was inacharming mood,and | 
before they returned, Ralph had begged the 
privilege of giving her riding lessons every 
day, till sien more agreeable “ turnéd 
up. ” 

The summer rolled on, and if practice 
makes perfect, Madeline’s prospects for being 
the champion equestrienne of the world were 
good. Many things had “ turned up” during 
this time; but as soon as the spirit of dis- 
turbance was laid, the lessons were resumed. 
Esther, happy that Ralph was, at last, recon- 
ciled to Madeline, often remained at home, 
and they always staid later when she was 
not with them, Gossips, of course, began to ~ 
talk; but Esther never listened to gossip. 
Madeline's visit was drawing to a close, and 
Esther gave her a farewell party. It was 
only a modest affair, not & crush; Esther 
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abeminated those things. Just faces enough 
to prevent both monotony and confusion; 
the object was to please, not to dazzle. 
Esther invited one young lady to tea. This 
was Lucy Rushton, her most intimate friend. 
Lucy was a frank noble girl, with a face as 
truthful and fresh as her heart. Slie was de- 
voted to Esther, but she didn’t like Madeline; 
and Madeline returned the feeling with in- 


terest; the result was a painful politeness 


between them; and the hour which elapsed 
between tea and the arrival of the guests, 
was a well-bred inquisition, which irritated 
poor Lucy’s blunt nature almost to frenzy. 
More than once she hovered on the brink of 
open warfare. At last, deliverance came in 
the shape of the guests, and Lucy retired to 
a corner, vowing vengeance and a merciless 
surveillance of Miss Clyde’s conduct in the 
future, and that evening in particular. 


The guests had nearly all arrived, but Ralph 


was not among them. Madeline grew ner- 
vous. The dancing began. Still no Ralph, 
and Madeline reluctantly gave her hand to 
some one, she didn’t notice who. Had she 
suspected how closely Lucy was watching 
her, she might have feigned a little interest; 
but she was blissfully unconscious of that 
niaiden’s attentien, and her partner found 
her very stupid. The dance was over and 
she was going to a seat, when she heard her 
name, and Ralph stood beside her. Her air 
changed atonce. She dropped her partner’s 
arm, and held up her’ finger at him. 

“O wickedness! What has kept you so 
long?” 

“Not my will, you may be sure. Have 
you been dancing?” 

“Yes; I couldn’t help it.” 

“Never mind. Will you goon the piazza?” 
he asked. 

“Yes.” And without a word of apology, 
she went away, leaving the astonished youth 
to compose an essay on the manners of city 
girls. 

It was a lovely night. The mvon shim- 
mered softly through the trees, and all the 
otherget ceteras were in good order. They 
walked in silence for a short time, and then 
Ralph said: 

“Let us sit down.” He drew two chairs 
in'the shadow, and they seated themselves, 

~ The dancing had begun again in the parlor, 
and they were alone. Good angels, save 
them row, for they floated on very deep wa- 
ter and their craft was frail. The silence 
continued. Madeline waited for Ralph to 


speak, but he was fighting too hard a battle 
to dare to trust his tongue. It was the old, 
old contest between conscience and self; and 
this was the burden of it: 

Self said, “She has no claim upon me, I 
have never asked her to be my wife.” 

Conscience replied, “Coward, she has ey- 
ery claim. You have wooed her from child- 
hood; and the tacit tie that binds youis the 
most binding, because it is the fruit of her 
perfect faith.” 

“I can’t help that. I can’t be responsible 
for her fancies.” 

“You have given her just cause for every 
hope she has.” 

“T thought I loved her then. I don’t now.” 

“She loves you just the same.” 

“Yes, that is all very well, but I love 
another.” 

“You have no right to. Dare you wreck 
her happiness?” + 

“Then my happiness is nothing.” 

“Ralph!” 

« He started from his meditations; she had 
never called him Ralph before. 

“What is it?” Dearest trembled on his 
lips, but he checked it. 

“ Why are you so quiet to-night? Are you 
ill, or sad ?” 

At that moment, but a few feet from them 
in the parlor, Lucy put her arm about Esther, 
and asked: 

“ Where is Ralph, Esther?” 

Esther looked around the room. 

“TI don’t know. He was here a few min- 
utes ago. I guess he’s with Madeline.” 

Lucy looked at her steadily. 

“Esther you are a wonderful girl.” 

“And you are a naughty one, Lucy. You 
have tried all your life to spoil me, and if you 
don’t stop soon, you will accomplish your 
aim by making me vain of my resistance.” 

They were standing apart from the crowd, 
and Esther kissed her friend’s cheek. Lucy’s 
eyes sparkled a little brighter than usual. 

“Esther, you know I love you.” 

“Of course I do,” 

“Then you will forgive me if I say some- 
thing that may hurt you?” 

“I would rather not have the cause to for- 
give you. Why need you say anything to 
burt me?” 

I think I ought to. 
Say*you will forgive me?” 

“Yes, I will. Now let us have the ‘Raw 
Bones and Bloody Head.’ ” 
Lucy hesitated, and then jerked out: ‘ 
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“ You may think me impertinent and med- 
dlesome, Esther, but I can’t stand silently 
by, and see you imposed upon any longer. 
Madeline Clyde is trying her best to come 
between you and Ralph.” 

A sharp pain shot through Esther’s heart. 
She put Lucy’s arm from her, and said, coldly : 

“J have no doubt but that your motives 
are good, Lucy, but you have rather trans- 
gressed your privileges.” 

“O Esther, please forgive me! You know 
I only meant kindness.” 

The tears in Luey’s eyes recalled Esther. 

“Forgive me, Lucy, for speaking so un- 
kindly, and behaving so ridiculously. I am 
very much obliged for your interest, but don’t 
be anxious, ny dear. lam nota bit jealous, 
. and I am very glad that Ralph enjoys Made- 

line’s society.” 

“ Esther, you are so truthful yourself, that 
you can’t suspect deceit in another. Pardon 

‘me once more; but if you would only be 
more watchful, you—” 

“ My dear Lucy, I never watched any one 
in my life. But Tl tell you what you can 
do; go and hunt them apright away, and if 
you overhear Ralph say one improper thing, 
come and tell me,’’? And she left her to 
speak to a guest. 

Lucy stood a moment, and then started in 
grim determination to fulfil Esther’s playful 
advice. We will hurry ahead of her, and take 
up Ralph and Madeline where we left them. 

“Are you ill, or sad?”? And Madeline’s 
voice trembled in sympathy. 

Ralph shut his teeth, and tried to laugh. 

_ “Neither, Miss Clyde; a little mooney, I 
guess. See how beautifully the light silvers 
that bush. But I beg your mercy! I believe, 
in the infancy of our acquaintance, you 
snubbed me for commenting on the beauties 
of nature.” 

Conscience had just replied to the last ar- 
gument. He had faintly resolved to fight on 
that side, and he made this dash to get from 
under fire. It was in vain; she dragged him 
up to the guns again. 

“Did 1? Lamsorry forit. Ithought that 
you had forgotten all those disagreeable 


things. You are cruel to speak of them now.” 


Ralph made one more effort. 

“T must do many ‘cruel things,’ I think.” 

She turned her eyes full upon him. They 
were moist, and, it might have been the play 
of a moonbeam, but he thought her lip trem- 
bled. At this moment self shrieked : 

“ Man, you are a brute! she loves you!” 
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And before conscience eould utter a plea, he 

had drawn her to his breast and was saying: 
“ Madeline, my, darling! my love! forgive 

me! I will never be cruel to you again!” 

The golden head nestle@ closer to him, 
and neither saw a form steal softly back into: 
the house. Nor did they notice the shadow 
that fell before them, when, a few minutes 
later, the form returned leading another, 
which stood with parted lips and clasped 
hands to listen. 

“ But Esther, darling! They say that she 
loves you, and that you are engaged to her.” 

The head bent eagerly forward to ans, 
the answer. 

“No, darling, I am not engaged to her. I 
once fancied that. I liked her; but after I saw 
you, I knew that it was only a fancy. In 
regard to her loving me, I’m sorry if she 
does; but I can’t help it, I wont give up my 
sunbeam, for all the Esthers in the world,” 

The form dropped its head, and, by the 
moonlight, one could see a shudder like a 
mighty convulsion pass over her; and then 
she turned and walked. swiftly away. The 
other followed her; but with an imperative 
gesture she waved fer back, and going down 
the steps, she was soon lost in the glimmer 
and shade. The other sat down on the steps, 
and buried her face in her hands. The lov- 
ers, forgetful of all but their happiness, built 
castles for the future, and through the epen 
windows came merry music and the sound 
of the dancers’ feet. 

An hour passed, and then inquiries were 
made for Esther. Lucy heard them, and to 
defer the discovery as long as possible, stole 
away to Esther's room. Ralph and Made- 
jine aroused themselves from their dream of 
rapture and returned to the pagor, and for a 
while all went merry again. Another hour 
passed, and still no Esther. 

“It is very strange,” said her mother, 
“ Perhaps she is up stairs.” 

She went to her room and tried the door, 
It was locked. Sheknocked. Lucy thought 
it was Esther, and opened atonce. Her eyes 
were red, and she was very pale. Mrs. Mer- 
ton started. 

“Lucy! what is the matter? Where is 
Esther ?”’ 

“Esther! Hasn’t she come in yet? I 
thought you were she.” 

“Come in? Where has she gone? What 
is the matter, child?” 

“Don’t ask me! don't ask me! It 1s 
dreadful! She went into the shrubbery. She 
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would not let me go with her; and I thought 
she would be better alone. Go after her. I 
fear something has happened. O Rether!” 
And she burst into tears. 

Alarmed and astonished, Mrs. Merton hur- 
ried down stairs and told what ‘she could of 
Lucy’s incoherent story, and then a arin 
was began. 

Calls were made for Ralph, hoping that he 
might be able to throw some light on the 


amystery; but no Ralph was to be found. His’ 


guilty conscience told him the truth; and 
‘not daring to face the possible result, he left: 
the house. 


:They searched the paths near the house; 


nod trace of her. They went across the lawn 
toa place where the boughs interlaced so 
thickly that the sunlight could scarcely creep 
through, and there,in the cold wet grass 
they found her lying, still and white. With 
the dread their lips could not tell burning in 
their eyes, they lifted her, and bore her to 
the house. Madeline met them at the door. 
One look at the marble-like face, and crying, 
“She ir dead!” she fell fainting to the floor. 

But Esther was not dead. They put her 
on her bed, and at length consciousness re- 
turned. She opened her eyes, looked vacant- 
ly around, and then, passing her hand across 
her brow, said, slowly: 

“Poor Esther! Isn’t it dreadful ?” 

The white faces around her grew whiter, 
and each looked at the other, for the hope 
that none could give. The blow had spared 
her life, but her reason had gone. 


All night her mother and Lucy watched 
beside her. She slept quietly, and in the 
morning rose and dressed herself as usual; 
but there was no change. The same dreary 
light was in her eyes, the same hopeless, 
crushed look on her face. She spoke to no 
one, and noticed nothing; and when spoken 
to, she would look up at the speaker with a 
piteons, frightened gaze, and say: | 

“Yes. Poor Esther! Isn’t it dreadful?” 

‘Her physician said that it would end in a 
violent fit of illness, and ¢hen, if her life was 
spared, her reason might be restored. But 
it did not end thus. As thé summer wahed 
her strength began to fail. They watched 
her with the tenderest care. She uttered no 
complaint, and gave no sign of suffering, but 
slowly and surely she grew weaker every 


day; and when the hazy autumn came, the’ 
time when Ralph had thought to make her 


his wife, they laid the tired heart to rest. 


And what of Ralph and Madeline? She° 
left for her home the morning after that ter-- 


rible night,and Ralph soon followed her. He 


néver saw Esther again, and for a while he’ 
was overwhelmed with remorse. But it was’ 
only a woman’s heart that was broken. The- 


world called that no crime}; and its favors, 
and Madeline’s smiles, soon reconciled him; 
and when the violets blossomed on Esther’s 


grave, he led Madeline to ‘the altar. The 
wedding was brilliant, and the bride beauti-- 


ful, and friends showered congratulations’ 
on them. All looked bright. Can we, should 
wish them 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


7 BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER, 


Experience is a lesson 
. ‘That teaches him who heeds 
' To count the pearls on Memory’s thread, 
As friars tell their beads. 


Majestic is the peak that leaves 

The chamois far below, 
And like the great white throne of God 
Soars brilliant with its snow. 


But sweet associations 
A subtler charm instill— 

The dead canary leaves a void “ 
A condor could not fill. 


The full significance of things 
No lexicon can show; 

You cannot make a swan less white 
By calling it a crow. 


We call a honeysuckle fair 
Wherever it may bloom, 

And yet it sometimes seems to nod 
Too gayly on a tomb. 


Ah me! how many buried hopes 
The smallest grave enfolds; 

Ah me! what volumes of regret — 
One page of memory holds. 


The pebbles cast upon a cairn 
A monument create; 
A mustard-seed is large enough 
To block the wheels of fate. 
The poorest wretch has something left 
To watch with hopefnl eye— 
Some chrysalis that yet will be 
A wingéd butterfly. 
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° A Fireside Chat. 


A FIRESIDE CHAT. 


My friend Charlie said to me: 

“JI want to ask You) in confidence; do you 
suppose these elegantly-attired young ladies 
whom I meet on Broadway, or at the opera, 
or at the thousand and one places of resort 
where the votaries of fashion congregate, 
ever have one sensible thought, or do one 
right sensible thing? They are continually 
on the wing, always dressed in the extreme 
of whatever fashionable absurdity may be 
uppermost. They are always smiling, grace- 
ful and pretty to look upon, “ things of beau- 
ty” for the time being, but whether they 
would, on longer and more intimate acquaint- 
ance, prove to be “joys forever,” is, in my 
wind, an unsettled question. Now I want 
to know what you think about it. 

“You know Tom Brown. Well, he has 
three sisters, Bella, Clara and Julia; hand- 
some, stylish girls, always perfect as regards 
manners and costume. Tom and I have 
been like brothers ever since we’ve known 
each other, and I confess to you that the 
thought of actually standing in that relation- 
ship to him bas more than once occurred to 
me. 

“I go up home with Tom frequently; but 
whatever the time of day at which we make 
our appearance, his sisters are invariably 
“rigged up” as if for a party, and I cannot 
help noticing that they never have the least 
appearance of being occupied, even with the 
most trifling bit of needlework. They are 
lively, witty, accomplished, and all that sort 
of thing; they all play the piano and talk 
French, and are good at repartee, but, you 
see, a fellow wants something more than this 
in the woman he marries. Music and lan- 
guage are good things in their places, but I 
must say, I could better dispense with them 
than with a few of the old-fashioned solid 
accomplishments that would be apt to come 
into use in everyday life. 

“If these girls know anything beside how 
to flirt, dress and look pretty, they are de- 
cidedly clever about keeping it hidden. And 
providing they do know anything else, what 
is their object in keeping so close about it? 
I wish you'd tell me what you think concern- 
ing these things. How isa fellow going to 
know whether he is marrying a womar who 
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will be to him a true and loving wife, or a 
mere lay figure upon which he is expected 
to hang votive offerings in the shape of costly 
wearing apparel to the utmost extent of, and 
even beyond, his means?” 

Now, Charlie is one of our best friends. 
He had come in with Rodger, as was his cus- 
tom of an evening, and while the latter read 
the evening paper, Charlie and I fell into 
the conversation which I have undertaken 
to report for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern. Rodger and I have been married 
nearly a score of years, and I shall speak 
from experience upon many of the points to 
which I allude. 

“Charlie,” said I, “if I tell you what the 
tendency of the age is toward senseless dis- 
play and extravagance, you wont think I’m 
going to make a political speech, will you? 
You’ve heard it said, time after time, but 
it’s none the less true. If a girl has been 
taught from infancy, that her whole duty 
consists in out-dressing her neighbors, you 
can’t wonder if she becomes so addicted to 
dress as to set its claims above those of the 
simpler and less showy accomplishments. 
As we sow we must reap. If mothers teach 
their daughters lessons of vanity and extrav- 
agance, they must look to the future for the 
legitimate fruit of the seed sown. It is a 
lamentable fact that manual labor of every 
description is going out of fashion. 

“ Our girls no longer practise the charming 
housewifely arts which, in their grandmoth- 
ers’ day, were thought so necessary to the 
completion of a lady’s education. Hundreds. 
of girls, at the present day, are never taught 
to use the needle, or to perform the most 
trivial offices for themselves, or for the com- 
fort of those about them. This sort of thing 
would do very well could each of these help 
less misses marry a millionaire, out of whose 
abundance she might expect to surround 
herself with well-trained domestics, who 
would render the ignorance of their mistress 
innocuous, as far as such a thing is possible; 
but to how many will such a fate be award- 
ed? They cannot all marry wealth sufficient 
to do this. What becomes of the majority, 
then, after the small minority is provided 
for? Either they and those connected with 
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them have to suffer the consequences of their 
defective education, or they must go to 
work after marriage, to retrieverthe fault of 
early training. This is a hard task, as many 
a poor discouraged young wife has found 
out by sad experience. 
* “When you go to spend an evening at Mr. 
Brown’s, and his three daughters smile upon 
you, and make much of you, instead of sit- 
ting down in simple home dress with their 
crocheting, or embroidery, or other pretty 
‘feminine occupation, eminently proper to 
employ the white fingers of the most aristo- 
cratic young lady on Fifth Avenue, you com- 
‘plain that Bella, Clara and Julia sit through 
the evening like so many anisnated statues 
‘of Indolence, reminding one of the lilies that 
toil not. 

“My friend, I have remarked this very 
‘same thing. I have even been visiting ata 
house where, upon the announcement of a 
‘visitor, all work was tumbled hastily into a 
table drawer, as if to be caught with work in 
‘one’s hands were a sin against some well 
recognized canon of good society. I don’t 
‘know why this is so any more than you do. 

“If Bella, and Clara, and Julia think that 
fin order to make themselves irresistible, it is 
yneeessary to sit with idly folded hands, I 
-must confess I am sorry for the mistake into 
which they have fallen; for when a sensible 
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young man like you, Charlie, drops in to 
spend a sociable evening en famille, how 


,mueh more attractive and homelike would 


be the scene presented, if, upon entering your 
friend’s parlor, you found its inmates cosily 
seated and happily employed? Would there 
not be an added cha that lovely trio 
of girls from that m t ou would feel 
‘as if they really made afijend’of you. And 
should you ask for a little Music, of which I 
know you are fond, you could’ riot help en- 
joying it the more from the influence which 
these homelike accessories and surroundings 
have left upon your mind. ; 

“Whenever Il see one of these indolent 
fine ladies, I long to tell her that no sensible 
person can look upon her without regretting 
that so much which might be made attrac- 
tive and womanly by the cultivation of a few 
ef the home virtues, is allowed to be wasted 
in frivolity and indolence. 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you much, Char- 
lie. The evil you deplore is terribly wide 
spread,especially among the ranks of city girls. 

“ Let us hope there may be a few noble 
exceptions, but until you discover one, I 
wouldn’t advise you to risk your hopes of 
earthly happiness upon a wife whose sole 
recommendation is that she dresses in the 
‘latest mode and makes a fine appearance in 
society.” 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


\If-that Robinson Crusoe, who looks so 
complacently down from the moon, is pos- 
ssessed.af sight in proportion to his size, or 
owns a good equatorial telescope, how he 
‘must have wondered in the past few weeks 
ewhat:.was happening to his great copper 
“cousin upon whom he dances attendance. 
?The great fire of Chicago; the forests of 
Michigan.and Wisconsin rolling up billows 
of flame-and.smoke that he could see with a 
“pocket spyglass; the prairies of the far West 
ring a-eataract of resistless fire over the 
edge of the horizon; the mountains of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico glowing blood red 
“with a sea of/flame that rolls ceaselessly 
- from peak to: valley; the freshet filling the 
rivers of Maine, sweeping out property by 
- the million and lives’by the score; the hurri- 


eane rushing over the coast of Newfound- 
land, dragging up ships from their anchor, 
dashing out lives upon cruel rocks; the ty- 
phoon sweeping over China, lifting up the 
sea like a plaything, and hurling it in a dead- 
ly shower-bath over ten thousand square 
miles of human habitations; fire again in 
Odena and Bagoosta, with its thousands of 
burning dwellings and shrieking women; 
the solid earth quaking in Delaware and in 
Constantinople; Mauna Loa vomiting forth 
fire, and smoke, and melted lava, on the Ha- 
waiian Isles, and over all a cloud of pesti- 
lence from out of which are thrust the 
snaky tongues of cholera, plague, fever, 
small-pox and famine. Truly, it must some- 
what astonish the man in the moon. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C, A. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 
A GLIMPSE OF “INGALLS.” 


Lee had surrendered. The boys were go- 
ing home. Will they ever feel such rapture 
as when these joyful tidings flew from camp 
tocamp? Will such heartfelt hurrahs ever 
resound on Southern soilagain? ‘Tobe sure, 
I hadn’t much of a home to return to—the 
“old cage” with Tom. But there was that 
in the air on that morning which would have 
made the veriest vagrant shout. 

I pass over the particulars of our return, 
the mustering out, and our swift joyous pas- 
sage North, with the sadly happy leave-tak- 
ings from old comrades in arms, as they 
dropped off by the way on different routes, 
going homeward—skip over all save an inci- 
dent in New York, which cannot very well 
be passed. Several of our regi:nental officers 
—some of the latterly commissioned ones— 
hadn’t quite got over their love for parade, 
always one of a new officer’s weak spots. It 
cropped out gloriously at New York. 

"Twas a warm day; but for five mortal 
‘hours we were marched and countermarched 


about the city—up Broadway, across into the 
Bowery, back and forth and up past the Park. 
It’s no very easy matter to march and drum 
for five hours. I never had a tougher pull a 
it, All to gratify the newly-fledged vanity 

a few greenhorns! Great was the disgust of 
the veterans. 

I hadn’t been in the city since Bonney had, 
first taken me to Maine, four years bef 
Tliings had a familiar Jook though. A thou- 
sand forgotten recollections of my weed 
came up at sight of them. 

Quite a number of carriages were waiting 
in the shade of the trees along the Pa 
And as we approached the upper end, an 
open barouche—four bays and a darkey coach+ 
man—dashed out of the street on the left, to 
cross in front of us, But seeing the adv 
ing columns so near, the equipage drew up 
let us pass. Perhaps the aristocratic occu- 
pants of the back seats even felt some slight 
curiosity to get a glimpse of the returni 
braves. Whatever the motive, they refrained 
from raising the dust in front of us, for which 
the braves were grateful—that day, I’m sure, 

From my place at the head of the regiment, 


Act OF Congres of God the Office of the 
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I had noticed the carriage, and as I drummed 


on, glanced carelessly into it. Two ladies 
and a gentleman richly dressed, diamonds 
flashing. I looked again, and an odd feeling 
stole over me. For an instant the “ White 
Cockade” bobbed out of my head, and I 
nearly threw the men out of step. It was 


Ingalls! No- mistaking her languid air aud 


beautiful arsenic-pale face. 

For about one second I was on the point 
of running to the carriage. Mere impulse, 
and for no more than a second, mind you. I 
then thought of other things, and would 
sooner have marched back to Virginia than 
taken a step toward her. A host of hard 
defiant thoughts filled my heart. And as we 
came up opposite, I turned and stared at her 
with all the tan and brass which four years 
in the army had been storing up on my face, 
and beating my drum with such expression 


that it’s a wonder the sheepskin held out, It 


might have been the extra noise I was mak- 
ing, but my mother was regarding me atten- 
tively. Istared as steadily; wouldu’t have 
dropped my eyes for the world. I saw her 
take a lorgnette from the gentleman and 


place it to her eye. I knew she was follow- 


me with it, and as we were now getting 
past, kept turning my head to keep my eyes 
on her face. 

’ Eyes front !” gruffly commanded the drum- 
major, noticing my strange movements. But 
I Wwouldn’t, for him even, and as we got 
farther up the street, almost walked back- 
wards to hold my eye-grip on her. 

“ Eyes front! Do ye hear?” snapped the 
tmajor, surprisedly. 

I paid him not the slightest attention, to 
the risk of summary dealing, till just as tho 
brown-stone corner of a high block was in- 
tervening between my mother’s glass and my 
unfilial eyes, I made her a pert military sa- 
lute. And thus ended our meeting, if thus 
you may term it. 

I've often laughed over that interview 
since; and I’ve as often felt sorrowful. To 
this day I can’t get it to look quite right. 
There was something at once funny and la- 
mentable about it. Many will say I ought 
0 have gone and reported to my sole surviy- 
ing parent—given an aecount of myself, and 
put my future under her guidance. Well, I 
don’t know about that exactly. I didn’t 
then, at any rate. Indeed, I some doubt 
whether I should even now, were a similar 
opportunity to oceur. I had strong doubts 
at the time, as well as now, about such a step 
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being at all agreeable to Ingalls. Indeed, I 
am of the opinion that the turning up of 


dirty tanned drummer-boy, claiming the 
rights of a son, would have put her.in a cold 


‘fit of consternation. I did some expect to be 


sent for, or at least to receive some word or 
note at the barracks or the depot that night, 


but none came, 


“Perhaps she did not recognize you,” do 
you say? Perhaps; but I know she did, as 
well as I want to. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT TO DO—IN LIFE, 


Once more in the “old cage” at A——, 
with Tom. What a gulf had intervened since 
last we occupied it—the war-guif! The same 
old house and office; yet how diferent every- 
thing seemed. The change was in us. We 


were not the same boy and youth that had 


gone forth from it in’61. Older, wiser, harder, 


perhaps. I looked at Tom and contrasted 
him with what memory showed him. From 
a white-faced young attorney he had grown to 
be a bronzed, mustached lieutenant-colonel. 


The boyishness that used to frisk about his 
rather roguish visage had long departed— 


given place to an assertive manliness, gAnd 
as for myself—well, the old peg on the wall 
had conie down a good many inches; and 
the jacket, which I had got by “ fair ex- 
change "(?) from the boy who had gone in 
swimming on the pond shore, and which had 
been hanging in the closet all the time we 
had been absent from Maine, wouldn’t go on 
at all. 

Older, wiser, harder, perhaps. Yet I would 
not have missed those four years in the war 
for any four years’ college course the country 
can afford. Talk not of Harvard, nor Yale, 
nor even of West Point, in the face of the 
experience which came from those stern 
years of marches and battles. No Greek nor 
Latin taught there, but I learned how to 
mind my own business and get along with- 
out fuss and trouble with my fellows. 

To do this practically, and do it every day, 
isa great thing—a thing many boys and men 
never learn. It can only come from first 
learning the great lesson of equality, that is, 
that you are no better and are entitled to no 
greater rights than your neighbor. From 
this lesson comes, in a hard practical way, 
the Golden Rule of the Scriptures. And 
here let me say that I know of no better 


place to learn to practise that same good rulo 
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than acamp. Hard knocks await the fellow 
who wont use his neighbor as himself there, 


Petty self-conceit, often encouraged at home, 
and all other little bits of egotism, are thor- 
oughly worked out of him. In short, provided 
a young man has strength of mind to resist 
and keep out of the flagrant vices of armies, 


there is not, in my humble opinion, a better 


school for him in this whole broad world than 
aregimental camp. But I have wandered off 
from the story, and make haste back to it. 

We had been at home a month, and were 
settling down in the old grooves. The office 
had been reopened, and old clients, with 
mavy new faces, began to appear; for Tom 
had decided to resume the practice of law, 
and was getting busier each week. 

And now for the first time the question, 
What shall Ido in life? began to present it- 
self. In the years past I had often dreamed 


of what I would do when aman, But now 


the question assumed definite form and 
shape. What shall I do, and begin at once? 
I knew Tom wouldn’t hear to my leaving 
him now.. We had been through thick and 
thin too much together to part without sor- 


row. Still, the time had now come when I 
felt { must start for myself in something. 

as arainy afternoon. We were alone 
in the office, Tom scratching away at a plea 
or a brief, and I trying to read, with an un- 
fixed and undecided future on my hands, 
when, thinking I might as well come to the 
point now as to wait longer, I began with: 

“Tom,” very solemuly. 

“ Well, Guess,” facing round in his pivot 
chair. 

“You know I’m eighteen.” 

“ Yes, and I’m twenty-six. What of that?” 
_ “ But you’ve got a profession.” 

“And you haven’t—is that it?” 

“ That’s it exactly, Tom.” 

“T thought so! Been watching your symp- 
toms some time. You want something to do?” 

. “Yes,I1 do, Tom. Must begin todo some- 
thing, you know.” 

“ Well, what.do you propose to do?” 

“Well, I’ve thought of going into a ma- 
chine-shop—being a machinist.” 

“No, you wouldn’t like that.” 

“And I’ve some thoughts of canvassing for 
a history of the war.” 

“Transient business might pay for a few 
weeks. Nothing permanent about it though. 
This canvassing is very little better than any 
peddling. Anything else?” 


“T’ve even thought of working on a farm.” 


_ “Better than canyassing. Good honest 
work; rather hard though—'boney,’ as the 
old farmers say.” 

“ Would you do it if you were in my place ?” 

“No, I don’t want you to do that yet, 
Guess. Why don’t you take a profession ?” 

“ How can Ido that, Tom? I don’t know 
anything about books. Haven’t been to 


school a day since I was eleven, in New York. 
Expect I’ve forgotten all I knew then; and 
that wasn’t much.” 

“O, you could soon pick up enough, by 
studying hard, to make a lawyer or a doctor.” 

“I don’t know about that, Tom. You had 
been to college before you studied law.” 

“Yes, and precious little I learned there 
too. Of course I might have studied harder 
if I had had amind to; but I didn’t, and 
the upshot of the matter was I knew just 
about as much when I graduated as when I 
entered—less, if anything. This going to 
college don’t amount to much to more than 
half the fellows. It ought to; but it don’t. 
Do not let the fact that you haven’t been to 
college stand in your way. I should have 
been just as good a lawyer if I had never 
seen acollege. You can be a lawyer, or # 
doctor, or a clergyman yet, Guess, as well ag 
not.” 

“A clergyman, Tom ?” 

“Well, as to that, I—I rather think I did 
overstate it there. Fact is, Guess, I do some 
doubt about your ever being intended for a 
clergyman. You see you don’t act and talk 
Just right for that. Besides, you never felt, 
or in any way had acall to preach, did you?” 

“ Not that I ever heard.” 

“Just so. Well, leave that out then. 
Nothing to hinder your being a lawyer or a 
doctor though.” 

“T wouldn’t be a doctor, if I could as well 
as not. A doctor leads a perfect dog’s life, I 
think. There isn’t an hour in the whole 
twenty-four he can call his own. Night and 
day he has to be going.” 

“ What do you think of law, then?” 

“ Well, I shoald like that, I know; but do 
you think I could do anything at that ?* 

“Yes, Guess,” said Tom, looking me over, 
“T think you would make a good lawyer—by 
working hard; we all have to work hard. 
And it’s no use to think of doing a good 
thing in any profession without work—good 
honest, faithful work.” 

“ But I’ve got a great wheel to turn, Tom. 
What should I need to study first?” 


“You can read well, write a good hand, 
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and know something about geography now.” 
“Yes,” 
ras Wah, to begin the study of law, in your 
case, I should say a good lot of arithmetic, 
mental as well as written. Can’t get too 
much of mental arithmetic; the more the 
better, Then you want a thorough drill in 
English composition ; that is, you need to be 
able to write good correct English, Then 
you must have a term of two of Latin, to 
help you master the law terms and phrases.” 
“T don’t see the need of all that Latin in 
law,” said I, “nor of all that outlandish, 
bothersome, absurd way of making out law 
papers like indictments and writs.” 
“I dare say not,” said Tom, laughing. «“ It 
would take a pretty wise head to see the need 
of it in these days. But we have to take 
things as we find them. Hundreds of years 
ago in England, where all our common law 
originated, every written paper was made 
out in Latin, Latin was the learned lan- 
guage, and to this day statute books haven’t 
got out of the old technical phrases then 
used. It will.take some generations to get 
rid of all of them yet. We have to study 
ae as we find it, Yes, you'll haye to take 
tin; no getting rid of that. 
« But think this matter over well, Guess,” 
said, Tom, after a little pause. “Don’t be 
influenced too much by me, or by any one, 
even. Think and decide for yourself always. 
Take a week for making up your mind.” 
. And with, this advice Tom swung round 
in his chair and went on with the plea. 
Every day for the week succeeding I debated 
with, myself.on, the merits of the law, the 
machine-shop and the farm, and found my- 
self as much in the fog on the seventh after- 
moon as.upon the first,’ 
“ Well, Guess,” said Tom, at the end of the 


week, “what's the decision? Is. it law, 
wheels, or plows ?” 
“T haven’t got it nearly settled,” said I, 


“Don’t it look clear yet?” 
Clear as mud—just about.” 
“Take another week then,” 
_ Several days passed; but. for my life, t 
couldn’t tell which I had best do. If I be- 
Game a lawyer, why, I might become a judge 
some day. If I became a machinist, I might 
a patent labor-saving machine, 
wright, and make. a fortune; while 
Ypramt a farmer, I might have broad acres 
corn and wheat, orchards, and a pleasan 
home. Of course, at that I didn’t see 
much of the disagreeable =. of alike. I 
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even had thoughts of tossing up fora cholee 
between them. But that seemed a cowardly 
way of deciding it, At last a bright idea 
struck me. I would have practical experi- 
ence in all three. So the next morning I 
took the road leading out into the country 
toward the town of G—, and after going 
some three or four miles, turned in ata farin- 
house, and after some talk, hired out with 
the proprietor for a week, at the rate of 
twenty dollars per month, aid was set to 
digging potatoes; it was in September. For 
six days I worked like a beaver; averaged 
thirty bushels per day, and meanwhile formed 
a private opinion about the business. 

Saturday night I received my five dollars 
and went back to town, Tom asked me no 
questions, and next Monday morning I ap- 
plied for work at R, & Co.’s machine-shop 
over in L——. If I wished to learn the trade, 
I could come in and work for nothing, they 
told me. I agreed to work a while, at any 
rate, and was set to boring holes in steel 
castings. 

I bored a good many holes that week. 
Sanh a confused racket and clatter though! 

y, bless you, a fellow couldn’t “ hear him- 
self think!’ I presume I should have e 
pst to itin time. But I thought the 

never should be able to collect my ite 
enough there to invent anything, even toa 
patent scissors sharpener. The next week 
was court week. A——is the shire town of 
that county. I attended each day, watching 
se i) of each case, from the opening 
iquor prosecution to the final trial for mur- 
der. Heard a good deal of “ pleading,” and 
couldn’t help thinking sometimes that the 
legal tongues made almost as much clatter as 
the machine-shop. But there was something 
in this contest of wit and words that roused 
me toemulation, More mental and less man- 
ual labor; on the whole, I iad enjoyed this 
week much the best of the three, and on the 
strength of this, nothing ‘better, determined 
to be a lawyer. 

Was my decision founded on frivolous 
grounds? Well, I can only say that I deem 
it one of the most unfortunate necessities of 

fe that the young are obliged to make these 
ecisions at an age when they are generaily 
very poorly qualified to do so. If they could 
be made at the close, instead of at the begin- 
ning of life, with all the advantages of a life's 
experience, how much more wisely the choice 


might fall 
Well,” said Tom, after we had 
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King Alfred and the Orphan 


from the courtroom Saturday night, “ what’s 
the ‘ verdict’ in the profession case 2” 

“In favor of the law.” 

“Is the decision final?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Good for you, Guess!” jumping up and 
giving me a big shaking. “Thought you 
would come to that: Was almost uneasy, 


though, when I one you strike out to the 


farm a fortnight ago. 
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metic, English composition and Latin—at the 
“Institute,” as they call the High School at 
A——. Besides my regular lessons, Tom 
used drill)me in mathematics a great deal, 
as much to review himself as to advance me. 
_“Ajlawyer can’t have too much of mathe- 
matics,” he used to remark; and then would 
follow a long stfing of questions and rapid 
solutions, occupying wholeevening. About’ 
this time an incident occurred which I must: 
not fail to reseed, 4 


KING ALFRED AND THE ORPHAN. 


King Alfred was sitting one day in his 
palace, surrounded by his barons, or thanes 
—as the nobles of the country were called 
in those days—when he observed that the 
place of one faithful servant was vacant, 
and, in answer to his inquiries as to the ab- 
sence of the Earl of Holderness, he was in- 
formed that the noble thane and his lady 
had both died a short time previous. Be- 
fore the monarch could express his grief, 
his informant, the warrior Wulph, entreated 
eins to confer on him the estates of 
Hol@@tness as a reward for his prowess in 
war. Instantly another noble, the wise 
Thurston, spoke: 

“ Nay, king, it would be more just to be- 
stow them on me; for dost thou not remem- 
ber how, when at thy command I crossed 
the sea, my wisdom was of more avail at the 
Danish court than all the warlike skill and 
bravery of Wulph?” 

At that moment a door at the far end of 
the room opened, and a pale toil-worn wo- 
man entered, leading by the hand a lovely 
boy, whose flaxen hair, blue eyes and fair 
complexion, plainly showed his Saxon ori- 
gin. With difficulty she pressed through the 
throng of anxious and excited nobles, until 
she stood before the monarch himself; then 
bending, she said: 

“O gracious king, I ask that justice may 
be done to this boy, the only child of the 
late Earl of Holderness and the Lady Alice. 


He has no father now to defend him, no 
mother to care for him; but, orphaned and 
utterly friendless, he looks to you for pro-. 
tection. His is the orphan’s claim, O king, 
regard it,” 

Here she was interrupted by one of the. 
thanes, who angrily exclaimed : 

“His claim, forsooth! What! dost thou, 
think, then, that our king needs the services, 
of babes such as that child? Ne; in these, 
troubled times, when our Danish foes are 
threatening us on all sides, we want men with 
active bodies, stout arms and brave hearts, 
If the lands of Holderness be given to that, 
child, even though he were the lawful heir, 
what coald he. do to guard his country?” 

The little fellow lifted: his bright blue meg 
to the stern-speaker, and replied: 

“I would pray to God in heaven.” 

The good King. Alfred—than whom a no 
bler or bettet never sat ov England’s throne 
—looked earnestly first. at the upturned faee 
of the bey, then upon his thanes, who were 
anxiously awaiting the royal decision, and. 
rising, said slowly and solemnly : 

“The king will gladly give all praise and, 
due rewards to the faithful thanes who have 
served him so well in times of need; but the 
estates of Holderness must. be restored to 
this child, for they are his birthright, and 
his claim—the orphan’s claim—is before all 
others; -bis Father is God, who reigns in 
heaven.” i 
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THE CHIMNEY ELVES. 


|“ There, my porridge is smoking again!” 
roared the giant, overturning the great bowl 
in his wrath, and letting the porridge stream 
over the floor, like a cream-colored river spot- 
ted with plums. “ Didn’t I tell you what 
would happen to you, if I had cinders for my 
supper again?” And he rushed towards the 
trembling servants, brandishing his enormous 
spoon in a manner that was dreadful to see, 
for it was so massive and heavy, that a single 
blow from itmight have killed one. 

Barbean, who stood nearest his infuriated 
master, thought that his last hour had come, 
and it would have been his last, doubtless, 
had not a whole troop of chimney elves sud- 
denly emerged from the fireplace and blinded 
the giant’s eyes with the great cloud of smoke 
which they fanned into his face with their 
wonderful little wings. Then the servants 
took to their heels, leaving their master to 
cool his smarting eyes as best be might; and 
by the time they were quite cool and clear, 
his anger had cooled also, and he quite for- 
get the porridge for a time. 

“Barbean,”’ said he, “where did all the 
smoke come from? Is there anything the 
matter with the chimney?” 

But there was no reply, and be saw that 
he was alone in the room, and his feet were 
still in the river of porridge. 

“ Barbean! Bobinette! Margot!’ he called, 
at the top of his lungs. 

Knowing that by this time, he was no 
longer dangerous, they came out of their 
hiding-places, and awaited their master’s 
orders. 

“Wipe up that porridge, Bobinette, and 
you, Barbean, put on the pot again, and see 
if you can keep a fire that will cook the por- 
ridge as itshould be cooked, this time. Mar- 
got, you can watch the pot, and see that no 
emders fly into it. It seems as if the chim- 
ney is bewitched since it has been made over, 
and where the cinders come from, I can’t tell. 
It ought to be as clean as a new chimney, if 
the bricks are old. I'll have it seen to, and 
if it isn’t built right, the workmen who built 
it shall be hanged!” And he brought his 
great fist down upon the table with a force 
that made the dishes rattle on their shelves, 


and the window shake as if an earthquake 
were tumbling the castle. 

Just as everything was subsiding to quiet 
again, and Barbean had recovered the use of 
his senses in a sufficient degree to be able to 
put on the pot, a peal of merry mocking 
laughter rang in the giant’s ears. He grew 
fairly purple with rage again, and though he 
could not see which one of the servants had 
the audacity to mock him in that way—and 
of course it must have been one of them, as 
there was none else in the room—he turned 
upon poor Bobinette, who was just behind 
him, trying to dip up the porridge with a 
great tin dipper. She was his favorite, and 
as a general thing he was wont to spare her, 
and heap the weight of his abuses on the 
unlucky shoulders of Barbean and Margot; 
for Bobinette was a pretty little maid, red- 
cheeked, bright-eyed and sunny-haired, and 
even the grim old giant was not insensible to 
her beauty, and thought that she was 
dewy pink rose, in the cobwebbed old c 
But he was in such a passion now that ‘ke 
would have killed her, had not the chimney: 
elvés appeared with their smoke again, as 
they should have done, for the laughter 
which infariated the giant so, gurgled from 
their own saucy little throats. This time, 
the smoke was not so easy to get rid of. 
The great kitchen grew suddenly as dark as 
midnight with it, and the cinders were flying 
about like swarms of merry black bees. But 
the thickest of it was in the giant’s eyes, and 
it puffed from his long grizzly beard as if a 
nest of elfins were boiling their teakettle 
somewhere in its depths. 

He had lifted Bobinette by her long silken 
curls, and the next moment would probably 
have crushed her to death in his great hands. 
But when the smoke came he dropped her at 
once, and down she fell into Barbean’s arms, 
quite unharmed save for the pain in her head 
caused by being held up by her hair. She 
was only too happy to escape in this way, 
and Barbean, who had long adored the little 
maid in secret, clasped her thankfully in his 
arms, and made his way out into the day- 
light. He was a valiant fellow, and though 
but a mouse in size and strength, compared 
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to the giant, was just about to make an at- 
tack on him with the iron frying-pan, to 
force him to release Bobinette, when the 
friendly smoke came to his assistance. 

The giant's eyes were so full of ashes that 
he was quite blind for a time, and went tum- 
bling about in great fury to find the door, 
which Barbean had taken particular pains to 
close after him, when he went out. He 
stamped on the floor with his great feet till 
all the neighborhood echoed with a terrible 
hollow sound, like thunder, and all the time 
he was raving about the chimney, and de- 
claring that the workmen who built it 
should die on the morrow. 

“ Why didn’t you let the old chimney be? 
That never smoked, did it?” said the same 
funny little piping voice that had just mocked 
him with its laughter. 

But though the giant struck from right to 
left with his huge fists, and gave utterance 
to such thveats as would make one’s teeth 
chatter with fright, he only pounded the 
wall, and his threats were vain enough, as 
there was nobody to hear them; nobody who 
cared for them, at least, The little chimney 
elves greeted him with peal after peal of 
laughter. The more he raved, the more 
th ughed, and the smoke kept puffing out 
anew every moment, 

The chimney elves were good-hearted lit- 
tle things, but they hated the giant, as well 
they might, for he was a monster of wicked- 
ness, and the terror of all the people round 
about. If he entertained the least spite 
against aman, he would as soon kill him as 
he would a spider; and he was always doing 
mischief to somebody. He was so enraged 
because the garden of a poor farmer looked 
finer than his own, that he destroyed it utter- 
ly, by tramping on it with his greatfeet. He 
caused the miller to be put to death, because 
he didn’t grind his meal fine enough, and 
cut off the head of a poor woodcutter because 
he felled the wrong tree by mistake, Though 
there was no end to the gold he had hoarded 
up in his castle, he robbed the poorest of his 
neighbors, and was so miserly and mean, that 
he would hardly allow himself enough to 
éat, and almost starved his servants. Then, 
the chimney elves had a personal grudge 
against him. He had caused the old chim- 
ney where they had taken up their abode for 
years, to be torn down because it was too 
wide and large, and consequently it took a 
generous pile of fuel to make anything like 
a good fire in its sooty old mouth. They were 


very angry when their cosy nest was disturb- 
ed; and still more angry to see what a mean 
narrow little chimney the giant put up in its 
place. It was a good large-hearted giant 
who built the castle, you see, and the elves 
came there in his day, a hundred years be- 
fore. They had a plenty of room then for 
all their cunning little household arrange- 
ments—room enough for their swarms of 
wee funny black babies to roll and frolie 
in; room enough to hold merry-makings 
and give tea-drinkings to their neighbor elves; 
room enough to live as genteel, respectable 
elfins should, But now they were so cramped 
as to be uncomfortable in their narrow lodg- 
ings, for their family had grown larger and 
larger, as a matter of course. The babies 
tumbled together in such a tangle, that it 
was difficult to tell which was which; there 
was scarcely space enough to turn round in 
their largest apartment, and many a discon- 
solate elf was obliged to sleep with her little 
sooty head sticking out of the chimney-top, 
because there was such a crowd of heads 
within. So every day they declared that 
they would be revenged on the mean old 
giant, and every day they did play some sly 
little trick upon him; and many a time be 
fore to-day had saved the life of the servants, 
though they had no idea of it. 

The giant began to think that the castle 
was bewitched, such strange things hap- 
pened to hith. If he got into a rage at some 
misdemeanor of Barbean, or Bobinette, or 
Margot, and was about to lay his hands upon 
him, or her some unseen thing would tr 
him, till he fell flat on his nose, or he wo 
feel sharp little needles pricking his flesh all 
over from head to foot, until he would roar 
with pain, and forget everything else. 

The peor servants were afraid of their 
lives all the time, and would have left the 
giant’s service if they had had the courage. 
But they dared not even mention that they 
had the slightest wish to do so, it would have 
made their master so angry, and if they had 
tried to run away from him he would surely 
have searched them out, and caused them 
to be put to death instantly. So, though they 
were very unbappy, they made the best of 
their unfortunate situation, and served their 
terrible tyrant as faithfully as if he had been 
worthy and just. The elves approved highly 
of their conduct, and through them, as you 
will see, everything came out right at last. 

“Alas?’ said poor Bobinette, wringing 
her hands, “ he’s threatening the workmen 
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who built the chimney. My poor father! 
he will surely be killed, to-morrow! What 
shall I do?” 

“And our poor brother, he helped build 
the chimney, too!” said Barbean and Mar 
got, who were brother and sister. 

“They had crept into an old rubbish closet, 
in an obscure corner of the castle, but the 
dreadful voice of the giant might have been 
heard nearly a mile away, and what he was 
sayiug came to their ears very distinctly. 

“Can nothing be done to save them?” 
sobbed Bobinette, with an appealing glance 
at Barbean. 

Barbean was about to make some reply, 
when a queer little piping voice close at the 
keyhole, said: 

“Come out now, and all will be right. The 
giant himself is the only one in danger.” 

It was alittle chimney elf, who spoke these 
cheering words, but the listeners had no idea 
whence the voice came. Barbean opened 
the door, but there was no one to be seen, 
and no footfall sounded in the empty corri- 
dor. Still they obeyed the conimand, and 
came out of their hiding-place pale and 
trembling. Just then the giant called them, 
and they ventured into his presence. He 
had ‘grown much calmer, and was intent on 
supper once more. 

“Spread the table, Bobinette,” said ‘he. 
“We wont try to have any porridge to-night, 
I can sup off a cold joint.” 
~ "Then he begati to rave about the masons 
who built the chimney, again, threatening to 
kill them before another night fell. But the 
smoke had cleared away, the fire blazed se- 
renely on the hearth, and nothing happened 
to liinder the preparations for supper this 
time. The giant ate his cold joint with a 
very ill grace however, and between every 
mouthful he muttered acurse. It was quite 
dark when he had finished, and then, after 
he had smoked his pipe for a few moments, 
being nearly worn out by his prolonged fits 
of passion, he went striding off to bed. 

“Remember,” said he, as he closed the 
door after him, “I want my breakfast early 
to-morrow morning. I have business to at- 
tend to.” And he gave utterance to a low, 
meaning chuckle, which filled the hearts of 
the poor servants with horror. 

When he had gone, they huddled them- 
selves together round the fireside, and whis- 
pered their fears and their sorrow to each 
other. They dared not spéak aloud until 
they were assured by the giant’s loud snoring 


that he was fast asleep, for his ears were 90 
sharp and great, that he could hear what 
one said if one spoke distinctly and in an 
ordinarily loud tone, from one end of the 
great castlo to the other. When he did sleep, 
he slept so lightly that the slightest unusual 
noisé awakened him, for he was always fear- 
fal of danger to himself. He knew that 
everybody hated him so, that his life was in 
danger if he was off his guard one moment, 
and every night he slept with a great sword 
in his hand. 

“ Where do you'stippose the voice that we 
heard in the ¢loset caine from—and could it 
have spoken truly when it said that no one 
but the giant was in danger?” said Margot, 
with a bright ray of hope shining through 
her despair. 

“Tt came from here,” suddenly piped the 
same little voice, close beside them. 

They looked up with startled eyes, and be- 
held the funniest little being imaginable, 
pointing down into her throat with a tiny 
black finger. She was as black as black could 
be, from the crown of her little head to the 
sole of her little foot. Her crisp curly locks 
were fall of cindets, and when she moved, 
smoke floated from her garments. She 
wasn’t as large as a blackbird, but was afin 
as daintily as any little lady in the land, with 
er trim little waist, and bare sooty neck and 
arms. The trio in the chimney corner 
could do nothing but stare at her with open- 
eyed wonder, for they never had seen the 
like before. She seemed to be in high 
spirits, and danced gayly about the hearth- 
stone and almost into the fire on her tiny 
black heels, and her skirts flapped into tho 
blaze more than once; but they did not take 
fire, though Bobinette cried out for fear they 
would do so. She latghed right merrily 
then, and let them remain in the flames a 
long time, but they did not even scorch. 
Then, when she danced, her nimble little 
feet would sometimes be half buried in the 
hot coals, but the little black face was as se- 
rene and composed as ever, and she seemed 
to enjoy the heat. Bobinette could hardly 
believe they were real feet, that glanced in 
and out from under those little fire-proof 
petticoats. 

“You wonder if what I told you a short 
time ago is true,” said she, at length, with a 
merry laugh. “ Wait alittle while, and yon 
will see.” Then making a low bow to Bar 
bean, with one tiny black hand placed upon 
her heart, she added, “I shall greet you as 
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lord of the castle, to-morrow morning.” 
Then she whisked away up the chimney, be- 
fore one could have counted two. 

Barbean looked at Bobinette, and Margot 
looked at Barbean, but they were all too 
much amazed to speak. Barbean was the 
first to recover himself, and expressed his be- 
lief that the little being who had made such 
a startling assertion was no other than a 


chimney elf—perhaps the queen of the chim- 


ney elves, And who knew but what her peo- 
’ ple would take some measures to put the 
wicked old giant to death? The whole race 
of elves were powerful; even among chimney 


elves, there were some who carried magi¢ 


wands. 


“And elves are true,” said Bobinette, her 


eyes sparkling with the light of hope. “ What 
could she have meant by saying that she 


should greet you as the lord of the castle 


to-morrow morning?” 
The servants were 80 excited, and in such 


a state of suspense, that they could’ hot 
think of sleeping that night, so they all three 


sat up around the fire until the cock began 
to say that it was near daylight. All was 
still in the castle; even the mice, who held 
entertainments every night on the rafters 
over the great bare kitchen, were silent, and 


pussy-cat, who usually gave rather lively con- 


certs with a few friends in the backyard, re- 
mained within doors and blinked serenely at 
the fire, The giant, who usually snored 
without cessation until morning, waking ev- 
ery echuv in the great empty old building, 
grew silent at about one o’clock, and snored 
no more. The servants thought that he 
must be awake, and were afraid to stir in 
their chairs for fear that he would discover 
that they were up at that time of night, and 
be very angry. The door of his room opened 
out of the kitchen, and the slightest noise 
made there was always sure to reach his ears, 
Bobinette, swinging her nervous little foot, 
knocked over the poker, which caused the 
greatest consternation aniong the group. 
Bobinette’s face grew a8 white as her apron, 
and in her terror she could almost feel her 
master’s terrible grasp upon her. But still 
there was no sound from his room, and the 
wrath that they feared sé much @id fot 
bre&k over their poor heads. 

The still night wore away, it was a joy, 
though it was a dread morning, to séea little 
hint of dawn in the sky. The giant was an 
early riser, and in less than an hour he would 
ring his great bell to arouse the household, 


and Barbean, and Bobinette, and Margot 
were just about to steal away up stairs, so 
that he would never know of their vigil, 
when a chorus of funny little chuckling 
laughs, and 4 great rustling’and tumbling up 
in the chimney, attracted their attention. 
Bobinette dropped her candle, she was 86 
startled, and they all strained their eyes to 
look up in the mouth of the chimney. 

“ More chimney elves,” said Barbean. 

There were more chimney elves, indeed. 
Down they came in a troop, some in cap 
and gown, some in jacket and breeches, 
sooty, bright-eyed, funny little beings, that 
swarmed about the great kitchen like a num- 
berless flock of blackbirds. Some carried 
wands In their grimy little hands, and two or 
three valiant looking little fellows wore terri- 
ble swords about the size of a darning-needle, 
at their sides, They kept coming down the 
chimney, until there was scarcely a breath- 
ing space left in the room, the last dozen or 
80 in a procession, dragging after them, with 
a great deal of puffing and panting, a bunch 
of keys, which ldoked strangely like those 
which the giant always wore hanging to his 
belt in the daytime, and kept under his pil- 
low at night, keys to the private rooms of 
the castle, where he kept his treasures of 
gold, and silver, and jewels. 

Bobinette ahd Margot were frightened at 


the strange state of things, and hid their 


heads in their aprons; but Barbean looked at 
the little people with amazement, as well as 
wonder. He thought of his terrible master, 
the giant, and feared for their safety, though 
he knew that their race were all pretty well 
able to take care of themselves, But it 
seemed as if such a great fellow as the giant 
would be able to blow them away with his 
breath, like so many feathers, and with one 
of his great feet he might crush a dozen of 
them to jelly. 

“ What if he should take them unawares ?” 
Barbean thought. 

So he gave them a little hint of warning, 
in a very guarded and respectful way, for he 
stood in awe of the tiny people. 

“The master of the castle, as you proba- 
bly all know, is a giant,” said he, in a whis- 
pet, “and ‘is’ verg, cruel. If he should find 
you hére, he would be sure to do you harm 
if he cotld, #hd if you are not very quiet, 
you will Surely awaken him.” 

But they only laughed when he spoke of 
the possibility of the giant’s doing them 
harm, 
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“ You are very kind, sir,” said the same 
funny little creature who had appeared to 
them before, and who seemed to be the 
queen of the chimney elves, “ but I apprehend 
no incivility from the master of the castle. 
I have a great regard for him, and so have 
all my people. 

“ Give the new master greeting, and deliv- 
er the keys to him,” she said, then, waving 
her little wand towards the crowd. 

To Barbean’s astonishment, they all made 
obeisance to him, and placed the keys at his 
feet. 

“ Now greet the pretty maid whois to be 
{ts mistress,” said she; and they all bobbed 
funny little bows to Bobinette, who had 
ceased to be afraid, and was delighted with 
the wee people. 

“ Now greet the sister of the master, and 
wish them all health and long life.” 

They did so, with a will, and their little 
piping voices ringing together, were like the 
chorus of a troop of blackbirds on a sum- 
mer’s morning. 

Barbean was too much amazed to make 
any reply to the greeting. He was begin- 
ning to believe, with the giant, that the cas- 
tle was bewitched, and he had lost his senses. 
. The little queen, noticing this, said: 

“ The old master is dead; he was too wick- 
ed and cruel to be allowed to live,and who 
should be the master now, if not you, since 
the keys are in your possession? No one 
has the power to take them away from you, 
excepting myself, and provided you build a 
new chimney as large and roomy as the old 
one, for our accommodation, I shall never 
do so.” 

Barbean promised that he would erect a 
spacious chimney, but he could hardly be- 
lieve that the giant was dead, until the little 
queen opened the door of his room, and they 
all peeped in where he lay on the bed, grim 
and rigid, with his ugly features all swollen 
and distorted. The chimney elves had suf- 
focated him with smoke, but how the sly lit- 
tle things managed to do so was a mystery. 
Barbean, Bobinette and Margot raised a 


shout of thanksgiving with one accord, and 
the elves joined in, with all their might, 

The joyful news of the giant’s death was 
soon spread throughout the village, and all 
the people rejoiced and rang the bells, and no 
one seemed disposed to dispute Barbean’s 
right to be master of the castle. It was indeed 
a happy day to them all, for they were not only 
rid of the cruel tyrant who had been their 
fear and torment so long, but as nearly all 
the inhabitants of the little hamlet were rela- 
tions of Barbean, they became rich through 
him, for he was as generous as the giant had 
been hoarding, and the wealth that he found 
in the giant’s great storerooms was untold. 

Barbean and Bobinette were married that 
very day, and a whole wetk of holidays fol- 
lowed, during which the people did nothing 
but feast and rejoice, 

Such achimney as Barbean caused to be 
builded in the place of the old one was a 
wonder to be seen! It was so wide, and 
high, and roomy, all the chimney elves in 
Christendom might have taken up their abode 
in it. After it was finished, the elves, who 
had moved to another chimney until their 
home should be ready for them, came back 
in high glee, and the little queen appeared on 
the hearth one night and expressed herself 
as being much gratified with the state of 
things. She assured Barbean that she should 
always be his friend, and if it were ever in 
her power to do him a good turn, she would 
do so. After that, Barbean and Bobinette 
saw nothing more of the chimney elves in 
the castle, though they staid until they died, 
and their children lived there after them. 
But sometimes, on still nights, when the fire 
was too low to crackle much, they would 
hear them crooning softly to their sooty wee 
babies, as they rocked them to sleep. The 
elves were evidently very happy, and se 
were the people in the castle. Barbean, 
Bobinette and Margot enjoyed their wealth 
themselves, because they shared it so freely 
with others, and everybody mourned for 
them when they died. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


ConceRnIna Wics.—Just before the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution wigs were 
almost universally worn by English gentlemen 
and persons of any pretension at all te gen- 
tility. It did not signify how excellent a head 
of hair a young man bad, it was considered in- 
dispensable that he should be wigged on arriv- 
ing at years of maturity—that his natural locks 
should be ruthlessly shorn off and replaced by 
the artificial produce of the barber. Wig- 
weaving must have been a capital trade at that 
epoch, looking to the fact that the wig of an 
average London gentleman cost between thir- 
ty and forty guineas, and considering also the 
great demand for them, It is but a corollary 
that wig-stealing should also be a thriving 
trade, if a difficult one. The difficulty was got 
over in an ingenious manner; the thief, a tall 
knave, went about in thé costume of a butcher, 
carrying a tray on his head; in the tray waka 
small dog trained to the work, which dog 
twitched off the wig when opportunity offered, 
at which crisis an accomplice pushed against 
the victim, and by engaging his attention, en- 
abled the butcher to walk off unconcernedly 
and unchallenged. In the “Traditions of Ed- 
inburg” it is stated that the thieves used to 
fish for wigs with rod and hook from the lofty 
windows. The decline of the wig as a fashion- 
able head covering may be dated from about 
the close of the French Revolution and the 
opening of the present century. The patriots 
of France brought in the Brutus wig, and it 
may well be that their having done so, and 
having done so many bloody deeds while wear- 
ing it, may have tended to hasten its abolition. 
If we are not mistaken, the bishops were 
among the first persons of note in England to 
discard the factitious dignity of a wig, though 
it is said they only accomplished it after a hard 
struggle, and not till one of them (the Bishop 
of Chichester) had been down on his knees to 
George I1., and begged in vain for leave to 
commence the innovation. There are some odd 
stories told touching the value wigs may attain 
under different circumstances. After the bat- 
tle of Ramilies, Marshal Nilleroy’s wig was 
found among the captured baggage. Of course 
it was a magnificent peruke, and the Duke of 
Marlborough was so delighted at the sight of 
it, that he immediately seized it and clapped it 
on his own head. Whether the great conquer- 
or, who had always a keen eye to the saving of 


personal,expense, appropriated it ultimately to 


his own use, history has not informed us, 
When Kant, the famous transcendental philos- 
opher, died, he left behind him a wig, which 
was bought by one of his fervent admirers for 
thirty thousand florins, or about $15,000. We 
can only say that if Kant’'s wig bristled as 
stiffly as do his metaphysical theories, it must 
have been a horrid affair indeed; still we doubt 
whether the enthusiast who bought it had any 
need of it—certainly he had not if Hogarth’s 
principle is the true one, who tells us that the 
dimensions of the wig must be proportionate 
to the mass of brain it covers. 


Curtovus Insect Freax.—On the authority 
of two persons of veracity, the Albany Journal 
tells this:—“ They saw a wasp riding on a green 
worm one inch and a half long. How far he had 
ridden they did not know; but after they saw 
him, they watched him until he had ridden all 
of twenty-five feet. Occasionally the worm 
would stop, lie motionless as though he were 
dead, when the wasp after a little while would 
spur him up, and then the worm would go on. 
The wasp would keep the worm in as direct a 
course as he could. Aftera while the worm 
stopped,.and the wasp dismounted and quickly 
ran and removed a little stone or piece of 
ground about two inches from where the worm 
lay, and then seizing the worm by the head 
he drew it into the hole, Presently the wasp 
came out, put on the gravel top over the hole, 
covered the stone over, and seemed ready to 
fly, when they killed him, and then dug down 
about two inches and took out the w 
which was dead.” 

ParEerR CoMFORTABLES.—The mode of mak- 
ing paper comfortables warm by lining them 
with newspapers is good as long as they laat, 
which cannot be long. We have tried a simi- 
lar way of attaining the same object on cold 
nights, when we have not had sufficient bed- 
ding over us, especially at hotels, where we 
cannot always get just what we want. Throw 
off one or two from the bed, then take two or 
three large newspapers, spread them on the 
bed, replace the cover, and you will have a 
warm and comfortable night. Again, when 
you have a hard cold ride in a cutter, of ten or 
twenty miles, against thewind, place a spread 
newspaper over your chest before you button 
up your overcoat, and you will not become 
chilled through. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Stew OysteErs.—Strain the liquor so as 
to remove every fragment of shell. Mix in 
equal proportions sweet milk and the oyster 
liquor. Add to a quart of the liquor a teacup 
of finely pulverized bread or cracker crumbs; 
season with salt and pepper; a tablespoonful 
of butter. Stew this gently, stirring frequent- 
ly, a quarter of an hour, then add the oysters; 
stew half an hour, or less time, if preferred, 
and serve hot. 


Morton Streaxs.—Cut them from the leg, 
half an inch thick; pepper well; broil quickly, 
turning frequently; baste well with butter. 
Should the fire blaze up, remove the gridiron 
until it is put out. Strew over the coals a little 
ashes. The taste of those for whom they are 
prepared should be consulted as to how much 
the steak should be cooked. When sufficiently 
done, place in a hot covered dish, and pour over 
caper sauce, or serve with mushroom sauce. 


Pork Sreaxs.—The tenderloin is best for 
these. Cut them thin; pepper, and dust light- 
ly with flour. They require longer broiling 
than any other fresh meat, and are not good 
unless well done. Sprinkle over a little salt 
just before they are done. Rub into a table- 
spoonful of butter a teaspoonfal of powdered 
‘sage; place this upon a hot dish; lay the steak 
upon it; turn each piece once; cover the dish, 


‘and serve immediately. 


To Brom Ham.—Cut the slices thin and ofa 
‘uniform size. Should one part be thicker than 
another, roll the thick part with the rolling- 
pin, If very salt, soak an hour at least in tepid 


water, Broil over a brisk fire, turning almost 
constantly; when done, butter and pepper 


well. An omelet, or eggs cooked in some way, 
should always accompany broiled ham, unless 
when it is served for supper. A nice breakfast 
dish. 


Savcr.—Stew ot bake acid apples; 
when done, mash and strain them. Toa pint 
add a small piece of butter; sweeten to taste; 
grate over it a little nutmeg; serve with pig, 
goose or ducks. Dried apples and peaches 
stewed, and sweetened and seasoned with lem- 
on or orange peel, or nutmeg, makes a good 
accompaniment to ffesh meats. Stewed cran- 
berries make a superior sauce for meats or 
poultry. 


Swiss CreamM.—One pint of sweet cream, 
half a pound of loaf sugar, the yolks of eight 
eggs. Beat together and simmer for a few 
minutes. Put one ounce of gelatine in a quart 
of water, and boil down toapint. Pour the 
two mixtures together. Let it come to a boil; 
set it aside. When cool, flavor with lemon or 
vanilla. Put upon it syllabub from which the 
cream has been dripped through a sieve. 


Mutton Stew.—Use any scraps of meat that 
are not suitable for making cutlets or chops. 
Stew with a little onion or parsley; season 
highly with red and black pepper. Boil two 
eggs hard; mash the yolks fine, or grate them. 
Stir them to asmall tablespoonful of butter, 
or enough to make the gravy rich; add this to 
the gravy, and if thickening is needed, use 
brown flour. 

To scotLoP Porators.—Boil and mash them 
with the end of arolling-pin until perfectly 
smooth ;' season highly with salt, pepper, but- 
ter, and two or three hard-boiled eggs chopped 
fine (three eggs for a quart of mashed pota- 
toes); fill an earthen dish with it. Bake long 
enough to form a slight crust, and just before 


‘being sent to the table. 


Priam Tea Cagz.—Three teacups of dry su- 
gar, one of butter, one of sour milk, three pints 
of flour, three eggs, well beaten; half a tea- 


spoonful of soda. Flavor to taste; roll thin, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Sauce —Three tablespoonfuls of fresh 
mint chopped fine, five tablespoonfuls of vine- 


gar, two teaspoonfuls of sugar dissolved in vin- 
egar. Serve with roast lamb or chops. 


Meat Popprne.—Make it as a pie; tiea cloth 
over so as to prevent the water gettiug in, and 
boil; or boil it in a mould; line the sides and 


bottom of the mould; add the meat, seasoning 


to taste; cover tight with a well-fitting cover; 
boil and turn out. Serve with drawn butter. 


Yotna FRIEND.—Messrs. 
Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 25 and 29 Corn- 
hill, Boston, have just published a volume that 
is invaluable to housekeepers and cooks. There 
is an immense amount of information in it,and 
of the right kind. The book is for sale all over 
the country. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Irish, rightly or wrongly, get credit 
for almost all the bulls that go the rounds of 
the papers. It was an Irishman who wanted 
to find a place where there was no death, 
that he might go and end his days there. It 
was an Irish editor that exclaimed, when 
speaking of the wrongs of Ireland, “ Her cup 
of misery has been for ages overflowing, and 
is not yet full.” It was an Irish newspaper 
that said of Robespierre that “he left no 
children behind him except a brother, who 
was killed at the same time.’ It was an 
Irish coroner who, when asked how he ac- 
counted for an extraordinary mortality in 
Limerick, replied, sadly, “I cannot tell. 
There are people dying this year that never 
died before.” It was an Irish handbill that 
announced, with boundless liberality, in ref- 
erence to a great political demonstration in 
the Rotunda, that “Ladies, without distine- 
tion of sex, would be welcome.” Sir Boyle 
Roche said, “ Single misfortunes never come 
alone, and the greatest of all possible misfor- 


tunes is generally followed by a much great- | 


er.” An eminent spirit merchant in Dublin 
announces, in an Irish paper, that he has 
still a small quantity of the whiskey on hand 


which was drunk by George - Fourth, 
when in Dublin. 


Ata masked fireman’s ball in New Orleans 
a few weeks ago, a gay and handsome man, 
who had refused to take his wife to the ball 


on a plea of business, was much struck by a 


stranger, a lady in a mask, On her he ex- 
erted all his fascinations, 

“O sir, you quite put me out with your 
flattery! I suspect you are a married man,” 
said the lady. 


“No indeed, but I confess, a willingness to 


get married since I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you!” was the gallant reply. 

“ Indeed ! but you haven’t seen my face yet.” 

“No, but I know it is beautiful. The ex- 
quisite grace which accompanies everything 
you do and say tells me as much.” . 

“Do you really think 80?” 

“T think so; bat you will no longer dey 
me that satisfaction, for I assure you, lady, 
that I am deeply in love.” . 


“Indeed.” 

“It is true. Until I met you to-night, 
women have looked to me homely and com- 
monplace.” 

“ O, you are jesting.” 

“Indeed I am not.” 

“And you never loved any one before ?” 

“Never. Your sex appeared to me always 
deceitful, and my heart refused them all 
sympathy, but for you I feel a passionate 
attraction I have no power or inclination to 
resist.” 

“Can this be true?” 

“Tt is indeed.” 

“And you wish to see my face ?” 

“Tam mad with impatience, since it is only 
your face my heart will ever mirror. It has 
upon it no rival impression.” 

“You are so persuasive I can no longer 
deny you the privilege—look ;” and the mask 
was removed. 

“The devil!” said the discomfited Bene- 
dict, indulging in a prolonged whistle. 

“Say, Mary, let’s call it square and go 
home.” 

“I think we’d better.” 

And they went. 


“Our major,” said an American soldier, 
“had very long feet, and also a horse that 
threw every one but the major. One even- 
ing the major’s servant was out on the pa- 
rade ground with the horse, and, as usual, 


got thrown off, when one of the boys spoke 


up and said, ‘I know why the horse don’t 


throw the major’? ‘Why? was asked by a 
dozen or more. ‘ Well, you see the major’s 
got such long feet that the horse thinks he’s 
in his shafts.’” 


An Ohio clergyman, several years ago, re- 
ceived a bright new cent as a wedding fee. 
The other day he met the bridegroom, who 
mentioned the circumstance, and said, “ My 
wife was a comparative stranger to me at 
the time we were married. I had not learned 
her value, and paid accordingly. I find her 
a jewel, so here is an additional feé;” at the 
same time handing the astonished minister 
a twenty dollar gold piece. 


WINTER PICTURES. 


— 


Blinkers is so kind that he will just step down to the post office, to see if there is a letter for a lady friend. , 


< 
ee Smysters and Smith as they appeared on a cold winter morning, after the last breakfast bell had rung. 


